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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


THE BOUNDS of three great periods in the history o£ 
philosophy since 1800 are easily discernible Between 1800 and 1850 
there was an extraordinary flowering of vast, constructive doctrines, 
which claimed to reveal the secret of nature and of history and to 
acquaint man with the law of his destiny, individual and social. The 
Cathohc doctrines that De Maistrc and De Bonald constructed as a 
reacuon against the eighteenth century, the psychology of Maine de 
Biran, which culminated in rehgious insights, the great German 
post-Kantian systems of metaphysics— the systems of Fichte, Schel- 
hng, and Hegel, of which Victor Cousin’s spintuahsm was an imi- 
tation— and the soaal doctrines of the Saint-Simomans, of Comte, 
and of Fourier all shared a prophetic or revelatory quahty. Between 
1850 and 1890, however, a revival of the criUcal and analytical spirit 
again focused attention on the thought of Kant and Condillac. Pure 
philology triumphed over the philosophy of history; criticism re- 
placed metaphysics, physics and chemistry ousted the philosophy of 
nature; practical, economic, and soaal policy replaced propheticism 
This was the period of Renan and Max Muller, of Tame, Renouvier, 
Cournot, and the neo-Kanuans, of Marxist soaalism; and the me- 
chanical character of the favorite doctrines of the period, Darwimsm 
and Spencerian evolutionism, remind us of ideas current in the 
eighteenth century. Finally, about 1890, a new period began. Gen- 
erally speaking, the reahty of spintual values seemed to contradict 
the philosopbcal results which supposedly could be drawn from the 
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sciences Analysis of the conditions of scientific knowledge (cnti- 
cism of the sciences) revealed the limited significance of results and 
prompted the search for new means of gaining access to those 
spiritual realities which, during the preceding period, had been con- 
sidered illusory or inaccessible To be sure, the search was under- 
taken, not with the confidence mamfested in the vast doctrines of 
the Romantic generations but with an uneasiness which gave birth 
to the most diverse and even conflicting trends 
What had changed at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was the perspective from which man saw himself In his Philosophy 
of Htstoiy Hegel was utterly opposed to the distinction Rousseau 
made between the state of nature and the social state, as if one 


could apprehend man’s essence, immediate and absolute, and add 
morals afterward A human being is seen only against the back- 
ground of history, and one does not reach humanity by an ab- 
straction that strips off all its attainments but by the very law of 
this acquisition, which gradually makes humanity what it is At the 
beginning of the century this feature of Hegelianism was universal, 
all knowledge was supposed to be mediate and to reflect the develop- 
ment that had produced it. Such a perspective again raised all sorts 
of philosophical problems For Maine de Biran the study of the self 
was not the authenUcation of a preexisting reahty but the repro- 


duction of the act through which the self was realized In a more 
general way, neither nature nor man was realized For the most 
part nature and man were studied only in the context of eir 
evolution, both were assumed to be real and substanual only as a 
result of the states through which they had passed 
It seems that there was, on the whole, a decrease m the pop^arity 
and presuge of analysis that had distinguished the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Even before the end of the century, Rousseau and many ot 
the illuminists seemed to tire of analyucal procedures and turned 
M of mvOTgaaon that go beyond analyn-to 

eonnaence. teonmenl, mteUeetud mtmtton, .ntmnon of 
development. To nnderatand the real nnrt, of tins vMt mo™»b 
whose representattves were frequently tmaware of one another, 
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must pay particular attention to the connection between the revival 
of teltgious philosophy and the metaphysical significance attributed 
to htstoiy. Christiamty contains an essentially historical view of the 
universe m the sense that it focuses on certain points in the course of 
time which radically alter the direction of human destiny — creation, 
fail, redempuon, resurrection. Apocalypses or revelations concermng 
the last days, constructed around these doctrines during the early 
stages of Christiamty, gave rise during the Middle Ages and the 
Reformation to many socially oriented heresies concerning the king- 
dom of the Spirit— profound and intimate history, known only by 
revelation or faith, and beyond human authenucation. Such a his- 
torical view of human nature lends itself quite naturally to two 
mterpretauons. On one hand, it suggests that the individual and 
social desuny of man has its mysterious reason in a historical de- 
velopment that transcends his intelligence. This point of view was 
held fay De Maistre and the traditionalists who turned from the 


Essay on Morals to the Diseouise on Universal History^ On the 
other hand, it calls attention to the profound transformations man 
has undergone and to the future that awaits him. This was the 
framework that supported a view of history and of prophecies as 
absolute laws, reminiscent, with wholly new messianic overtones, 
of cighteenth<entury rationalistic theories of progress, but differing 
from these by positing, hke the Apocalypse, a final state of repose 
for humanity. This second interpretation of the Christian doctrine 


was espoused by thmkers with widely varymg views, ranging from 
those who claimed to be most faithful to it, hke Ballanchc, Schelhng, 
or Hegel, to those who, hke Samt-Simon, Fourier, or Auguste 
Comte, knowingly deviated from it while retaimng its general 
inspiration and the notion of a positive evolution. 

Thw, during this period, the sense of history and development, 
which transformed all philosophical problems, was linked to faith 
m a my«erious historical force, a force transcending human re- 
flectmn. Maistre’s laws of reparation, Hegel’s Spirit manifestmg 
toelf, or Comtes Humamty. Histonans such as Michelet and E 
Quinet took upon themselves the task of identifying these mysteri- 
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OHS, incoETdfale forces: aud the idea of aaconaliiy and race as geld- 
ing forces behind events— forces that each person redneo-e^ hr 
himself as oonsdtudijg his own essence— emerged isainlv in this 
pei-od. History became a laith rather than a science, a sovses cz 
energy rather than a curiosity, ilen like Hegel and Comte los no 
time in setting adde as alien to history ail events v-hich did not £i 
into die line ot development as they conceived it— for enamplt nm- 
history or the empires of the Far East. 

Corresponding to doctrines recognizing the evijvenra^ of historical 
forces such as 'national spirtt** nation, race, or hnmaniiy rvas a 
philosophy of nature rvhich identiSed nature and natural norms 
•vsith a stable, permanent reality. Here acain unity svas contrasted 
■with dispersion, dynamism tvith mechanism and atomism: but this 
vras a particalar kind of dynamism, quite dicerent from that of 
Leibniz or Xevrton. who held that forces were calculable; here the 
term refers to a vast reservoir from which Hving beings Jake what 
they need to maintain their eternal youth— a ■unive::sal soul or will 
to liT& or in any case a biological entity which makes dynamism a 
true viiahsin, analogoiE to that of die Renmssance. 

Lack of confidence in the reSeedve combinations of human intel- 
hgenca confidence in mysterious realities which transcend it— sudi 
were the dominant traits of the period. This confidence was tinged 
with doubt and genirine sadness inspired by die contrast between 
human impotence and the heights to be attained. Alongside en- 
thusiasts and mtCTjbs vre find the broken h ea r ted, the '"children or 
the century." the despondent like Scnancour. hlussen and \ign.y. 
whose thoughts kept crossing into the dornain ot philosophy and 
served as a constant reminder of the dimculty of its task. SenancoPi 
frjund the cause of lus perpetual boredom in ‘"the contrast between 
what is felu between dbe barre nn ess or what usually is preseni. and 
the fulness of what is envisioned."^ His diScuItj' stemmed iroa Ms 
weak will, which was incapable of firm adhesion. Has bello. ever 


-iJirfriS (3d ccaioa). p no. 
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depended on will?" This was the question he raised as an objection 
to Pascal’s wager, and through nonchalance he allowed himself to 
be seduced by opposing systems. “There is no contradiction on this 
point,” he wrote in reply to a criucism. “I offer them only as 
hypotheses; besides, I do not accept both of them, I accept neither 
of them posiuvely, and I do not pretend to know what man does 
not know.” He reached a kind of stoicism bordering on despair, 
which, except for its one, was close to the stoicism of Alfred dc 
Vigny. 

If the unreasonable goals of the philosophical speculation of the 
period had as their counterpart despair and renunciation, they also 
made possible the development of illuminism, charlatanism, and 
everything associated with false enthusiasm. The period brought 
forth a host of sellers of social panaceas, unrecogmzed geniuses, 
converts who loudly proclaimed their confessions of faith. These 


shadows should not be passed over in silence After Obermann, the 
weak-willed creature, came Juhen Sorel, the ambiuous hypoente, 
the strong-willed plebian whose shghtest physical movements were 
calculated to enable him to play to perfection his role as a behever. 

Everything here fitted into a pattern: the messiamc pnde of m- 
ventors of systems, the fervor of traditionahsts, the despair of men 
incapable of believing, the pubheity given to new faiths, the desire 
always to be above or below intelhgencc m the region of soul and 
mtuinon. All these violent, contrasting sentiments, often of dubious 
smeenty, coUecUvely form what may be caUed Romanticism, a vast 
movement, which should not be mistaken for a hterary theory. 
Romanticism was reflected m every trend of thought and sentiment 
and IS indispensable to an explanation of the pblosophical move- 
ment of the penod, with its dark, concentrated ardor, its awareness 
of Its basic social importance, and its heavy systems. The upsurge of 
Romannasm was not a morbid phenomenon, but a particularly 
clear example of the law of oscillation in the evolution of thought 
In his discussion of the history of Enghsh hterature M. Cazaiman 
desmbes the law as foUows: when reflection and critical analysis 
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have been the dominant faculties of one era, the next is marked b;, 
a predilection for sentiment and immediate intuition, a desire for 
action and dream, an aspiration toward universal synthesis Senti- 
ment^ dream, action are the springs at which Goethe shows Faust 
rejuvenating his soul after it has been withered by knowledge, 
magic, which unleashes the supreme forces of nature— the Mothers 
— and IS able to effect every possible transmutation, takes the place, 
in the poet’s imagination, of dead and superficial knowledge, and 
in his next two dramas we find every tendency of the period. 


styhzed and stripped of its mediocrity. 

New tendencies are accompanied by new literary forms The 
fluency of Diderot, the denuded style of Voltaire, the search for 
conciseness and clearness manifested in many works intended for a 
wide public— all seemed to mark superficiality of mind Good 
wnters like Chateaubriand or Goethe were exceptional among phi- 
losophers; during this period philosophy lost the informal tone and 
the disdain for studied technique which it had been acquinng since 


the sixteenth century, mainly under French influence Constraint, 
effort, suffness, convenuonahty replaced case and naturalness Con- 
sider, for example, the perpetual uneasiness of Maine dc Biran, 
whose thought always seemed to him to be on the verge of escape, 
Victor Cousin’s rhetoric molded by the revolutionary declamattons 
taught at the imperial university, and above all else the propheuc 
and apocalyptic tone used so frequently, from Novahs to August 
Comte, by aU authors of soaal panaceas, of moral reforms or of 
philosophies of history. Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau created 
through their works an atmosphere for events which *ey in no 
way foresaw, and philosophers of the period confidendy foretold 
events which never happened, and wth their massive doctrines, 
generaUy exerted only an immediate influence, weak or of htUe 
Lport. The idea of a historical fatum, an nnmanent law wbdi 

rdlecuve mtMtive o£ irnnan wB. Do BomH De Au^ 

Comte, Samt-Stmoo. Founet^ch thought he had d.»„emd 
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it and had only to announce his discovery. In contrast to the phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century, these men were often theorists 
rather than men of action, scholarly thinkers rather than publicists 
or pamphleteers 



THE TRADITIONALIST 
MOVEMENT 


I Genet al Tiatts 

The revolutionary experience which had fascinated Kant dunng 
his old age because it provided an example of a great nation choos- 
ing Its own constitution, appeared at the begmmng of the tiventieth 
century to be a purely destructive act, critical and mcapablc of 
creating anything. To Kant the essence of the French Revolution 
was the Constituent Assembly, m which the people freely fashioned 
their own laws To Auguste Comte it was not the Constituent As- 
sembly with Its vain attempt to adapt the English constitution even 
though It failed to meet the needs of France, it was the National 
Convention, not as Robespierre saw it, with his efforts to restore 
absurd religious practices, but Danton’s— a dictatorship which, fully 
aware of its provisional role, destroyed every vestige of the poliUcai 
past. This idea of the purely negauve character of the revolution, 
following all the negations of eighteenth-century philosophy, was 
the common postulate of almost every philosophy until 1848 The 
self-appomted mission of philosophers was to discover a positive, 
constructive principle, which could be used to remake a stable so- 
aety, moreover, and by virtue of the very conditions of the prob- 
lem, this principle had to be a reality independent of human arbi- 
trariness and reflective wills, consequently their mission was not to 
create and produce this prmaple but to discover it and announce it 
8 
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They held that all the errors ascribed to eighteenth-century specu- 
lation and to the French Revoluuon had sprung from the same 
source— -the false belief that principles, whether intellectual or pohti- 
cal, are of human institution and can be constructed from ele- 
mentary facts such as sensations or needs In their view, these 
principles resisted analysis and transcended the puny strength of 
human reason. 


ii Joseph de MaisUe 


The most zealous enemy of the French Revolution was Joseph 
de Maistre (1753-1821), who was ambassador from Savoy at St. 
Petersburg from 1803 to 1817. Most of his writings were pubhshed 
after his death. His views took shape in the circle of the illuminists 
of Lyon, of whom we have spoken elsewhere, and whose sympathies 
for Cathohasm are reflected m the theocracy of De Maistre’s treause 
On the Pope (1817). His early lUumimsUc fervor never abandoned 
him completely, and whereas the two other French representatives 
of Christian thought, Chateaubriand and De Bonald, were hosule 
to Martmism, De Maistre’s doctrine has been defined as a transpor- 
tauon of occult beUefs into Christian behefs^ “Oh, how dearly the 
natural sciences have cost mani” he exclaims in Evenings tn St. 
Peteisburg (i82i).2 De Maistre had to pay for them by the denial 
of the supernatural and with it the demal of any rehgious life, 
which is nothing other than man’s communication with the sphere 
above humamty. 

Those responsible for the eighteenth-century current of thought 
which had done so much harm were Bacon and Locke, and De 
Maistre lays the blame squarely on these men, even more than on 
Voltaire and Diderot. Like De Bonald, he defends Cartesian in- 
natism against their empmasm, and the way he mterprets and re- 
mtroduces the doctrine ments examination 

It may seem paradoxical, but this fiery adversary of the Phu 


So,r^i! de Smnt-P(,mbowg. m CEmree posihJes, 6th Jibon’ I, 310 
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losophes seems to have borrowed his conception of saence and the 
physical universe from Voltaire. This conception has two essential 
traits the fixity of species and the inexplicable character of ultimate 
phenomena, such as elastiaty and gravitation De Maistre adopts 
them and skillfully uses them for his purposes Each species retains 
the place or domain it occupies in the universe “Each active being 
exerts its influence within the circle marked off for it and can never 
emerge from this circle (Evenings, 1 , 40 ff ) 

But the fixity of species and the notion of separate domains have 
many other consequences, related to the consequences of the in- 
comprehensibility of causes Animals have their own domain and 
understand nothing about man’s domain, instinct is at most the 
“asymptote of reason” Cannot our reason, in its circle, be the 
asymptote of a higher mind, which might be to us as we are to 
animals^ Thus one order would be included m another, and the 
lower one could not penetrate the mystery of the higher one But 
the higher one could exert an influence on the lower one, so that 
phenomena associated with the lower one but inexplicable in terms 
of its laws might be the result of this influence Here Dc Maistre 
IS thinking not only of miracles but of ulUmate phenomena whose 
causes escape us completely— gravitauon and elasucity, more exactly, 
and according to a very old apologeucal procedure used by Philo 
of Alexandria, he hkens these forces to miraculous operations, re- 
flecting in one sense the spirit of Malcbranchean occasionalisni 
“There are no causes in matter, and only religious men can an 
will admit It” (Evenings. II, 228) But this is Malebranchism, 
minus the austere idea of order, which governs God himselt Uc 
Maistre’s doctrine provides a glimpse of a mysterious operauon, 
wholly arbitrary and impenetrable to human reason, rather than a 
divine acuvity based on reason His whole outlook is colored y 
this consequence prayer can be just as effective against 
as a lightning rod Thanks to the combinauon of second (Uiuses 
with a higher operation, the field of the possible 
consideration of natural causes, and this opens the door 
of fantasies- propheuc dreams, mystenous powers of numbers 
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lumimsm encounters only one obstacle in De Maistre’s thinking, 
and this springs not from logic but from fear that the individual 
character of inspirations will lead to the discovery of the principle 
of a sacerdotal hierarchy. Illumimsm, useful in Protestant countries, 
can be dangerous m Cathohe countries. 

Thus agnostiasm, derived from Newton and patently ambiguous, 
made possible De Maistre’s violent reaction against the Philosophes. 
In stressmg the rational character of divine operations, Leibniz and 
Malebranche risked coming within the range of deism and natural- 
ism, which substitute rational laws for the person of God, and it is 
this whole movement that De Maistre opposes. God’s justice has 
nothing in common with ours, and his providence has nothing in 
common with human prudence. Man’s justice is based on the re- 
sponsibility of the guilty, whereas God’s jusrice has as its principle 
the reversibihty of the mistakes of the guilty on the innocent. An 
act typical of divine justice is Christ’s sacrifice, in which we sec one 
who IS innocent pay for the guilt of mankind. This blood ransom 
is the mysterious pnnciple of saenfiaal rites, common to many re- 
ligions, but It also explains incessant wars and reveals the real 
secret of the French Revolution, m which so many innocent victims 
penshed for mistakes not their own The executioner and the soldier 
are miinsiers of the divinity. All the facts that a rational theodicy 
had so much difficulty in interpreting are the direct expression of a 
justice which seems to us to be irradonal. 

The political philosophy of the eighteenth century is wholly a 
product of human prudence, which sought, through the soaal con- 
tract, to discover a rational construction of society, Expencnce 
shows, however, that the most successful constitutions arc those m 
which choice and dehfaerauon count least— those which, from the 
h^an point of view, favor arbitranness and chance (for example, 
the hereditary monarchy)— whereas democracy, a produa of human 
reason, meets only with failure.® The Philosophes feiled to take into 
account man’s perversion: "Men, of sound mtelligence and perverse 
mil, must be governed. . . . Since mankind is united and governed 

’ Esiiu sar te pmetpe ginirateur des eomamtons, Lyon, 1822. 
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by necessity, its will has no part in the establishment of a govern- 
ment ” ^ 

III Louis de Bomld 

Louis de Bonald (1754-1840), a peer after the restorauon of the 
Bourbons, tried to systematize traditionahsm He formed a coherent 
notion of the revolutionary spint before attacking it, he showed 
the inner logic of this heresy before condemmng it He tried to 
reveal the hnk between the pnnciple of popular sovereignty and the 
favorite theses of eighteenth-century philosophy atheism, eternity 
of matter, empiricism, theory of language as an arbitrary convention, 
negation of general ideas According to him these theses formed a 
perfectly interconnected doctrinal bundle, which would fall apart if 
one of Its affirmations were withdrawn 

This kind of revolutionary coahtion, an idea that strongly influ- 
enced nmeteenth-century thought, seems to have been De Bonald’s 
invention The doctrine of popular sovereignty imphcs atheism, he 
tells us, smce atheism puts supreme power over men in the hands 
of the very men it is supposed to contain and tries to make the 
dike spring from the torrent ” Furthermore, both the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty and that of the etermty of matter arise from 
the same source the predominance of imaginaaon over reason, the 
incapacity of men who see in the universe only images of seas, 
volcanoes, stars, lire, and m soaety only images of assemblies and 
orators, "weak men who can think only m images, who would no 
longer be able to think if these inner representauons were missing 
The same men insist that language is only a sign of thought and 
that the value of this arbitrarily invented sign depends on a con- 
venuon, for to say that man is the inventor of language is to s&y 
that "he has constructed everything— his thought, his law, society— 
and can destroy everything” 

In De Bonald’s view, this body of philosophy is lied to 

* Dtt Pape, (Ljon, 1829)1 n, i 
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Protestant heresy. To say with Luther that “rational men have no 
need of visible authonty to govern their rehglous behef” amounts 
to saying with Jurieu that “men of authonty have no need of reason 
to vahdate their pohtical acts.” And underlying what should nghtly 
be termed the revolutionary heresy is the moral corruption that 
explains it. The idea of popular sovereignty must have arisen “in a 
century of profiteering, among men driven by cupidity to mercantile 
speculations. By a play on words, a pohtical society, which is neces- 
sary, was compared to a commercial society, which is merely a 
contingent, voluntary assoaation.” 

Such IS the structure of the heresy: at the base, concupiscence^ 
and at the top, pride, which asserts that nature and man are inde- 
pendent of God. This heresy has demonstrated its strength for it 
explains the French Revolution and it can be judged by its fruits. 
“The social cycle was complete, for the experiment with popular 
sovereignty resulted in a return to authority and religion.® From 
their ordeal, according to his Analytical Essay on Natural Lam 
and the Social Older, men learned that “left to themselves, they 
would never have consented to put themselves m a state which 
requires the sacrifice of thdr personal passions.” ® The social con- 
tract, as it was interpreted by Rousseau, is a moral impossibility, 
and destrucuve passions can be reformed only by a social power 
which is outside and superior to mdividuals. From their ordeal 
men also learned obedience {Primitive Legislation, II, no). The 
same school that calls for active resistance to the social power in 
the name of the people exacts absolute obedience to what it con- 
siders to be the sovereign power. The dictatorship of Robespierre 
is based on the pnnaple of the Protestant Jurieu: the people con- 
stitute the sole authonty, which does not need to be right to 
validate its pohucal acts. Bossuet had already answered that God 
Welf needs to have nght on his side! No democracy has ever 
been stable. The elective system rumed Poland, and as for Switzer- 

'‘JJgulmon pnmitwe (i8az), edihon of iSag. H, 128 
Es,ai analyuqac nrr Xo,s nat, .relies de I’ordre soaal, 4th edmon, 1840. p 62. 
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land and Holland, their popular governments “were preserved by 
the power of France and Germany, and the fall of the latter brought 
about their own dissolution” {Analytical Essay, p 213) 

The soaal philosophy of Dc Bonald (on which his whole philos- 
ophy depends) is a critical reflecuon on the experiment with 
popular sovereignty and in a sense continues the philosophy of the 
preceding century. Rousseau, having determined a prion the char- 
acteristics of sovereignty (indivisibihty, unity, fixity) thought he 
had demonstrated that they were reunited in the people considered 
as a body. Dc Bonald recognizes all of these characteristics, and 
although he does this in order to demonstrate that they cannot re- 
side in the people, he shares with Rousseau the postulate of the 
necessity of a sovereign. What has been called De Bonald’s soaal 
rcahsm is simply the behef that society must be governed by a 
principle that exists outside individuals and survives them Lake 
Rousseau, he tries to deternune where sovereignty resides For the 
people, he substitutes God “The law is the will of God according 
to some, the will of men according to others {Analytical Essay, 
p. 115). Theocracy replaces democracy because God actually has 
the charactenstics that the people seem to have, a constanii rauonal, 


stable will. 

Broadly speakmg, Dc Bonald’s philosophy consists in realizuig as 
a transcendent power each of the immanent powers generally 
recognized during the previous century. "Modern philosophy, he 
wntes, “fails to make a disUncuon between spirit and organs in 
man, sovereign and subjects in soaety, God and nature in me 
umverse, and it destroys any generj and particular order y 
climmaong any real power of man over himself, of chiefs ot 
state over people, of God himself over the umverse” {Vnrnmve 
Lcffslauon. H, 35). That intelhgence is reduced to the convMUonal 
signs of language, that sovereignty resides in the people, that ulti- 
mate reality can be asenbed to mattcr-those arc the three tenets 
De Bonald attempts to refute by posiang an intelligence supenor 
to language a sovereign above iie people, a God w o is e 
creator nature. His doctrme puts intellectual ideas as far above 
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thought and the soveragn as far above the people as Christianity 
puts God above the universe. 

But as God created nature by the intermediary of his Word, the 
transcendence of ideas necessitates an intermediary to express them 
to the spirit; and m the same way, the transcendence of the 
sovereign who is God presupposes bcttv'een him and the people an 
interpreter in the form of the pohocal power which derives its 
authonty from God, just as language can derive its power of 
expression only from a divine author. Thus a theor)’ of inter- 
mcdianes, of which Christiamty is the highest form, presents itself 
as soon as transcendence is substituted for immanence, and this 
theory unites and provides a basis for the two key tenets of the 
doctnne — the theory of language and the theory of pohdcal power. 

Language is the instrument through which God reveals eternal 
ideas and himself to the human mind; consequently language is of 
divine origin. To grasp the sense of this famous thesis, we must bear 
in mind that De Bonald’s theory of intelhgence goes back by way 
of Gerdil to Malebranche, his favorite philosopher, whom he often 
quotes: beings are united by necessary relations, mathematical 
relations, and relations of perfection, which constimte an immutable 
order grounded on the nature of God and which find their ex- 
pression in laws. De Bonald holds fest, on the other hand, to the 
Condillaaan thesis that the mind can know an idea only through 
Its verbal form. He criticizes Condillac for making words only Ae 
sign of thought; a sign is something optional and arbitrary, some- 
thmg that can be the same for contrasting mental states and that 
consequently will awaken an idea in the mind of another only by 
means of a convention; a word is not the sign but the expression 
of an idea, and that is why it suggests the same thought to every- 
one and can express only one thought. Moreover, since Condillac 
acknowledged only abstract ideas— that is, collective ideas, such as 
the idea of whiteness, which expresses a collection of white objects 
viewed from an accidental angle-his sign creates the idea itself; 
elmunation of this sign entails the disappearance of the collection’ 
which existed only in the mmd and by virtue of the sign. Condillac 
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ivas not acquainted with general ideas— for example, the idea of 
order— which express a simple, umque essence and are to a col- 
lection “as the general of an army is to the army.” These ideas 
require not a sign but an expression. Language is to intelligence as 
light IS to objects which are in a dark place and remain unknown 
to us so long as they are not illuminated “The word,” he writes, 
recalling the first verses of the Book of Genesis, “brings hght into 
die darkness and calls out, so to speak, to each idea, which answers, 
like the stars in Job, here I am” {Primitive Legislation, III, 163). 

Our intelligence is wholly dependent on a social tradition which 
IS expressed through language From the Malebranchian Gerdil, 
De Bonald adopts the thesis that instrucuon merely illuminates 
ideas already possessed by the mind Consequently these ideas re- 
main unknown to a human bemg “until he has received from a 
society composed of human bemgs similar to himself the expression 
preserved in famihes by tradition or hereditary speech and in nations 
by imperishable writing” {Primitive Legislation, III, 198). This 
tradition goes back to a primitive revelation of God, for a human 
inventor could not have understood his own invention It is there- 
fore necessary for “man to understand his speech before speaking his 
thought ” The human mind goes from words to ideas, from words 
which are transmitted to him by society to the ideas which he has in 
himself. Language, supplied by God and preserved by soaety, is 
the intermediary between man and ideas, the means through which 
man may gain access to the intellectual life. 

De Bonald’s system is a synthesis of Malebranche, who taught him 
the umversality and necessity of ideas, and Condillac, who made 
language an absolute condition of the act of mtelligence It is a 
strange synthesis, for its elements are contradictory the first pre- 
supposes direct, intuitive knowledge of ideas; the second ^eludes 
such knowledge This synthesis is characteristic of his doctrine, 
which consists always m mserting between primary reahties and 
the individual a Word with the indispensable function of guiding 

the mind to these reahties, j t 

As language is the intermediary between ideas and mind, egi - 
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imate power is the intermediary between the sovereign, who is 
God, and the people. The man-God of religion serves as a model 
of political power, mediator between God and men: in any soacty 
which fails to worship a man-God finds legal oppression, slavery, 
degradation of women, exposition of children {Analytical Essay, 
p. 102), In any country which has no legitimate power, particularly 
the democracies founded on Protestantism, one finds the dictator- 
ship or absoluusm of an authority which has full responsibihty for 
the acts imposed by it and, as Juneu expressed it, does not have 
to be right in order to validate its political acts {Pnmitwe Legisla- 
tion, p. no). 

Legiumate soaal authority is more human Before the revolution 
the French monarchy was traditionally considered (notably by 
Voltaire) to be the people’s defense against oppression and ar- 
bitrariness De Bonald accepts this tradition in its entirety and main- 
tains that stabilizing power within a family is the key to constant, 
invariable progress such as that associated with the monarchy of 
France, which he contrasts with “the extravagance and weakness of 
the democracy of Danton and Marat.” Furthermore, the family is 
the “natural society” whose constitution, stable and unalterable, is 
the model for civil soacty. It mcludes essenually three persons- the 
first of these, the father, corresponds to the cause or power; the 
second, the mother, to the means or mmister; the third, the child, 
to the effect or subject. This tnmty (of which the archetype is to 
be found in God) is reproduced in the well organized stat^ in 
which political administration, originatmg in God, is hereditary in 
a family. 

In keeping with the Augustmian tradmon, which had been re- 
vived by the lUuminists, Dc Bonald thus extended trmitarian sym- 
bolism to soaal hfe as well as to mtellectual life. This symbolism 
accommodated the introduction of the key theories of Rousseau and 
Condillac— a stable power as the basis of society and language as 
&e condiuon of thought-but only after they had been transformed 
by De Bonald’s supernaturalism, which made language and power 
the organ of a transcendent reahty. 
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IV Benjamin Constant 


Benjamin Constant (1767-1830) was also an enemy of the eight- 
eenth<entury philosophers who took pleasure in leaving nothing 
exempt from ridicule, in heaping scorn on everything, and who 
“wrote only to encourage egotism and debasement m the generation 
that was to follow them” (Diary, p. 87) He also was scornful of 
the pubhc responsible for their success, “The French nation is 
undoubtedly the least smted to receive new ideas; it prefers famihar 
thmgs, to which it can conveniently give its stamp of approval 
without examination” (p. 98) That is the judgment of a man who 
knew, with Mme de Stacl, the depths of the German soul An 
irrehgious attitude is less ofiensive to his intelhgence than to his 
sensibihty. “In irrehgion,” he wntes, “I find something coarse and 
trite that disgusts me” (p 103) His acute scnsmvity caused him to 
abandon before its compleuon his study of the historical development 
of theism, “which he could not have done without mabng his 


book a patently urrehgious work ” 

Constant nevertheless tned to reconcile, without any intention of 
constructing a system, his intellectual findings and the needs of his 
soul. The result was his work On Roman Polytheism (XVIII, 
iv), in which he set forth a law of the development pf rchgion 
This law, incorporated in its entirety in the doctrine of Auguste 
Comte, specifies three phases m the development of rehgion feUsh- 
ism, polytheism, thasm. But the development of polytheism itself 
includes three phases a crude polytheism unrelated to the moral 
sense; a refined, spiritual polytheism, exemplified in the Greek 
mysteries; and the polytheism of philosophers— for instancy Stoic 
polytheism, which contained the seeds of its own destrucUon an 
culmmated in thasm. Thus a doctnne is established, become more 
and more refined, and finaUy destroys itself In thasm, the next 
stage, we find a similar and more or less inexorable profession 
toward a destrucuve cnucism. Thasm is “ver crude, or e 
doctrine issues from a refinement of Greek thought, but there is 
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a spiritual theism — the theism of the Christian priest. Then philos- 
ophy penetrates theism and performs a task similar to that performed 
by Greek philosophy with respect to polytheism. As a result, God 
IS replaced by nature and natural laws Pnests are powerless to 
stop the mexorable progression, but the last word has not yet been 
said about religion. “I have my religion,” Constant writes in his 
Bki y, “but it consists enurely of senuments and vague emotions 
which cannot be translated into a system ” But the law he thinks 
he has discovered apphes to systematic religious thought and not to 
sentiment. “Religion seems again to be destroyed, but even during 
the struggle rehgious senument is testing diverse forms,” among 
them mystical theism, which clamors for a kind of independence of 
sentiment. That is pushing Rousseau’s attitude to the extreme, for 
It eliminates the rauonal support that he provided for rehgious 
truths. 

V Filtciti de Lamennais 

F^hatc dc Lamennais (1782-1854), born at Saint-Malo in 1782, 
came from a middle-class Breton family. It was mainly during his re- 
tirement to La Chenaie, from 1805 to 1808, in the company of his 
brother Jean, also a priest, that he formed the ideas he was to 
elaborate in his Essay on lndt§erence in Matters of Religion 
(1817-23). A royalist and an ultramontamst, he founded the journal 
U Avenir m 1830 to support Catholic interests; but he widened the 
idea of tradiuonahsm to the point of making Christian truths 
depend on the general behefs of mankind mstcad of on a revelation 
that occurred at a precise moment m history and was reserved to 
the Church. Condemned by two encychcals, one in 1832 and another 
m 1834, he broke with the Church {Affairs of Rome, 1836-37), 
became the democrat of Words of a Believer (1834), and served 
as a deputy in the constituent assembly of 1848 He ied in 1854. 

In his Essay Lamennais considers indifference in matters of re- 
ligion to be moral and intellectual suicide. He finds that mdiSerence 
is rooted in confidence in the infallibility of pnvate judgment: the 
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first Stage is heresy, which predicates this confidence, then dpistrij 
which bases our behef in God on rational and personal arguments, 
their inadequacy leads to atheism, and the spectacle of the con- 
tradictions of reason finally leads to indifference Faith in reason 
gave way because too much faith was placed in it imtially 
To attack the evil at its source, we must determmc whether 
private judgment is ever capable of providing us with some measure 
of certainty and, in a more general way, what are the condiuons of 
certainty. Lamennais discusses this purely philosophical problem of 
the foundation of certainty m the eighth chapter of his Essay His 
prime target is Cartesian evidence — evidence accessible to an in- 
dividual isolated from the world and his fellow men Is not madness 
an invincible and yet erroneous individual convicUoni* One of his 
correspondents raises as an objecUon the certainty of existence 
demonstrated by the Cogsto His answer makes the same criucism of 
the Cogito that he finds in many Cathohc writers “Descartes demon- 
strates nothing. To say *I dunk’ is to say ‘I am a thinkmg creature 
He IS positing as certain that which is to be proved” (Wor\s, edited 
by Blaize, 1 , 403). Certainty must be sought in a common judgment 
“I call this common judgment authority.” Certamty springs from 
agreement between facts and common convictions, axioms them- 
selves are recognized as true because they affect the judgment of 
all men in the same way. The Essay apphes to knowledge m general 
the rule by which the Church detcrmmes behefs Quod semper, 
quod ttbique. quod ab omnibus tiaditum est “The Catholic faith 
and human reason rest on the same foundauon and are subject to 
the same rule, thus to avoid the most absurd inconsistencies, one 
must either be a Catholic or renounce any form of reason” Qbid, 


^ ne Essay, together with its Defense (1821), created much excit^ 
ment Lamennais’ thesis, which carried De Bonald’s ideas to e 
extreme, is disunct from the philosophy of common sense as 1 
was mterpreted from Buffier to Reid As Lamennais himself note 
(Ibid 417), Buffier grounds certainty resulung from conse 
StmoHL npo- S f..d. wh.ch he calk cc- 
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tamty. To Lamennais common sense is m itself a criterion and 
needs no support. The Essay was viewed with hostility by the 
Galileans, who had his treatise on Religion Consideied tn its Re- 
lations with the Political and Civil Order condemned in 1826 because 
It attacked the famous edict of 1682 estabhshmg Gallican hberties. 
But he also alarmed the orthodox by comparing popular certainty 
with the certainty of rehgion. Piogiess of the Revolution and the 
Wat against the Chutch (1829), m which he maintained that the 
Church alone is capable of instructing, and denied the civil power 
any independence, was opposed by many French prelates. 

The Revolution of 1830 brought about a change not in Lamennais’ 
philosophy but m his pohtics The journal L’Avemr, which he 
founded and edited with Gerbert, Lacordaire, and Montalembert, 
instituted a kind of hberal Christianity advocating complete free- 
dom of worship According to Lamennais, freeing the Church from 
civil domination would bring out the purity of Ae Christian spirit, 
identical to the umversal spmt “Set free by extraordinary events, 
the Church will be regenerated.” Its cause is no different from the 
cause of freedom. This confusion between political enfranchisement 
and the distinctive goals of rehgion brought about the condemna- 
tion of Rome. “The goal of the innovators,” said the encyclical of 
1832, “is to lay the foundations of a new human institution and to 
cause the Church, which is diving to become completely human." 
The encychcal rejected freedom of the press and any proposition 
that might weaken the authority of princes Words of a Believer 
(1834), which Lamennais published during this penod, is written 
in the prophetic and apocalyptic style used by the poet Mickiewicz 
in Polish Pilgrims. Monarchs conspiring against the people, wicked- 
n«s and cupidity of men of property perventing the fraternal 
sharing of the wealth of the earth, warnmg of a decisive battle 
pod ap evil— these are the themes of the impassioned, somber 
book which the encychcal of 1834 denounced as leading to anarchy. 

Lampnais saw that he was being rejected by the people, aban- 
doned by all of his ecclesiastical friends. But he did not become a 
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democrat in the ordinary sense of the word. He expected little of 
laws and constitutions, everything of “a strong religious faith which 
will surely emerge, but of which we scarcely perceive the germs” 
(letter to Cabet, 1838, m Wo/^s, edited by Blaize, II, 155). That 
rehgion constitutes the substructure of society was a familiar idea 
durmg his time, it is found in Schclhng, who identified the 
religious conscience with the social conscience, and in Le Cathohqtie, 
a periodical pubhshed by Baron Eckstein, beginning in 1826 The 
people alone can be the instrument of their own liberation, but on 
condition that they change their false ideas. “The future of humanity 
depends entirely on its future conception of God,” (letter to Mazzini, 
1841, Ibtd , II, 170-72). The contradiction between power, which 
IS universally despotic, and the “social conscience,” which is uni- 
versally democratic, will bring about a revolution But Lamcnnais 
always remamed hostile to communism, in which he saw only an 
abject matcriahsm that would result in the condemnation of the 


people to forced labor. 

It IS in the Outline of a Philosophy (1841-46) that Lamcnnais put 
forth the concepuon of God that was to dominate social reform This 
work had been planned long before his break with Rome. As early 
as 1827 he had begun an Essay on a Catholic System of Philosophy. 
which remained unpublished until 1906 Like the illuminists, he 
recognized adulterated and distorted elements of Christianity in 
every non-Chrisdan rehgion In the first Essay of 1827 he saw the 
essential dogma of Christianity in the theory of the Mediator through 
whom fallen men are brought back to divine life In the Outline 
this role IS played by the dogma of the divine Trinity. He resolutely 
opposes the idea of an original sin transmitted to man, of redemption 
through Christ, of grace, and, in general, any idea of a supernatural 
intervention in nature or man All that remains, as a point o 
departure, is the idea of an infinite God in three persons, but 
philosophy IS wholly dependent on this idea. “If the '‘''"“‘'’"■J" 
Ltrine is false,” he wrote to Mazzini. “the entire tvork 
Outline] IS equally false, for it is only .a deduction from the doctr.n 
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All creatures whatsoever (here he seems to be generahzing an 
Augustiman idea) are images or impressions of the divine Trinity, 
and philosophy consists in reveahng these images, after their model 
has been posited. This is the starting point for his plan. First, 
theology, which shows us a triune God. God as being, who, through 
his infinite power, posits himself as force (the Father); God be- 
coming acquainted with himself (the Son); God loving and 
possessing himself (the Spirit). Then the theory of creation, which 
IS the manifestaoon of divine nature and not, as Leibniz thought, 
the result of a choice between possible worlds. The universe 
manifests everything that infinite being can confer on finite being. 
Finally, the theory of species of beings, from inorganic bodies to 
man. From the simplest body, which presupposes a force or power 
to posit it, a form to shape its contours and define its properties, 
a life to bind force permanendy to form, to man, who is an active, 
intelligent, loving being-each species offers us a clearer image of 
the Trmity. 

Lamennais’ philosophy is essentially that of a theologian, rather 
technical and at times artificial. The Outline cannot be said to 
]usufy his ambition to construct a popular philosophy, but it con- 
tains some valuable passages, particularly the brilliant pages of the 
third volume, m which he makes art an essential function of 
human life rather than a product of the odd fancies of an un- 
disciphned mind. 

Although Lacordaire and Montalembert were separated from 
Lamennais after the condemnation of 1832, the liberahsm they in- 
troduced mto Catholicism can be said to be the fruit of their 
collaboration on L’Aventt . Lacordaue criticized Lamennais in Con- 
siderations on the Philosophical System of M. de Lamennais, charg- 
ing him with ignonng the authority of the Church and relymg on 
his own judgment m an attempt to represent the common sense of 
mankind, and labeling his system “the most comprehensive state- 
ment of Protestantism that has yet appeared ” Lacordaire returned to 
the trachtional Thomist theory, accepting complete freedom in 
philosophy within the limits of its conformity with faith. But he 
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sat on the left m the National Assembly and remained an implacable 
foe of the Empire Durmg the July Monarchy, Montalcmbcrt 
campaigned against Cousin in favor of hberty of instrucuon, which 
was finally voted in 1850 (Falloux* Law). 
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IDEOLOGY 


iDEOtoGY DESIGNATES thc philosophical movcment that 
originated with Condillac and persisted for a long time in France 
in spite of strong opposition. The golden age of ideology began m 
1795 with the creation of the Institute of France, of which the 
second constituent was the Academy of Moral and Pohtical Sciences. 
The Academy included the whole group of Condillaaans; Volney, 
Carat, Sieyes, Guinguen^ Cabams, as well as Laromingui^e, Destutt 
de Tracy, and Deg&ando, who were associate members. Many were 
partisans of Bonaparte and were favorable to the coup d'etat of 
:8 Brumaire (November 9-10, 1799); the consul appointed several 
of them to the Senate or to thc Tribunate. Meetings in Autcuil in 
Mme Helvduus’ salon, menuoned frequently by Maine de Biran, 
added to the strength of the movement.^ Everything changed as 
soon as the ideologists {ideologues) sensed that Bonaparte was not 
the liberal continuator of thc revolunon they had though him to be. 
He found them hostile to his draft bill on crimes against the 
security of the state; he excluded the “sullen men of Auteuil” 
from the Tribunate, and in 1803 suppressed the Academy of Moral 
and Pohtical Sciences. The decrees cstabhshing the imperial uni- 
versity were drawn up by the enemies of the ideologists Fontancs, 
a friend of Chateaubriand, Cardinal de Bausset, and De Bonald. 
Thc ideologists were united in their opposiuon. They met in sur- 

a? 
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roundings where the spirit of the eighteenth century was snll 
preserved against the encroaching Genttis of Chnsttamty—m the 
salons of Mine de Condorcct or Mme Lebreton They supported 
Moreau’s conspiracy in 1804 and were charged by Napoleon, in an 
attack dehvered before the Councd of State in 1912, with respon- 
sibihty for Mallet’s ploL “All the misfortunes sufiered by our beloied 
France,’’ he said, "must be attnbuted to ideology, to this dark 
metaphysics, which cunningly investigates first causes and seeks to 
estabhsh the legislation of nations on these foundations instead of 
adapting laws to knowledge of the human heart and to the lessons 
of histor)'.’’ It was rational analysis agamst Romantic mtuiuon, the 
spirit of Stendhal— who m a recently published fragment assigned 
roles to anu-Voltainans and enemies of philosophy* — ^against the 
spirit of Chateaubriand. 

The ideologists were particularly hostile to the restorauon of re- 
hgion. “Theology is the philosophy of the world’s childhood, wrote 
Destutt de Tracy m his analyse of Dupm/ UOngine de iotts les 
cultes, “and must now give way to that of the world’s age of reason. 
It IS the creation of imagination, like bad phjsics and bad meta- 
physics, which onginatcd with it m times of ignorance and which 
serve as its basis, whereas the other philosophy is grounded on ob- 
servation and experience.’’® Ideology provides the link between the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century and positivism 


I Destutt de Tracy 

During ihdr penod of triumph the ideologists felt the need, fol- 
lowing the anguish of the revolution, of reorgamzmg the nanonaJ 
system of education. They were concerned with the creauon o 
central schools It was for this reason that Antoine ^ms Claude 
Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836) wrote his Elements 
posed of an Ideology (1801), a General Grammar {1^3) > a I^P 
(18(5), and a Treatise on the Will (1S15). In his Commentary 


’ Memire de France. August I, I93i- 
» Quoted by CHuard, legerion et Us tdealogues, igz5. P 
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the Spirit of Lam, which, though written in 1806, could not be 
published in France until 1819, after its pubhcation in America 
(1811), he speaks out against a system o£ education which has the 
sole purpose o£ securing the pohtical power o£ a sovereign by avail- 
ing itself of rehgion, by paying waters and professors, by restncting 
the most advanced training to erudition and the exact sciences, and 
by excluding philosophical studies. Dcstutt de Tracy is not at all 
impressed by the presumed educative value of religion and mathe- 
matics. “It seems futile to me,” he says, writing of Montesquieu, 
“to try to discover what the author of a religion should do to make 
It palatable and popular. I venture to beheve that no new ones will 
be devised, at least in avilized nauons.” As for mathematics, it is 
no more suitable than any other subject for sharpening the mind; 
it provides no more opportunities than any other disciphne for 
learning to guard against error and must even be said to provide 
fewer, inasmuch as it involves reasoning with ideas that are more 
abstract and less subject to error. Destutt de Tracy considers the 
physical and natural sciences, especially chemistry, to be the key to 
the shaping of a sound mmd.® 

The primary evil of the system of education that he is criticizing 
IS Its lack of unity. The different branches of the sciences "seem 
alien to each other; each seems to have its own cause of certainty; 
... all have several unknown causes behind their first prmciples.” 
The function of ideology in the broad sense is to rediscover unity. 
It IS identical, in his view, to first philosophy, which apphes to reahty 
in general and not to a particular object; to true logic, wluch is not 
the practical art of reasomng but the speculative study of means of 
knowing; to Condillaaan analysis, which is identical to the sci- 
^tific part of lo^c. It is quite distinct, however, from metaphysics, 

this m of the imagination intended to satisfy us, not to instruct 
to.” If it seeks unity, this is the unity of the human point of view, 
the common sourres of the three operations of judgmg, speakinn, 
wilhng; the practical rules are already given by the arts of 

^Quoted by Picavet, Les ideoJogttes, p 382, note 3, 

Prtnapes logigues, m (Euvres (edmon of 1825), IV, 252 
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grammar, and ethics, which leave out no human acUvity {Wor\s, 
edition of 1825, III, 338-48) 

Hence the five parts of the Elements of Ideology ideology in the 
strict sense, which studies tlic human faculties and their division, 
grammar or the study of signs, which deals with discourse, logic, 
which IS concerned with means of arriving at certainty in judg- 
ments, tlic treatise on the will and its effects, which contains ethics 
and political economy, finally, the part that studies the elements of 
all the ph>sical and abstract sciences (JVor{sj III, 350 ff). 

Ideology is an analysis of tlic human faculties, similar in content 
but quite dissimilar in inspiration to the analysis of Condillac, who 
must not be confused with the ideologists, no matter how often they 
claim his support. Dcstutt dc Tracy svas not a “genealogist” in 
search of the genesis of tlic faculucs, and his wriungs exhibit none 
of tlic reductive analysis of the Treatise on Sensations He charges 
that Condillac was guilty on two counts, die opposite to one an- 
other. making distinctions when unity was necessary, umung when 
It was unnecessary. Condillac abused the division of the feculties, 
separating attention from will, though attenuon is only one of the 
effects of will, and judgment from comparison, though they amount 
to the same thing. Furthermore, imaginauon or reflecuon are only 
uses of our faculties and not, as Condillac thought, special faculues 
Condillac was equally wrong in uniong, under the name of under- 
standing, sensibility, memory, and judgment, which he opposes, col- 


lectively, to will (IForl^-f, I, 

Finally, and most important, Condillac saw a senes of faculties 
engendering one another, where one should properly speak of 
primitive and independent faculties (Ifoi^r, I, 97 )- example, 
in his view, sensauon comes before judgment, and judgment con- 
diuons desire, for he beheved that the only point of departure was 
sensation pure and simple, which teaches us nothing except 0 
own state and contains no rclauons; hence the necessity of consuuct- 
ing these relations which are caUed judgments But he was baiUy 
mistaken firsts sensauons can be simultaneous but sdll disunc^ 
simultaneity is an immediately percaved relauon; next, the im- 
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mediate feeling of agreeableness or disagreeableness contains the 
feeling of a relation between sensation and our sentient faculty, and 
It can provoke a desire prior to judgment; consequently sensation, 
judgment, and desire are equally primitive. 

There is in these views a tendency to contrast immediate, con- 
crete observation with the more or less arbitrary results of reductive 
analysis. It is significant that Destutt de Tracy himself compares 
this tendency with that of his fnend Cabanis, who, demonstrating 
the immediate influence of physical phenomena on our judgments 
and inchnations, must have been somewhat dissatisfied with the 
purely ideal, external genesis offered by Condillacian analysis, 
Destutt dc Tracy’s attitude is particularly clear in the problems 
which posed the gravest difficulaes for Condillac. For example, 
instinct, of which the Condillacian analysis had seemed absurd to 
Rousseau, is treated by Cabanis and Destutt de Tracy as being only 
an unmediate result of organization, hke the motions involved in 
the process of digestion. Moreover, Destutt de Tracy impressed 
Marne de Biran by solvmg the problem of external perception, ex- 
tremely complicated with Condillac, in terms of the feeling of 
resistance that our voluntary movements encounter when matter is 
involved. “Our will,” he writes, “causes our muscles to contract, 
. . . and we are warned by a certam feehng. . . . Soon numerous 
experiences teach us that the existence of this feehng is due to the 
resistance of what is called matter; we realize with certainty that our 
will IS being resisted by something other than our sentient faculty 
of willing, and that, consequently, something else exists besides 
this senuent faculty which consututes our self. ... If our will had 
never acted directly and immediately on any body, we would never 
have suspected the existence of bodies” {Wor\s, IV, 212-20). 

Here we see clearly the other side of bs criticism of Condillac 
and be deep-seated reason for it: the investigation of primary fects 
which defy analysis and which have somewhat the same role in 
philosophy as simple bodies m chemistry. Examples of the same 
spirit can be seen later in English psychology. But 
contemporary ideologists, such as Daube {Essay on 


m the writings of 
Ideology Serving 
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alnuoducuon to Genetal Grammar, 1803), wc find refutations 
ot the Condillaaan theory of transformed sensation. Daubc also 
uses the original character of the faculties to refute the theory for 
example, attention, which is activity and preference, cannot be re- 
duced to sensation, which is passive; memory, with the particular 
sentiment of the past which accompanies it, cannot be a form of 
sensation, which is always present; finally, the external world cannot 
be constructed with properties such as extension and stability if 
they have the contradictory character of being both sensations and 
properties of bodies. Analysis always comes to a halt in the face of 
differences. 

For these reasons Destutt de Tracy singled out four irreducible 
modes of sensibility wilhng, judging, feeling, remembering 

Grammar and logic relate to the second mode — judgment. In the 
ideological sense, grammar is the study of signs and their meaning 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries words had been con- 
sidered to be the signs of ideas, and subsequently a judgment had 
been defined (by Locke, for example) as a relation between ideas 
because it is expressed in a proposition, which is a synthesis of words. 
One of Destutt de Tracy’s great discoveries was that a word is pri- 
marily a discourse the first sign is an interjection, which already 
expresses a judgment, later the attribute is separated from its subject 
and the interjection becomes a verb; the essential elements of lan- 
guage are still (as in the Stoic theory of propositions) nouns and 
verbs. 

The scaffolding of AristoteUan logic, according to Destutt de 
Tracy, rests on illusory distinctions The numerous figures and 
modes of syllogism, with their compheated rules, are traceable to 
the distinction between affirmative and negative propositions, uni- 
versals and particulars Yet negative propositions do not exist, he 
reasons, since every proposition expresses a relation, and a negation 
IS an absence of relation The same apphes to particulars, for the 
extension of an attribute is always equal to the extension of its 
subject for example, the proposition “Man is an ammal” implies 
that “an animal” is restricted to an animal of the human species 
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By these considerations Destutt de Tracy excludes, along with the 
mechanism o£ the syllogism, any conclusion vt jormae other than 
the one drawn from reasoning based on identical propositions. But 
he does this in order to demonstrate that true reasoning involves, 
not relations of extension, which can be classed in a small number 
of types prepared beforehand, but relations of ideational content, 
relations which can be discovered in each case only by direct exami- 
nation of the ideas employed. Any argument states that one idea 
contains a second, which contains a third, which contains a fourth, 
and so on The only means of making certain that an argument is 
sound IS not to have recourse to rules but to examine each idea. 
But an almost insuperable difficulty arises if we grant that the idea 
discussed by Destutt de Tracy is not an arbitrary construction of 
the mind but derives its certamty from both its connection with 
other ideas and the primary fact on which the chaTn depends. "Then 
we reahze that our examination or exposition can never be com- 
pleted. To complete our undertaking, we would probably have to 
choose a single idea and examme all the ideas that we have already 
formed, since they arc all so closely interhnked.” Destutt de Tracy’s 
logic rests on a favorite idea of the eighteenth century— -the idea of 
a natural senes and a natural classification. It attributes any error 
to “the perpetual and unpcrceptible vanety of our ideas,” to indi- 
vidual variations in different directions, which introduce the artificial 
and arbitrary into a series of ideas mtended to reproduce the articu- 
lations of reahty. In logic Destutt de Tracy relics, not, hkc Condillac, 
on algebraic transformations, but on chemical or natural classifi- 
cations 


The fourth section of Elements of Ideology consists of a treatise 
on the wiU and its effects. Destutt de Tracy outhned the first part 
and completed the second. In the first part^ the treatise on the will, 
he studies ethics— not rules govermng our actions but the origin 
of our desires and their conforrmty or lack of conformity with the 
true conations of our being, “without pemutting the imposition of 
any law (Woif^s, III, 372). Of particular significance in this part 
IS the chapter on love written by Destutt de Tracy, who was not 
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question even by )udiaous minds.” Thus Cabanis assumes that the 
linking o£ analysis to physiology confers on analysis the certainty 
It lacks. It IS in no way a materiahstic solution of the metaphysical 
problem. “Some men,” he says in the Preface, “seemed to fear that 
this work would have as its aim or effect the reversal of certain 
doctrines and the establishment of others relating to the nature of 
first causes . . . The reader will often see, in the course of the work, 
that we consider these causes to be outside the sphere of our in- 
quines, forever hidden from the means of investigation which man 
received with life” (edition of 1830, p. 18). This agnosticism, still 
bcarmg the imprint of the aghteenth century, was transmitted by 
the ideologists to Comte, who also devoted one chapter of his physi- 
ology to the analysis of the human faculties. 

One positive part of Cabams’ work is very important: the six 
treatises (from the fourth to the tenth) on the intellectual and moral 
influence of age, sex, temperament, disease, and climate. If we dis- 
regard the part which owes its value mainly to wealth of detail, 
one essential idea stands out. This is the importance of the role 
played, in the funcuomng of our faculues, by inner impressions. 
Cabanis (hke Maine de Biran) was an invalid who cxpcnenccd the 
cruel invasion, m his thoughts, of organic sensations of which Con- 
dillac was totally unaware. To tbs oversight is related die inade- 
quacy of the Condillacian theory of mstinct, wbch treats it as a 
reflccuve judgment. To Cabanis, insunct, which designates all inner 
impulses, independent of external impressions— for example, the 
movement of suction in the newborn and especially spontaneous 
acts relatmg to the reproduction of the speaes— is the crucial feet 
behind the existence of organic sensibility, instmet is the result of 
mpressions received by internal organs, just as moral ideas and 
determinauons, accordmg to the analysts, are the result of external 
impressions. 

Tbs distinction transforms the notton of sensibihty {Treatise x 
2d secuon, part 4, note). The practice then was to separate ir- 
ntafaiiity (the unconscious property exbbited by a muscular tissue 
when It responds to a stimulus by contractmg) from sensibiUty 
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which was linked to consciousness; but if irritability can account 
for movement itself, it cannot explain the organization of move- 
ments, such as occurs in instinct or any organic function— for ex- 
ample, in digestion. These movements, comparable by virtue of 
their systcmauzation to the mos’cmcnts of a deliberate act, are oc- 
casioned by a felt internal impression, like the external impression 
which precedes acts 

But this parallelism (the only proof of his theory offered by 


Cabanis) m turn implies that consciousness, contrary to a common 
belief, IS not llic exclusive and disuncuve character of sensibdity 
Consciousness can arise only if an impression is perceived by the 
self, yet sensibility determines a number of important, regular func- 
tions even when the self receives no warning. Cabanis has in mind 
experiences which show diat sumulauon of a muscle produces a 
habitual movement even after the nerve that innervates the muscle 
has been severed. He also has m mind the unnouced influence 


c.\crtcd on our consciousness by organic changes in circulanon or 
digesUon. He is ready, according to Van Helmont, to acknowledge 
several centers of sensibihtj', each \«th a kind of partial self 
The duality introduced by Cabanis between consciousness of self 
and unconscious, private sensibility of self was one of the points 
of departure of Maine de Biran, and his manner of presenung the 
opposition between the conunuity of the acuvity of the internal 
organs and the disconunuity of external impressions (Trea/w ni, 
part 4) recalls the duality of two hves in Bichat The only difference 
is that for Maine dc Biran, as for Bichat, this duahty is an ir- 
rcduable datum; but in Cabanis we find a kmd of monism whic 
makes him consider thought to be a hincoon of the bram, just m 
digcsUon IS a function of the stomach. “If thought differs essenually 
from animal heat, as animal heat differs from chyle an sem , 
must unknown and parucular forces be introduced to acuvate or^ 
of thought and explain their influence on other ^ 

system?” (Treatts. xi, part i). His postulate, imphed if no 
IS that of the unity of nature different boies, inojam > 

are composed of the same substance, and their divers p y 
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Vital, or conscious manifestations are due to the different way in 
which their elements are combined; the physical and the moral are 
therefore completely homogeneous, and the influence of the first on 
the second is a particular instance of reciprocal influences among 
organs That is why the eleventh treatise, titled The Influence of the 
Moral on the Physical and devoted to the influence of the function- 
ing of the brain on the rest of the organism, stays, like all the rest 
of the work, withm the confines of pure physiology. Cabams was 
not only a monist; he shared the naturahstic optimism of the 
eighteenth century. In his view, nature contains the necessary and 
sufficient condiuons of its progress; contrary to the behef of the 
Cartesians, the “physical” is not a cause of confusion, which, ideally, 
should be eliminated, but contains the prinaples without which our 
mchnauons and intelligence would lack direction. The great mistake 
of the analysts was in having isolated the moral by an artifidal 
abstraction. If Condillac was nght m making every mental oper- 
ation a transformed sensation, he failed to see that it was impossible 
to consider sensation an isolated datum which could be conferred 
at will on a statue {^Treatise x, ad section, part ii). Sensations can 
be conceived only as bemg dependent on each other and Ued to all 
the other organic functions. 

ni The Influence of Ideology 

There were no great thmkers among the ideologists. They were 
mediocre writers who used a dull and, at times, affected style, which 
had not been influenced by the Romantic fervor and which pre- 
served the worst traditions of the last years of the eighteenth century. 
But ideology is a spirit rather than a doctrme, and this spirit ani- 
mates all of Stendhal’s work It consists in a vision of men in which 
no universal prmaple separates the observer from reahty. To ap- 
preciate Its indifference to thmgs, we need only recaU illuminism 
and the rise of Romanticism, which, m history, drama, fiction, and 
philosophy, made individuals and events the moments and signs of 
a universal reahty maiufested and realized through them, as if each 
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were a little Messiah. Stendhahan steers dear of d:es£ 

more or less ancere manifetadons of enthusiasm, just as ideological 
anal} sis reject^ in logic or ethics, all-indusive prindples which fail 
to come to grips tsith reahty. Rchgion, which dsewhcre is die sub- 
strate of a umversal doctrine presumed to bring about the dans- 
figuradon of the individual, is a means to power in the true iadi- 
ddual t}’pified by Juhen Sord; and if Fabiice in The Chjnerhouse 
of Parma, having made it serve his pleasure and his interests finally 
looks to it for consolation, he is even then being served by it more 
than he is serving id Stendhal does not believe in an entity called 
rchsion anv’ more than Fabrice believes in the battle of aterloo: 
for although Fabrice was tiiere. as he tramped back and fiiith. 
galloped after his generals, or experienced thirst and hunger, he 
did not discover what historians refer to as a battle. Similarly, JuLen 
Sorel never discovered religion as a thing in itself in the mediocre 
ambitions of seminarists or the b rilliant schemes of Par isi a n poli- 
ticians; and as Conddlac tried to discover in sensation a of 
differential the integration of which produces every human faculty, 
the Stcndhalian novel tries to discover in the passions and fceling» 
of the individual everything that is real in the great ensemble rmre- 
sented by a sodety or a religion. 

French ideology, badly recrived in France, had some success 
abroad, particulmiy in liberal countries or parties Jefferson, then 
President of the United States, was a friend of many ideologist and 
espedaUy of Destutt de Tracy, with whom he coircsponded tor ri- 
most twenty years (1S06-26). Ks correspondence was publi^cd by 
Chinard (1925), and he himself translated and published Tracy s 
Commentary^ on the Spirit of Lams. In iSrS Jefferson wrote to ' 
(Chinard, p- 1S4): T hope that diis book [ElemenU of 
will become the handbook of our smdents and statesmen, and bring 
about progress here in a science concerning which we have ma ^ 

many mistakes.’’ , 

In Italy Condillac had found a disciple in Soave h , 

met hini in Parma. His Institations of Logie, Metaphy~cs. J'- 
Ethics (1791) modifies certain points in the teaclun^ ov n - 
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ie acknowledged reflection as a source of knowledge distinct from 
msation and, before Destutt de Tracy, noted that the sensation of 
jsistancc, and not touch, is the source of behef in the existence of 
he external world. M. Gioia (1767-1835), an economist who was 
ixiled or impnsoned several times on account of his liberal ideas, 
ntroduced mto his Elements of Philosophy (1818) Destutt de 
Tracy’s and Cabams’ theories about mstinct; and he abandoned the 
iimphsm of the Condillacian doctrine, showing the place of judg- 
ment and reflection as faculties distinct from sensation in the for- 
mation of ideas. In 1827 Romagnosi (1761-1835), a junst, pubhshed 
Vhat Is a Sound Mind? In this book, which deviates slightly from 
the teachings of the ideologists, he posits, alongside sensation stricdy 
so called, a logical sense or sense of relations, which is distinct from 
udgment or reflection. Anticipating pragmatism, he defines the 
truth of an idea not by its resemblance to its object but by a law of 
lecessary correspondence between idea and object. Delfico (1744- 
'^^35)9 ^ hbcral who welcomed the French invasion of 1796 as a 
hberation, wrote Studies of Imitative Sensibility (1813) and two 
treauses on orgamc perfectabihty (1814-18), in which he defines 
man as an “imitauve ammal” and shows that imitation is the key 
to moral and intellectual progress. P. Borrelh (1782-1849) pubhshed 
his Intiodmtion to the Natural Philosophy of Thought in 1824 
and his Principles of the Genealogy of Thought in 1825. He defends, 
against Condillac, the irreducibihty of three faculties: sensation, a 
simple occasional cause of thought; judgment the perception of a 
difference; and will, an efficient cause disunct from judgment which 
IS Its stimulus. 


The spiritual kuisbp of the pessimisuc poet Leopardi tvith the 
Ideologists casts hght on the curious affimty of ideology to pessimism 
It IS in Miscellany that Leopardi expresses his admiration for the 
Ideologists, and he offers a spmted satire of "new behevers’’~that 
IS, tradmonahsts— in I nuovt credenti and in Palinode. The Itahan 
ideologists-pamcularly Verri {Treatise on the Nature of Pleasure 
anrf 1773) and Gioia-mamtam that pleasure is man’s only 
good and that it consists only in the cessauon of pam. This accounts 
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for Leopardi’s pessimistic themes: the ranty of pleasures and their 
illusor)' character; the dangers of philosophical analysis, which, by 
reveahng truth to man, makes him egotistical, macnve, and un- 
enthusiastic; and the necessity of a return to the illusions of a spon- 
taneous, instinctive life- 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAINE DE BIRAN AND 
THE DECLINE OF IDEOLOGY 


I Xavier Bichat 

In his Physiological InvesUgaUons Concerning Life and Dealh 
(1800) the physiologist Xavier Bichat (1771-1802) introduced a 
duahty into vital phenomena which broke completely with the 
monistic spirit ammating ideology He made a distinction between 
organic life (functions of digestion, circulation, and the like) and 
animal hfe (sensorial and motor functions). The first, carried on 
continuously by asymmetrical organs, is exempt from the influence 
of habit and is the source of passions, such as anger or fear, the 
second, which has its seat in symmetrically placed organs, is inter- 
mittent and interrupted by penods of sleep, and is the source of 
understandmg and will. This important distinction, contemplated 
by Maine de Biran, Auguste Comte, and Ravaisson, had a much 
greater influence than eclectic spiritualism on the fate of psychology, 
which It freed from the monism of the ideologists 

II Maine de Biran. The Man 

The doctrine of Maine de Biran (176&-1824) offers one of the 
clearest examples of what might be termed the inversion of cig - 
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eenth-century thought during the nineteenth century. Condillacian 
ideology apprehended human thought only as it was totally ex- 
ternahzed in sensations and their signs; Maine de Biran returns to 
the unique conscience of man. The ideologists used a single method, 
analysis, to solve many problems; Maine de Biran uses many 
methods— internal observation, physiology, pathology— to solve a 
smgle problem, the problem of the nature of the human conscience. 

This inversion was consonant, no doubt, with a general tendency 
of the period. It could have been given such a palpable form, how- 
ever, only by a man with the temperament of Maine de Biran, who 
was called back again and again, by a kind of uneasiness and 
organic weakness, to the inner hfe of man. He was in no sense a 
professional philosopher, and his outward hfe was that of a poliUcal 
figure and pubhc offiaal. Born at Bergerac in 1766, he was an ad- 
mimstrator m the Dordogne (1795-97), a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred (1797-98), subprefect of Bergerac (1806-12), 
treasurer to the Chamber of Deputies (1815), councilor of state 
(1816), and deputy from Bergerac (1818-24). 

A contest sponsored by the Academies of Paris, Berhn, and Copen- 
hagen prompted him to write some technical works. Through ihp se 
works he became acquainted with the ideologists, particularly 
Destutt de Tracy and Cabams. He frequented the salon of Mme 
Helvctius at Auteuil, parucularly from 1802 to 1809, and was also 
the friend and correspondent of Ampere. But it was by a kind of 
mner necessity that he was drawn to philosophy. His diary is 
devoted entirely to complaints about his distractions and "natural 
weak-mindedness ’ which prevented him from pursuing anything 
at length, his mstabihty and the ceaseless agitation of orgamc impre- 
sions, which kept mterfering with bs hfe. All these troubles were 
intensified by his social life. “I have clear proof," he writes, “that 
I am not made for wordly affairs; they disturb me and upiet me 
to ^10 avail. I am worthless unless engaged in solitary reflection, 
would that I could recapture my worthl” {Diary, November 1815; 
ed. La Valette-Monbrun, p. 193). Yet he knows that his state of 
agitauon is due to nothing external "When one achieves inner 
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ralm, one can meitate and accomplish reflective experiments, even 
m agitated surroundmp, TOthout being disturbed; but when one 
suffers from inner agiiauons, evcrj-tbrng is distracung, and the 
deepest sohtude vnnU not bring calm ” Hence his defimUon of a 
philosopher: "To philosophize is to reflect, to make use of one’s 
reason, in erei^thing and everjTi'hcrei in the tumult of the world 
as in one’s solitude or study” {Diary, June i8i6, p. 233). 

m Formation of the Doctrine: Habit 

Buffon and Rousseau were his first masters In Reflections on 
Nature (17451 cd. Tisserand, I, 3 i~ 43 ) borrows his image of na- 
ture from Buffon. In this generahzed Newtonian system attracnon is 
considered to be a primary force of matter — one that explains not 
onl)’ phenomena relating to celestial mechanics but also all phj steal 
or c hemi cal phenomena, and even impetus 

Along with Buffon, the Rousseau of Reeeries of a Solitary was 
at first Marne de Biran’s true master. All his descriptions of his 
troubled instabihty, his lack of self-control, his shyness m the pres- 
ence of others, bear the strong imprint of Rousseau (I, 37) He is 
skeptical of morahsts and their flowerj’ prescriptions. “Before seek- 
ing to direct our affecuons, we should of course knoiv the hmits of 
our control over them. I have not seen this quesuon dealt nith 
anj'where. Morahsts assume that man can always develop affections, 
change his inclinations, change the direction of his passions; they 
claim that the soul is sovereign, exerting absolute control oier the 
senses But is that true? Or to tvhat extent is that true? (I, 60). He 
resolves to let himself be bom along by the nde. “hfy will exerts no 
control over my moral state. . . . ^^Tiat, then, is this so-called ac- 
tiiity of the soul^ Always at the mercy of impressions originating 
outside iti the soul is depressed or uphfted, sad or joyous, calm or 
agitated, according to the temperature of the air or the state of the 
digestive system. ... If at times I am afforded peace of nund bj 
the absence of passions and by a pure consaence, I shall no longer 
try to enchain this contentment. ... I shall enjoy it when it comes, 
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always keep myself m a position to enjoy it, never set it aside 
through any fault of my own, but smce my activity is powerless to 
induce it or restrain it, I shall not exhaust myself, as I did some 
time ago, by vain efforts to induce passions or emotions and to 
shake off this dead calm” (I, 59, 61). The alternauon of confidence 
and discouragement is irremediable, and the illusion that our ac- 
uvity is under our control soon disappears: “The pleasure that I 
feel when the fibers of my brain yield to the impetus of my will, 
the discouragement that possesses me when I sense that these fibers 
are paralyzed, and my soul— like a musiaan who, wishing to play 
his instrument, feels the strings grow slack under his fingers and 
does not have the strength to tighten them— is powerless to act 
upon them, the temptation, in my good moments, to persuade myself 
that I am responsible for them, although comparison shows clearly 
that this state depends on the current disposition of my organs, over 
which I am powerless.” 


Sometimes consciousness of this necessity leads him to a state of 
quiet composure which is enUrdy Stoical. If our state depends on 
the assemblage of our machine, “the source of the evils of our con- 
dition IS in ourselves much more so than in the external things to 
which we attribute them. If we were thoroughly convinced of this 
truth, we would grumble much less about fate, we would not try 
so hard to free ourselves from these states of anxiety, and we would 
show more resignauon” (I, 84). Thus mtrospection, to which Maine 
de Biran was predisposed by the fluctuations of his orgamc state, 
enabled him nevertheless to avoid a morbid predelicUon for analysis 
that culmmates in finding self-saUsfaction in the variable interplay 
of inner feehngs. Instead of a physical state of happiness beyond 
om control, he urges us to "repudiate noisy pleasures, especially to 
show benevolence and chanty in deahng with the misfortunes of 
others-in a word, to seek the pleasures attached to a pure conscience 
and sound health, which alone can lead us to a state of happiness.” 

Nevertheless the Stoic ideal of harmony with oneself and con- 
ormity to natur^Ae ideal he meditated upon as a result of his 
studies of Cicero and Seneca-seemed to him hard to attam. Happy 
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j-f the man who, liaving gained knowledge of his own tastes and 
faculties through intensive study of himself, has succeeded in har- 
monizing lus life and conduct with diem, but “what seems worse to 
me in the ordinary condiuon of men, is that they are, almost with- 
out c^ccptlon, condemned to know notliing of themselves. PotenUal 
faculties can remain hidden, unknown to tlicir possessors, unul 
fortuitous arcumstanccs give rise to their employment ” Also “the 
characteristic sign of wisdom,” harmony with oneself, “is easier to 
envision than to attain; it is to the greatest practical philosopher 
what a hyperbole is to its asymptotes” (I, 91). Furthermore, our 
nature is not a sufficiently stable reality to serve as a standard, for 
example, when Rousseau advises us, in order to achieve happiness, 
to diminish the excess of our desires over our faculties and to bring 
power and will into perfect balance, he is forgetting the lesson 
learned by Helvduus — that the death of our desires would be the 
death of our faculties, and that it is impossible to dimmish one with- 
out diminishing the others as well Finally, we must not condemn 
an active life, as Seneca did, and preach inner withdrawal The 
whole art of happiness consists only in procuring for ourselves the 
best possible sentiment of existence; for that we need the help of 
the objects around us Wisdom consists not in breaking the bonds 
that unite us to these objects but in choosing those most appropriate 
to the goal we must set up for ourselves” (1, 104). 

The final proof that the Stoics were wrong is that between our- 
selves and objects, there is feeling its influence cannot be ehiiunated 
Montesquieu, at the beginning of his Spirit of Laws, spea 0 
natural, fixed laws resulung from the relauons which men maintain 
among themselves, but he forgets that these relations are unsta 
“A strong man does not sense these relaUons in the same way as 
a weak man, and a change of temperament is certain to nng 
about a change in the way a man considers himself with respe 
the beings around him - . • Such is the principle that preven^^ 
from arriving at fixed ideas about our wretched human nature t , 
112). The Stoic boasts of his independence and his hberty 
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respect to things, without realizing that his confidence in himself 
undoubtably depends on the state of his sensory apparatus. Knowl- 
edge of causes is supposed to protect us from fear, but the man 
who is best informed about the usefulness of temperance will be 
very intemperate if his gastric )Uices are overly active” (I, ii8). 

Nevertheless, Maine de Biran was constantly tempted by the Stoic 
ideal. He comments sympathetically on the Tttsculan Disputations 
and supports Epictetus against both Montaigne and Pascal (I, 130- 
36; 139). While reading Bonnet, he meditated at length on the prob- 
lem of freedom, and afterward he seems to have gained new insights. 
He deaded to abandon completely the metaphysical question of 
freedom. The quesuon is insoluble, he concluded, “because it is im- 
mediately hnked to knowledge of the motive principle of will, to 
knowledge of the union of the two substances of which man is 
composed and their reaprocal influence These mysteries are im- 
penetrable, and the greatest philosophers ... are no closer to their 
solution than an ignorant man” ( 1 , 142). The question is also mane, 
for It has no bearmg on ethics. The inner sense, on the contrary, 
acquamts us directly with our power to arrest our attention and 
fix It on an object; it shows us the difference between states in 
which we let our souls drift aimlessly and states in which, after 
companng and calculating, we arrange our ideas and try to de- 
termine then relations “Is there not a true activity of the soul? 
Do I not sense, through the exertion it requires of me, an ensuing 
lassitude?” (I, 145). The reahty of this activity is a datum of the 
inner sense, independent of any metaphysical speculation; and it 
makes possible the vigilance that enables me to preserve, against 
the confusion introduced by sentiment, "this order which I delighted 
in imposing on my ideas, this order on which I make my happiness 
depend.” 

From this moment, in 1795, in the midst of all these osallations, 
Maine de Biran’s method and doctrine began to assert themselves a 
method that consists in identifying the data of the inner sense; 
a doctrine that isolates in the mind two series of phenomena, always 
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combined — those in which the mind is active and those in which 
it is pasnve. But we also see the moral preoccupations and e\en the 
vital need to which this doctrine was related. 

Hiese considerations account for Maine de Bnan’s critical attitude 


toward dghtccnth-ccntury philosophy, to which he links, as its 
sequel, the dogma of popular sovereigntj' and the revolunonai)' 
commotion which issued from it. This dogma is closely related to 
Helvedus’ principle concerning the equality of nunds and to his 
rational philosophy, which stipulates that reason alone should guide 
the people (I, i 65 ; 303). Rational philosophy, however, is itself 
indissolubly linked to Condillac’s doctrine of the origin and de- 
velopment of the faculties of the human mind Having made every 
idea depend on the institution of signs, and having affirmed that 
analysis in its highest form is a return to analysis as we practice it 
spontaneously, Condillac should have concluded that no idea is 
beyond the reach of any mind whatsoever. But, m the first place, 
to assume that the capadty for thinking docs not exist apan from 
the use of signs is false. How could signs have been created without 
a mental operation? (I> 2S3; 2S9). And since the mind apprehends 
resemblances and differences between objects, we can conceive of 
a thought without a rign. “There would then be less subtlety but 
more rcalitj', less surface but more depth and solidity in our knowl- 
edge, which would be wholly affeenve and would no longer influ- 
ence our conduct” Next^ it is wrong to assume that simple know - 
edge of the ongin of our ideas teaches us to conduct and conOT 
the min4 whose functioning depends also on many unforseca e 
and unexpected physical conditions (1, 214). 

The general mistake of eighteenth-centurj' philosophy wm con- 
fusing the two domdns, already clearly separated, of refleem e ac- 
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on. ethics would be useless; but inasmuch as ways of sensing are 
quite different, ... one can establish no certainty on such a variable 
basis” (1, 191). 

Here we find the first statement of the theme that was to dominate 
the thinking of Maine de Biran* unstable or wavering sentiment in 
contrast to stable reflection, passivity in contrast to acUvity. His 
studies of habit, in his treatise on The Influence of Habit on the 
Faculty of Thinking, have the sole aim of demonstrating and de- 
taihng this opposition. Since it affects our passive faculties and our 
acuve faculues quite differently, habit is a reagent that will enable 
us to separate them with certainty. Some faculues, hke sensations 
and sentiments, change and become debased under the influence of 
habit; whereas others, hke perception, improve and acqmre greater 
precision, speed, and ease. “The influence of habit is a positive test 
which we can apply to these feiculues to determine the identity or 
diversity of their origin; all those modified m the same way in 
passing through this cruable should be placed in the same class, 
and vice versa” (II, 301) What interests Maine de Biran is not 
habit Itself but its role m his impassioned investigation of a center 
of acUvity surrounded by fluctuaung states. We need only consider 
the definitive plan of his treausc, as it was printed in 1802. The 
mtroduction is mtended to show the presence of an active faculty m 
every form of knowledge- beginning with the lowliest perceptions, 
we receive impressions from the outside passively and add to rbptn 
somethmg of our own, for we have at our disposal movements by 
which we can arbitrarily modify the condiuons of recepuvity. We 
do not see, we look; and if the percepuons of sight and hpann g are 
clearer than the perceptions of smell and taste, ihis is because of the 
more complicated motor systems to which they are hnked— the 
muscles of the eye m one instance and, in the other, the vocal system 
of emission of sounds. Nor can memory be reduced to the simple 
repetiuon of previously experienced passive impressions. How could 
we succeed m separating them and identifying them when they 
occur again? “To suppose that the self is identical to all its modifi- 
cations, yet compares them and separates them, is to make a contra- 
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dietary supposition” (II, 49). Thus the whole introducuon strong' 
supports, against the Condillaaan theory of faculties as transformet 
SMsations, the primitive duahty of knowledge But toward the eac 
of tae introduction Maine de Buan adds that “this whole trcatisi 
will be only the continuation of previous analyses; it should at the 
same time serve to confirm them, if they are exact” (II, 66). 

In the first section, "On Passive Habits,” Maine de Biran aiiru 
especially to show that habit gradually obscures our active role ir 
knowledge, with the result that we are finaUy persuaded by it to 
confuse sensation and perception, passivity and activity. Investi- 
gations of the formation of habit will free us from this illusion 
showing us how it is produced, they will enable us to see “how the 
individual is completely blmd concerning his own role in per- 
ception, . . . how the composite function of perceiving — by virtue 
of Its speed, ease, and apparent passivity — tends always to approxi- 
mate sensation strictly so called . . . Habit erases the hne of de- 
marcation between voluntary and mvoluntary acts” (IT, 103) The 
role of the investigator is to retrace this hne, reflecting on habit 
and eliminating what it has done By deadening sensation, by facili- 
tating and making more precise, movements relating to the organs 
of the senses, and by forging a stronger hnk betiveen impressions 
and adaptive or facihtating movements, habit has gradually put an 
end to all effort and to awareness of the active part we take in 
acquirmg our knowledge One of its most smgular effects occurs in 
tactile perception. Here “muscular effort disappears or is no longer 
sensed, except in its product. . . The individual, misjudging his 
own strength, transfers it entirely to an object or resisting term, to 
which he attributes the absolute quahties of inertia, solidity, and 
weight” (II, 106) Consequently, in spite of his active movements, 
which are the conditions of knowledge, when “his perceptive faculty 
reaches [through habitj the degree of perfection on one hand or 
bhndness on the other, . . . the individual remains passively exposed 
to the impetus of external causes, which often stimulate him even 
when he is unaware of them, or to organic influences” (II, 120) 

The study of active habits, m the second section, is intended to 
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show US how we regain control and mastery over these movements 
“how, to use the expression constantly repeated by Maine de Biran, 
we again have disposiuon of ourselves.” To grasp the significance of 
his words, we must pay particular attention to his use of the con- 
cept Sign, In the Condilladan tradition, the exercise of thought was 
considered to be inseparable from language, the indispensable instru- 
ment for analysis. Here Maine de Biran is absolutely faithful to 
this tradiuon, but he stresses what he considers a pnmordial char- 
actensuc of the sign, it is a movement, and one which, to fulfil its 
role as a sign, should remain at our disposition. We have at our 
disposiUon the power to evoke an idea, and thus, indirectly, we are 
masters of our ideas. In this sense, movements connected with our 
impressions in perception are the natural signs of these impressions, 
insofar as they are available, and they cease to be their natural signs 
when habit removes them from the will. Then “their natural 
funcuons as signs are absolutely forgotten or shghted; there is no 
longer any available recall” (II, 305). It is then that “the secondary 
signs of language happily come to check the mobihty of habit, to 
reveal to the individual the kind of control that he ran exercise over 
several of its modifications, to create for him a second memory.” 

Insntuuonal signs carry on the work, beginmng at the point 
where the results have been chedied by habit. But habit hes in 
wait for these as well as for the prcccdmg signs, and the history 
of hman thought is the history of its various failures to maintain 
Ae “availabihty” of Aese signs (and, wiA 1^ self-mastery), and Ae 
description of its efforts to overcome routme. 


IV The Doctrine of the Self: The Primitive Pact 

The test question put out in 1805 by Ae Academy of Moral and 
Pohne^ Sciences, “How can Ae faculty of thinkmg be analyzed, 
Md what are Ae eiraentary functions Aat must be identified m 
It was framed, in Ae context of ConAllac’s doctrme, by Ae ideolo- 
gists who made up Ae Academy. To analyze Aought was in this 
sense, as Maine de Biran knew, to enumerate Ae Averse forms and 
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characteristics manifested by sensation in the process of its trans- 
formation and expressed by the generic term thought Maine de 
Biran arbitrarily gave it a completely different sense, in keeping 
with his fundamental preoccupation — the distinction between pas- 
sivity and activity in ourselves, between what we experience and 
what we do What he introduced in this way represented a great 
innovation, not only in the results of analysis but also in the form 
of analysis It was not a new classification but a new plan of cleav- 
age, as if mechanical analysis by division were replaced by chemical 
analysis, which reveals the presence of heterogeneous elements in 
seemingly uniform realities. 

The inner hfe of Maine de Biran consisted in the alternation of 
domination by the body and self-mastery, of states in which we feel 
that happiness or unhappiness springs from involimtary organic dis- 
positions, and those rare moments when we feel full control over 
ourselves His doctrine is a kmd of generahzation of this awareness 
of duahty, which he discovers in what seem to be the simplest 
phenomena of consciousness From the description of the inner hfe, 
in which he was anxiously pursuing a procession of affective states 
whose direcuon he could not determine, he passes on to psychologi- 
cal analysis, which rediscovers what might be termed the differential 
of the hfe of the soul or, to use his own expression, the primitive 
fact, in which activity unites with passivity the first source of any 


consaousness , 

The joining of these two theses-that the primitive fact is the 

source of consciousness and that it is at the same time the o ject o 
an immediate inner expenence — is the nucleus of the who e 
of Maine de Biran. "What matters most is to begin . . with the 
simplest knowledge, the most certain of all that which our mind 
can acqmre — knowledge without which no other now e g 
possible and with which aU other knowledge becomes possible 

(Nav.ll* ediuoa, in, 340. “ 
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lattgral procedure, begiiuung widi the primitive ace 
the development of consciousness 
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The primitive fact is the muscular effort in which the self or ego 
perceives itself immediately as a hyperorgamc force producing the 
movement of a muscle. The ego perceives itself only as a cause 
acting on resistant matter. There is no act of self-intuition, no 
consciousness outside this act. There is m any consciousness of the 
self (and any consciousness is consciousness of the self) the intimate 
umon of these two heterogeneous elements — material force and ma- 
terial resistance. The ego apprehends itself as a cause m effort, m- 
separable from the effect which it produces. 

All the errors of philosophers on this point stem from their failure 
to apprehend the inner experience of effort in its irreducible ongi- 
nahty They substitute for the act of the self, mseparabie from the 
affirmauon of an external existence, a thinkmg substance, which is 
presented from without as a permanent thing— as a material tWng 
capable of receiving modificauons. As Hobbes clearly saw, in con- 
trast to Descartes, the idea of substance is mseparabie from the image 
of an extended substrate; it follows, and Malebranchc drew out this 
consequence, that any modification of the soul— sensation, d es ire, 
vohuon— IS uniformly apprehended as a passive mode of the soul, 
which can have no cause other than God, the universal cause. Even 
if, hke Leibniz, we attnbute the series of modifications of the soul 
to an inner cause, we are stiU denymg any relauon of cause to effect 
between body and soul, and to explain their correspondence we are 
obhged to have recourse to the forced hypotheses of occasionalism or 
to preestablished harmony. But that is not all, for m Descartes’ sub- 
stanUahsm Maine de Biran sees the prmciple of eighteenth-century 
matenahsm: spmtual substance as it was conceived by Descartes 
differed too httle from material substance not to have been as- 
smulatedtoit. 

AH these consequences issue from the imual step taken by Des- 
cartes. Cogtto ergo sum. He bcheved he had found in thought a 
reflecuon of self on self completely independent of a causal action 
on the body, and this led him to isolate thinking substance, as a 
thing, from extended substance. But these ideas were also confirmed 
by Bacons method, which consists essentially m subsututing the 
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classification of facts for the impossible and deceptive investigation 
of productive causes Applying this method to facts about the soul, 
the ideologists sought to limit themselves to observing these facts 
and reducing them, by means of analogies, to general facts, as 
Newton had reduced all facts about celestial mechanics to gravi- 
tation. 


Modern philosophy in its entirety, according to Maine de Biran, 
has neglected inner experience and its immediate data in fiivor of 
a representation of its object based on our perception of external 
things, but without understanding that this second perception is 
impossible without the first For, contrary to Descartes, inner obser- 
vation tells us certisstma scientta et clamante conscientia that any 


consciousness is action concernmg the external world, an attempt to 
overcome resistance Inner experience therefore provides us with no 
substance but only an active, individual force bound up with the 
passive term on which it acts. That there is no subject without an 
object, no object without a subject, is not a universal proposioon, 
such as we find among the Germans, but the expression of an indi- 
vidual, incommunicable experience, an object is resistance, msepa- 
rable from power. On the other hand, contrary to Malcbranche, 
Hume, and the ideologists, Maine de Biran interprets this pnmmve 
&ct as the direct verification of an efl 5 cicnt causal action I appeal 
to the innpr sense of each man m the state of wakefulness and 


consciousness, or compos sui, to determine whether he is or is not 
aware of his effort, which is the actual cause of a paructilar move- 
ment that he imuates, suspends, arrests, or conunues as he wishes 
and because he wishes, and whether he makes a clear disunction 
between this movement and another which he senses or perceives in 
certain cases as being effected effortlessly or against his will-tor 
example, the convulsive movements of habit” (Naville’s edition, 
III, 464) According to Marne de Biran, Malebranche’s most genera 
objecoon against the efficacity of voluntary effort is our ignorance 
of the comphcated mechanism of the produrtion of a muscuia 
movement (HI, 508-^). How could we be the cause of a movejn 
when we have no clear and distmct idea of the condiuons of 
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existence? This amounts to asking how one could impart the de- 
sired movement to the hands on the face of a watch, without 
knowing how to construct a watch. The force of the objection 
derives from the fact that an attempt has been made to represent, 
in the imagination, the relation between the self and the body as 
idenucal to the relation between the watchmaker and. the watch; 
but here the relation is one that cannot be translated by the imagi- 
nauon— the relauon between the self, which feels free in its effort, 
and the movement it produces. Malcbranche’s objection simply 
signifies that the will did not create its own body and means of 
acuon Maine de Biran therefore thinks he is justified also in re- 
sponding to the challenge thrown down by Hume, who defied any- 
one to show him an efficacious action in a single experiential 
fact.^ We see it immediately, he reasons, without any dialectical 
proof or induction, in voluntary effort; in such matters, however, the 
point IS not to offer proof but to prepare the mind, to suppress 
prejudices which prevent us from adopung the right point of view 
for observing the mind. 


The Biranian nouon of effort is nevertheless somewhat unusual, 
for the term effort naturally suggests an excepuonal, discontinuous 
psychological state, which interrupts the flow of consciousness for a 


brief interval, whereas the so-called primitive fact is present through- 
out the interval of the existence of consaousness— -that is, during the 
entire period of wakefulness— and is a relatively constant, uniform 
fact. Maine de Biran was one of the first to emphasize the multi- 
pliaty of voluntary movements, which condition all knowledge 
and particularly sensory knowledge. For example, thanks to the 
muscular system of the eye, our visual perceptions can remain dis- 
tinct, and because a comphcaied system can produce vocal sounds 
at will, hearing can play a leading role in our knowledge of the 
external world and particularly of our fellow men The direct 
function of the sign, accordmg to Maine de Biran, is not to repre- 

‘ For the critique o£ Hume, cf espeaaliy RSpomes mix arptmetiu contre Vaper- 
tmfflerfiafe dnnt Umson cmisale etitre k eotthir pnmrn) et la motion et 
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sent the quahties of an object in their entirety but, because it is 
voluntary movement, to serve as a stable fulcrum, always available 
as a verification of pnor work. Consequently, durmg the entire 
state of wakefulness a perpetual but variable tension is maintained 
by the will m all of part of our muscular systems Effort, in the 
Biraman sense, designates only this voluntary activity. 

Buan’s constant appeal to inner experience does not prevent his 
doctnne of effort from leavmg several questions unanswered The 


idea of a hyperorgamc force, which is transformed into nervous 
energy, or at least produces the nervous energy necessary for 
muscular contraction, is far from clear. He seems to have in 
mmd a hmited force which is always the same in quantity for each 
subject Progress is always inherent, not in this force but in its 
effects; for through habit, the first movement produced by it can 
become progressively easier and more automatic, leavmg it available 
for another movement; consequently new acts arc superimposed on 
estabhshed automausms. But it seems that in the simplest mitial 
act— m smclhng, for example^ or in the first stammering of a 
child— there is no less force than in the most complex ac^ which 
simply profits by already estabhshed automatisms Equally obscure 
are the condiuons under which the feelmg of effort is produced, 


for muscular resistance is felt at the very moment of its occurrence, 
as if feelmg followed the course of a neural flmd. Amp^e insisted on 
TTialftng a distmction between awareness of the force that is exerte 
and the muscular sensation itself which, as such, is afferent an 
mdisunguishable from the sensauon produced by an mvolim^ 
muscular contradicuon. Maine de Biran refuses to concur ^ 
imual contraction is experienced as a duect effect of my e ort, m 
a manner qmte distinct from mvoluntary contradicuon 
Many such emgmas issue from the fact that idenucal physiolo^cai 
phenomena (for example, the producUon of movement by an mtiiK 
originatmg m the nervous system) are interpreted differen y, 
pendmg on whether the influx is attnbuted to an organic 
hyperorgamc source. It is still very difficult to unite mner experience 

and physiological description. 
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We gam a clearer miderstanding o£ the significance o£ these 
difficulties i£ we remember that the aim o£ Maine de Biran’s doctrine 
was one suggested to him by his inner life: to overcome or at least 
to thwart physiological fatahty. He ivas openly hosule to De Bonald’s 
famous definition of man as an intelhgence served by organs. In 
reahty, during a great part of his life man is, rather, the slave of an 
organism which determines his happiness or unhappiness, inde- 
pendent of his will. His task is to determine whether, at what point, 
and to what extent his own acts can influence his organism Con- 
trary to the favorite hypotheses of the eighteenth century, this goal 
cannot be reached through a kind of inner progression in com- 
plexity, which would gradually change animal life mto rational 
life, but only through die kind of unpredictable revolution m which 
we see "the center of the sensitive soul [the motor center] come 
under the control of the free force which is the essence of the human 
soul, and subordinate itself to this force in such a way as to execute, 
under its mfluence, every orgamc operanon of the ammal” (Naville’s 
edition. III, 477). This force sut jum is provoked by nodung ex- 
ternal or antecedent ()ust as Rousseau’s soaal state was in no way 
germinal in the natural state but due to die absolute imtiativc of 
the social contract). Man has a dual nature simplex tn vitalitate, 
duplex tn humanttate. He is not an intelhgence served by organs 
but a rational animaL 

Behef in conunuous progress, bcgmnmg with sensation, was 
occasioned by the fact that so-called simple states, from which 
Condillac proceeded, were in reahty mixed modes that already con- 
tained the term to be explained. Whereas Condillaaan sensauon 
means sensation accompamed by consciousness of the self, Biraman 
analysis makes a disuncuon between consciousness and purely 
orgamc sensibihty, which exists only in ammaU or in a very 
young chid, before the first mamfestauon of willpower. Maine de 
Biran had much difficulty in convmcing others, notably Amp^e, of 
the existence of these unconscious, unnoUced sensations, in which 
the seif IS not involved, and which he calls ooscure perceptions in 
his treatise on Bergerac (Tisserand’s edition, vol. V). The reason 
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IS that animal sensibility, like effort, is a “primitive fact, complete 
in Its own class” (Naville’s edition, III, 400); moreover, the two 
primitive facts are so closely interconnected in the slightest per- 
ception that It becomes very difficult for us to conceive them 
separately. “That is why the word sensation always includes, im- 
phcitly and indivisibly, consciousness of the sensing subject^ so that 
the sensation seems to vanish when the subject is removed ” To put 
his meamng across, he often quotes Condillac’s famous dictum 
“The statue becomes the smell of a rose.” The primitive fact of 
organic sensibility is the absolute passivity causing the soul to 
identify itself successively with every state that comes to it from 
the body, giving rise to a disconnected muluphaty This organic 
sensibility includes — ^along with sensation and affections of pleasure 
and grief, instinct, desire, and passion— every state in which there 
IS no domination by the self and, consequently, no consaousness In 
this inferior life the affecuons are simultaneous and present a 
senes of disappearing pictures (Tisserand’s edition, IV, 202, note), 
in active hfe, however, facts are successive and present a kind of 
spatialization and dissemination, which contrasts with constant, 
lasUng acuvity. A similar contrast is seen in the vitalism of Bordeu 
and Barthez, which Maine dc Biran seems at times to approximate 
Against Stahl, who, in keeping with Cartesian dualism, saw the 
principle of orgamc phenomena in the rauonal soul itself, Bor eu 
considered hfe to be autonomous activity, pecuhar to the organism 
and consubstantial with it. The driving force of organic phenomena 
IS sensibihty, the vital property par excellence "All elements 0 a 
hving body,” he says, “are sensible by their essence; hfe depen s 
on the faculty that animal fibers possess for feehng and moving 
Precisely the same view is held by Maine de Biran, who considers 
“sensibihty” to be diffused so perfectly through orgamc matter 
that It does not need to be concentrated in a 
order to be productive That is why he condemne e 
Bichat was then estabhshing between organic hfe (like P ® ^ 

enon of digestion) and animal hfe (hke the contraction of so<all 

»As quoted by Papillon, dc la phlosophc tnodcrnc, H, 
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voluntary muscles). Since the contraction o£ these muscles is not 
due to the will but “as in habit and passions or emotions, to 
organic connections or sympathies, there is no reason for putting it 
in a separate class In this way the demarcation between the two 
hves— ammal hfe and human hfc— is defimuvely established.” 

The active self and its effort agamst the body, which resists it, 
according to Maine de Biran, contains the germ of man’s whole 
intellectual and moral hfe Is this pnmmve fact of inner experience, 
in its nakedness and with its individual and personal character, 
sufficient to engender all theoretical and practical reason, wdth its 
universal prinaples? To be sure, dunng this same period the feehng 
that the self is isolated m an ahen nature led Senancour to his 
ipology for suicide and Alfred de Vigny to the sad, stoic calm of 
The Death of the Wolf. But Maine de Biran is influenced by the 
feehng that the self has absolute control over itself m its own 
domain, which is quite limited, of course; it is the certainty of 
bemg a cause which contams the seed of all rauonahty. “Since 
I think that there is no intellectual idea,” he wrote to Ampbe, 
“no distmct percepUon or no percepuon in the strict sense that is 
not hnked originally to an action of the will, I cannot refram 
from considenng the intellectual or cogmuve system to be grounded 
absolutely on the system of the will, so to speak, and to differ from 
It only by expression” (Tisscrand’s edition, VII, 400). The demon- 
strauon of tbs thesis is one of the great difficulues of Biranism. We 
have already noted the importance he attached to the motor elpm^ nt s 
of percepuon and, more generally, to the signs, natural or msutu- 
tional, in intellectual ideas. But does not this voluntary part of the 
phenomenon concern the personal use we make of our intelligence, 
rather than its universal content? When it comes to grounding a 
universal affirmation, such as the prmaple of causahty on knowledge 
of our own causahty in voluntary acts, Maine de Biran’s argument 
is defccuve. How can we deduce, from the acuvity in wbch we are 
consciously engaged, the permanence of the self during moments 
when It IS macuve? And how vahd is the analogy that leads us to 
beheve, because we ourselves arc causes, that modificauons we 
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eipenence bzt do not produce are the ejects of a cause ouu d: 
ourselves.' For iis argument to he correct, the principle of causalt* 
would first have to be accepted, and this prindple is precisely isht 
is to be demonstrated. The same apphes to moral principles, v.i ch 
we cannot reads by starting from the absolute freedom of the seL 
Here again, a moral consdence originates because we see, in others, 
persons dmikr to oursehes; thus “the individual sphere luntus 
itself ^oniaaeousl)'^ (Xatille’s edidon, HI, 35). But *.shj ths 
analogy? Perhaps it was hard for Maine de Biran to he consistent 
on this point without coming face to face with an individualism 
he vdshed to avoid. In his writings we find an anthropo’ogv out of 
harmony with Hs prjchology, “B5 virtue of the anthropobgicd 
relation,'' he writes, “no agent can be reduced to its individuaLtv, 
whatever it inows or feds is shared with another agent or hnoivn 
through another agent. The anthropological relauon enters as a 
necesmrv’ element into the consdence of the human selT (III. yij 


V The Lsier Philosophy of Maine de Biran 


This appeal to a land of immediate communication beiwcd 
persons setts support in moral life rather than in universal pn"- 
dples. It seeks support in a rdaiion of a new kind— one ihsi 
transcends the life of the individual and is hke a new kind ci 
primldve fact. To reach the universal- Iifainc de Biran moves no 
toward rationalism but toward mvslidsm. Beginning vnih th. 
treadse on The And) yds of Thought, he joins Gassendi and 
car.es. who claimed riiat he had stripped thought bare in the vc'-j 
refiecdon of the Copto, by saving that nodiing acts on iiseh 2. - 
mat ar.v acdon must involve an external term (Tis'^eraiid s edition 
J\’, zoe-pS). A: an;« rate, he conunues. this is uue of o'dinar. 
cr w£.efulz;ers, for in mvrJcal states there is no longer 2'’;'“'"- 
hr. inferior:*:.- Thus die mvsneal state emerges as a pnmmj 
irredurinfe fact, v.h.ch occupcs the exact place Oi the 
vhith Descar.es is rjpposed to have made the m.stal c c, n'.'*'’ > 
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together the two hves — the rational human life, which can only 
be action on something external, and the life of the spirit Then 
comes absorption in God, and the soul has no more personality than 
It had m animal life; it follows that human life is the intermediary 
between animal life, in which man falls when he surrenders to 
passions, and the hfe of the spint, which is at once absolute 
autonomy and fusion in God, since “nothing happens in the senses 
and the imaginauon that is not willed by the self, or suggested or 
inspired by the supreme force in which this self is finally absorbed” 
(Naville’s edition. III, 419) Thus the hfe of the spirit alone puts 
an end to the feehng of powerlessness which overwhelms Maine de 
Biran, and frees him from enslavement to the body— something that 
Stoiasm, relymg solely on the strength of the will, could not ac- 
comphsh. Marcus Aurehus apphed to the second life that which is 
true only of the third. The spirit is essentially love in the sense 
assoaated with Chrisuan mysucism, that is, “hfe communicated to 
the soul, and as an addiUon of its own hfe, which comes to it 
from the outside and from above” (II, 541) Love creates between 
spints an immediate relation, independent of signs The hfe of 
the spirit IS not conUnuous with human effort; it can be rallpfl mto 
existence only by God, who is to our souls what our souls are to 
our bodies. Along with its own acuvity, the soul has “faculues and 
operations which depend on a higher principle, and these operations 
are earned out m its depths and without its knowledge; ... in- 
tellectual intuitions, inspirations, supernatural movements, in which 
the soul is released from possession of itself and placed wholly under 
the influence of God” (III, 549). The work of Maine de Biran 
is crowned by a theory of grace. 

hves-animal, human, and spintual-are independent. 

There is no logical or metaphysical passage from one to the other ” 
wrote P. Tisserand. “One can merely verify their existence, not 
explain it.’ In contrast, there is perfect continuity in Maine de 

L Amkropologte de M de Biran, p 297 cf yuate rnur,-,, „ r, j 
romantistne. II. occiiltes dti 
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Biran’s attitude for he discovered in the hfe of the spmt the victor)' 
over physiological fatahty wbch he had sought in vain to wrest 
from the Will. 


VI Andre Mane Atnpire 

The sunphsDc conception of the ideologists was also rejected by 
Andrd Marie Amp^e (1775-1836), who proposed a much more 
complex theory of intelhgencc Amp^c was the physiast who dis- 
covered the law of electromagnetism in 1820, the president of the 
Christian Soaety, a mystical group founded m Lyon m 1804, and 
the correspondent who, between 1805 and 1812, addressed to Maine 
dc Biran veritable chssertations on the classification of psychological 
phenomena He was one of the most wide-rangmg thinkers of his 
time and one of those least enslaved to pohnes and the transient 
philosophical fashions which made many of his contemporanes seem 
like fanatics By his own effort and mdependent of any direct in- 
fluence, he rediscovered the philosophical tradition that ties analysis 
of the mind to analysis of the progress of positive science. Finally, 
the enthusiasm which stirred his soul frightened his Lyonese fnends 
“His ardent soul will not allow him to be moderate,” wrote 
Ballanche, when Amp^e, having returned to the Christian faidi 
in 1815 after eleven years of unbehef, declared ‘Eveiythmg augurs 
a great rehgious era, but I gneve when I dunk that I shall not 
hve long enough to see it express itself sufSaendy for me to judge 
what it will be like ” * 

Then the procedure of classificauon was assigned a preponderant 
role in the saences, particularly chemistry and the natural 
Everyone beheved, contrary to certain tendenaes of the eighteen 
century, that the question of the genesis of beings should come 0^ 
after the question of their classification, or should even c postpon 
defimuvely. Cuvier’s fixed species in natural history correspon e 
to the simple bodies of chemistry and the , 

the Scots. This is the spmt Ampwe introduced into the phi osop 

* C£ Viatte, Les sources ocaiUes da romantisme, If, 225 
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sciences. He is known, cspeaally for two classifications, the classifica- 
tion of psychological phenomena, elaborated and revised constantly 
in his correspondence with Maine de Biran, and a classification of 
the sciences, which he expounded in his Essay on the Philosophy of 
the Saences or Analytical Exposition of a Natural Classification 
of All Human Knowledge (1834). He indicates the significance of 
the first when he states that “a good classification of these phenom- 
ena IS the only means of raising psychology to the level of the other 
sciences and uniting the divergent opimons, resulting from mis- 
understandings, of those concerned with this science, offering them 
both the means of stating their ideas more precisely and the means 
of succeedmg one day m speaking the same language.”® 

But the classification of psychological facts itself is based on a 
wholly new thesis, completely independent of Maine de Biran, to 
whom Ampwe is much less indebted than he is generally said to 
be. This thesis, for which he claimed credit on three different 
occasions,® dominates his classification. His point of departure is 
the Platomco-Cartesian opposition between the "sensible” sun and 
the “intelligible” sun. “We know only through our impressions the 
phenomenal world in which colors are on objects, the sun is one 
foot in diameter, the planets retrograde, etc. . . Physicists and 
astronomers conceive a hypothetical noumenal world in which 
colors arc sensations aroused in the sentient bdng by certain rays 
and existing only in this being; in which the sun is 507,000 leagues 
in diameter and the world is a flattened spheroid which revolves 
around it; in which planets always move in the same direction, 
etc. . . (Tisserand’s edition, VII, 368). What is the probable 
origin of this rational construction? In keeping with his philosoph- 
ical orientation, Ampde rejected the Condillaaan thesis of trans- 
formed sensation which, through a senes of identities, reduced 
every idea to the sensible. His reasons for rejecting it, however, are 
completely different from those of his friends, who reasoned that 
sensation was passive and therefore could not account for active 
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facts involving the soul But whereas they would readily accept— 
and Maine de Biran first of all — ihe theory of reasoning which 
reduces this operation to a senes of identiues, Amp^e sees it as 
Condillac’s weak point. Instead of this “ndinilous theory,” “the 
most deceitful and ndiculous ever devised by men,” instead of 
“Condillac’s nonsense” and his “ndiculous identity” (Tisserand’s 
edition, VII, 506, 500, 520, 521), Ampa-e proposes progressive reason- 
ing ivhich makes new discovenes — the kind of reasomng Descartes 
and Locke had described. While other philosophers hnked Locke 
with Condillac, Ampere disregards the theory of the origin of 
ideas which separated them from Descartes and reminds us that 
Locke and Descartes have the same conception of reasomng both 
hold that each hnk in die chain of reasomng is bound to the pre- 
cedmg hnk by a coimection or relation that is grasped mtuitively, 
that the whole chain of reasoning consists of a successive senes of 


immediate apprehensions of relations, each representing a progres- 
sion; and that there is judgment “when a new element [connection 
or relation] enlarges the group by joimng it” {Ibtd., 518). 

What is the nature of this immediate apprehension? Here again, 
Amppre opposes a scholar’s view to the ideological theory predicated 
on analysis of common opimon. To Condillac a judgment is a 
group of similar ideas; consequendy it is based on a comparison 0 
two terms and depends on the nature of the dungs compared, it 
changes when dungs change. Alternatively, a mathematician works 
with relations of a wholly difierent kmd-relanons that do not 
change even when the terms that are brought together chmge com- 
pletely. “For example, I conceived a relation of resemblance e- 
tween two leaves from an orange tree. If I substitute a ” 

one of these two leaves, the relation between the color o c 
and the color of the flower wUl no longer be the same as the relauoa 
between the mo leaves previously compared. This is not true 
relations of position and number. If I first note that a 
simated between two other branches, I can replace aU three bra^h«j 
or one of them, or two of them, substitutmg lcav« or 
I consider these new sensanons I shall see a relation of number. 
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position, or form, independent of thdr nature” {Ibtd , 477). Thus 
he reveals modes of union or coordination that are wholly inde- 
pendent of the sensible impressions with which they are united in 
ordinary perception; extension, duration, causality, movement, num- 
ber, divisibihty, and still other relations that give rise to axioms 
or primary propositions. 

If now we recall the "noumenal world” discovered by astronomers 
and physicists, we shall see that it consists of immediate apprehen- 
sion of these connecuons or relations, independent of impressions. 
The distmcuon between these impressions and relations is the 
same as that made by Cartesians and Locke between second quahties, 
which pertain only to the self, and first quahties, which pertain to 
reality in itself. But Descartes, who was right in making this 
distinction, could not jusofy it. Ampwe thinks he can )usufy the 
distmcuon once he has proved that these quahues designate modes 
of union independent of the things which are united; when this is 
done, he has a perfect right to replace the phenomena involved in 
these relauons by noumcna, which will have the same relations; 
the laws of coordination are the same for both noumena and 
phenomena. Descartes a priori physics has no part, however, in 
the physical theories formulated by Ampere. Although he ac- 
knowledges two kinds of laws of coordinauon, which he himself 
compares to the a priori syntheuc prmciples of Kant, he sees in 
these laws only the materials for the theories of physicists; but these 
theories are similar on every pomt to the astronomical hypotheses 
of Ptolemy or Copernicus, which we can represent only as bemg 
extremely probable, by companng what the results should be and 
what we actually observe 


The thesis of Ampbe’s thought is also opposed to Kant’s. In 
keeping with the interpretation of his period. Ampere considered 
Kant to have been a subjectivist, who claimed that laws of coordina- 
tion or categories existed only in and for the self and were vahd only 
for phenomena; but he beheved that any psychologist who made 
these relations of coordmation depend on sensible impressions and 
even (as Maine de Biran did for the law of causahty) on inner 
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an intuitive datum and an axiom. In the third, the principles of 
Aristotehan logic— for example, that what is true of a genus is 
always true of a speaes, but not the opposite—are also axioms But 
die determmation of noumena becomes possible whenever the mind 
has an intuition of modes of coordination independent of things. 
We have seen this exemphfied in physical theories, and we can 
formulate an equally valid theory with respect to the noumenal self 
and Its relation to the phenomenal self. The phenomenal self is 
the momentary self, apprehended m the transitory acts of effort; but 
the relation of causahty, isolated from the phenomena m which 
It manifests itself, brings us to a permanent self which survives 
the particular conditions of its actual mamfestation. 

It IS apparent that the last term in this classification, synthetopsy, 
governs everything else. In his correspondence with Maine de 
Biran, he shows how the first three classes, analyzed independently 
in the begmmng, are defined gradually in terms of their relation 
to synthetopsy. This is particularly clear with respect to the first 
class, for here Maine de Biran thought that only affective phenom- 
ena, unnoticed by the ego, should be mcluded, whereas Ampere 
sees knowledge involving a coordination of terms. Tbs is because 
Ampere regards it as the pomt of departure of knowledge, hke 
noumena in physics; by the same token, he assumes that effort does 
not penetrate to the heart of the ego’s reaUty, as Maine de Biran had 
thought, but has only the value of a phenomenon, leaving the field 
open to the metaphysical theory of a permanent ego or self. The 
two men had difficulty in understanding each other, for Marne de 
Biran was always concerned with internal analysis, and Ampere 
with the conditions of scientific knowledge. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, to find a close relation 
between tbs psychological classification of the faculties of the soul, 
though wbch the sciences are acqmred, and the classificauon of 
the sciences in the Essay. Convmced that the laws of classification are 
independent of the objects classified, Ampbe applies the methods 
ot Cuvier and Jussieu to tbs problem. Unhke bs predecessors, he 
tries not simply to draw up a hierarcbcal table of genera embracmg 
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of Ptae Reason), which was discussed the next year by Destutt de 
Tracy m a communication to the Academy o£ Moral and Political 
Saences, and which was annotated by Daunou It was from Villers, 
incidentally, that Mme de Stael borrowed the information for the 
chapter on Kant in her work On Germany. 

In 1809, m an article On Existence and the Last Systems of 
Metaphysics Which Have Appealed in Get many, Frederic Ancillon, 
a member of the Berlin Academy, spoke of the difficulty of ex- 
plaining these systems “in a language which will not tolerate the 
slightest violauon and which does not lend iiseK to the conversion of 
quahties, states, or actions into substances or beings — a very easy 
and very common metamorphosis in the writings of the German 
metaphysicists. By putting the arncle in front of an infinitive, they 
change what is most indeterminate into a determinate being, and 
one would not believe at first glance that this faculty, sometunes use- 
ful and sometimes disastrous, has had such a decisive mfluence on 
pblosophy.” During the same period ScheUing was complaimng of 
the isolation imposed on German philosophers by their language 
Thus It IS important for us to consider bnefly the way in which such 
a difficult transmission was accomphshed. In general, it was by a 
comprehensive view of the history of philosophy aimed at integratmg 
the German systems into a umversal tradition 

Anallon himself sees the pomt of departure of the philosophical 
problem in a dualism which is expressed in several pairs of correl- 
ative terms: subject-object, thought-nature, freedom-necessity, mind- 
matter, psychology-physics This duahsm is not a constructed notion 
but a pmmtive fact, or rather the primiuve fact recognized by 
Descartes in the Cogito, for “self-consciousness at the same timf 
brings awareness of something which is not my seE” Since the 
two worlds are separated in this way by rcfiecdon, the problem is 
to rewtablish unity within duahty. Descartes and Locke tried to do 
this by denying one of the two terms- Descartes’ mnatism made 
consaousness of the real world a product of prmciples mside the 
subject, and therefore missed reahty; Locke’s empmasm missed 
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the universality of prinaples by reducing knowledge to the outer 
world Then came Kant, who preserved the link between the two 
terms. In his view, “the forms of sensaUon, the notions of the 
understandmg, the ideas of reason are hnked to intuitions by a 
secret^ mysterious, incomprehensible bond, and produce the truth 
of experience.” Here he is not solving the problem, according to 
Anallon, but positing as fact that which is in quesuon Why does 
the parucular, the conungent, the changeable pertain to the object, 
and the necessary or umversal to the subject? Kant says nothing 
on this point and leaves us in a circle. “If you seek reality, you turn 
to the object, which refers you to the subject; you question the sub- 
ject and are referred to the object. We are reminded of tivo in- 
solvent debtors conspiring to mock their creditor, finally giving 
him a note signed by a third debtor, whose credit depends on 
theirs— the reahty of experience.” 

The post'Kantian philosophies were attempts to eliminate the 
problem by going beyond the &st fact. Fichte tried to discover a 
wholly independent subject an absolute ego. Schelhng set out to 
find, by mtellectual intuition, an absolute which would be neither 
subject nor object— an impossible soluuon, since “beyond the prim- 
itive duality there is nothing but uncertainty, or, rather, one fin s 

the perfect void.” , 

German philosophy was presented, then, as having exhaustea 
every possible solution to the philosophical problem, but without 
success. That is how Deg^rando presented Kantianism m his 
Comparative History of Systems of Philosophy (1804), and that is 
how Mme de Stael interpreted it m her work On Germany (Par 


of the few who knew Kant through Kant’s Lyone^ 
friends, had a very low opinion of the ^positions , 

then accessible to the French public. "The 0/ > 

PMosopS, and the work o£ Villen," he ivmte to Maine de to 
were intended only to distort, for opposite > * 

have of Kant . . . Yon rcl, blind], on what MM de Deslott 
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Tracy and Degarando have said about him, and they have treated 
him the way Condillac treated Descartes and often Locke: they 
have twisted his expressions to make him say exactly the opposite of 
what he meant” (Maine de Biran’s Wor\s, ed. Tisserand, VII, 520). 
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ECLECTIC SPIRITUALISM 
IN FRANCE 


AFTER THE Restoration there developed in France— 
as a reaction against ideology and under the combined influence of 
Maine de Biran, the Scottish school, and the German philosophers— 
a spirituahsuc metaphysics, which used introspection as a point of 
departure in the search for the umversal spiritual reahnes, God and 
the soul. Its precursors were Laronuguiere and Royer-CoUard 


I Piene Laiomtguihe 

Pierre Laromigui^c (1756-1837) is known prmapally for his 
Lessons tn Philosophy (1815-18), which reproduced a course of 
lectures at the Faculty of Letters in Pans For his inaugural addr^s, 
dehvered on April 26, i8ir, he ivrote- “Among the great number 
of ideas which make up the subject matter of die metaphysical and 
moral sciences, there are a few that seem to belong to unlmown 
faculties and to conceal themselves in the depths of our being 
Food for bold imnds, for ardent imaginauons, and for insauaWe 
cunosity, they have always refused and will forever refuse to yi 
to any philosophy that does not know how to observe them at tnnr 
source and at foe moment of their birth” (3d ediuon, , 3 
Philosophy is here defined by an analyucal method which expta 
all ideas in terms of established, famihar faculues and intypla), 
thus depnving certam ideas-such as foe ideas of virtue God, 
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beauty— o£ their mystery, •which, before analysis, seems to come from 
unknown faculties. In this it represents a protest of the ideologists 
against an encroaching Romanticism. 

But the method of analysis embraces two possibilines: one may 
describe— that is, separate, by juxtaposing them, traits which are 
heterogeneous among themselves even though they belong to the 
same thing; or one may reason— that is. state a senes of identical 
propositions in each of which the same idea, by virtue of the dif- 
ferent expressions it assumes, can be followed to its source and in 
its developments. Condillac’s master thesis is easily iden tifi a b le in 
this second definition. 

LaromiguiCTC may have borrowed his philosophical method &om 
Condillac, whom he aedits with its discovery, but he nevertheless 
modified it profoundly, taking as his starting point, in addition to 
the passive faculty of sensation, the active faculty of attention. From 
attention he moved on to comparison, which discloses every possible 
reladon between things and serves as the starting point of judgment 
and reason. This renewed emphasis on the free activity of the soul- 
original and irreduable, may have left Condillac’s genetic method 
intact, but it introduced into the doctrine a completely new 
tendency, which conforms to Biranism. 

LaromiguiCTC, whose only course of lectures — the one offered in 
i8ii— was published in 1815, exerted but a short-lived infiuence. 
Paradoxically, it was not revived until the Restoration, when one 
of the most reactionary ministers of the regime, Frayssinous, sus- 
pended Cousin’s lectures, closed the ficole Normale (1822), and 
summoned Laromigui^e and his pupil Thurot. Fraysanous feared 
the ideologists, enemies of Kant and of the Scottish school, less rlian 
he feared the new spiritualists. But Laromiguiae’s infiuence sub- 
sided once again with the fell of Frayssinous, at the end of 1S27. 

II Paul Royer-Collard 

Paul Royer-Collard (i763-i8;S) was professor at the Sorbonne 
from 1811 to 1814. His spirimaiism had been given the stamp of an 
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ofiSaal philosophy by a 
Napoleon, who, after ti 
Royer-Cbllard took issue 
marked to Talleyrand ‘ 
very serious new doctrine 
which may brmg us gre 
ideologists by using reason to kill them on the spot ” ^ This doctrine, 
expounded for two years and a half at the Faculty of Letters and 
known through publication of the inaugural lectures of 1813 a® well 
as through the Fragments pubhshed by Jouffroy in 1828, censures 
the philosophy of sensation” by enumerating those of its con- 
sequences which are contrary to the common behefs of men, then 
focusing attention, under the name of “philosophy of perception,” 
on die obviousness of these beliefs; the parallelism, in which each 
error is contrasted with each truth, is perfect. The essence of the 
philosophy of sensation is “idcahsm,” which uses the fleeting im- 
pressions made on us by objects to construct any reahty It follows 
that the self is a collection of sensations, without substance or 
identity across time, nature is a collection of sensible qualities, a 
series of images which are hnked by no substance and contain no 
active force; God is a collection of effects without substance Con- 
sequently ideahsm, which Descartes miuated when he used the 
Cogito to shut himself up in his own ego, leads to skepuasm and 
aihihsm, and to egotism in ethics, since other persons, like other 
objects in the umverse, are only our impressions The philosophy of 
perception begins with evident realities because they are given to 
consaousness immediately, and it refuses to formulate any hy- 
pothesis concernmg their genesis first, the self exists and knows 
immediately that it exists as substance (Descartes was wrong 
in thinking that substance must be inferred from existence) and 
as thinking substance (Fichte was wrong in positing the self before 
consciousness) ; next, the self is permanent and knows its identity 
through the memory, for “we remember only ourselves”; finally. 

It knows Itself as a cause in voluntary acts and in attention. These 
* As quoted by AUanc, Laromiguiire et son ecole, 1929 
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three characteristics — substantiality, permanence, and causality — are 
found again in the external world, where we apprehend them not 
by an immediate intuition but by a kind of induction, badly de- 
fined moreover, since ordinary induction leads only to the probable. 
The induction of Royer-Collard leads us irresistibly to attribute the 
characteristics of the self to the outer world' solidity causes us to 
infer a substantial existence; then comes behef in a permanent 
existence, mdependent of ourselves, in an unbounded space and 
ume, finally, by consciously suppressing the voluntary, reflective 
elements m our own causality, we imagine that we see productive 
causes in space and time. It is the first characteristic — the causahty 
of material beings — that leads us to God, for these partial, separate 
causes can be harmomzed only by a unique cause, an omnipotent 
will, which IS the will of God Thus philosophy restores the common 
realities self, nature, God. In all the great philosophers, from Plato 
to Condillac, we find only errors, for they substituted their hy- 
potheses for observation of facts. 

Royer-Collard’s doctrine maiufests a profound tendency of the 
period, but it manifests this tendency in a summary and superficial 
Way. Repelled by the problems of genesis, which, when subject to 
analysis, make all reality vanish, philosophers tried to demonstrate 
what was artificial and what was human, using an analysis that 
began by destroying the originahty of its object, which, subse- 
quently, It was forever incapable of rediscovermg. Royer-Collard 
heaps criticism on these doctrines, calhng them “psychogony,” which 
he contrasts with his psychology, as a Newtoman might contrast 
the hypothetical cosmogony of Descartes with the new cosmology. 
Are these analyzable reahues apprehended by immediate intuition 
or by natural belief? On this essenual point, which was an im- 
portant theme m French philosophy after 1850, Royer-Collard 
remains vague. We must not forget, moreover, that he was born 
m 1763 and was forty-eight years old when named to a professor- 
ship wbch lasted only two years and a half, he was a statesman 
before he was a philosopher. A member of the Commune of Paris 
m 1792 and a member of the Council of the Five Hundred in 
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1797, he was an informer for Louis XVIII from 1797 to 1803, for 
at the time he favored a monarchy which used fuadamental laws 
to limit Its own power. Thus in 1816, after the interlude of his 
teaching at the Sorbonne, he became one of the stanchest defender, 
of the Charte in the Chamber of Deputies and the moving spint 
of the “Doctrinaires,” who considered the pohtical system of France 
to be the product of reason itself 

From Its birth, then, spiritualism resembled a very hmited kind of 
hberahsm and was dependent on the success of liberalism Thus the 
influence of spirituahsm dimimshed during the period of frenzied 
reaction (1821-28) which witnessed the suspension of Cousin’s lec- 
tures and the suppression of the ficole Normalej it revived in 
1828, after the feU of Frayssmous, when Royer-CoUard presented 
to Charles X the address of the 221 ; and under Louis-Phihppe it 
became the doctrine of the University. It was always opposed not 
only by the clergy, who favored absolutist doctrines, but also by 
liberal democrats, many of them originally ideologists, who were 
not satisfied with the hberties accepted by Royer-Collard, with his 
restricted suffrage and his hereditary peerage This constant collusion 
for pohtical reasons caused Edgar Qumet to say . When I hear a 
spiritualist, reahty disappears and makes room for banality. 


in Theodore Jou^roy 

Theodore Jouffroy (1796-1842) taught at the Ecole Normale and 
the Sorbonne, and then served, beginning in 1833, as a member 0 
the Chamber of Deputies Several of his philosophical themes, whicn 
he does not even seem to have had the vnll to unite, 
isolated. The entirely lyncal and personal theme of destiny, whic 
troubled him throughout his lifetime is hardly related to *e su ^ 
lect discussed m his lectures— the independence and scientific « 
acter of psychology, natural law, aesthetics. But his 
dissenunating his ideas reflects a basic trait of his 
non and aristocratic disdain for ponderous, doctrinal affirroauons. 

’ L'Espnt notweate, 1875, p 34 ° 
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“Vulgar minds, for whom there is no preface,’’ he wrote, “can 
enter without hesitation, for to them everything is a beginning; 
that is their privilege.” This man, who was tormented fay the 
problem of destiny, was far from rigorous in spiritual matters. He 
arrived at the conviction that the problem of destiny is a personal 
one, which each must resolve by his own effort and for himself, 
and he discovered in the peasants of his village the multifarious 
solutions offered by philosophies. “Some of them are spiritualists,’* 
he told Doudan, "others true mystics, others stoics, some tending 
toward utter disbelief, all confusedly and in keeping with the 
natural inclination of their character.’’® In purely philosophical 
matters, on the other hand, he had firm opinions, but never went 
beyond prolegomena and never reached precise, concrete doctrines. 

In 1822 Joufeoy wrote his famous article on “How Dogmas End." 
which was published in 1825 in the Globe, the lib^al journal 
of the Restoration. In it he explained how philosophy, in a still 
distant future, was to replace the Christian religion, which was 
near extinction. JoufEroy himself seems to have been deeply aware of 
this situation In 1832, in the second part of his essay On the 
Organization of the Philosophical Sciences, he relates the moral 
crisis during which, nineteen years earlier on a night in December. 
^^13* discovered that he had lost his faith. Such accounts were 
not rare at a time when the enfant die siecle was cultivating his 
anxiety, and this student, then seventeen, was probably influenced 
by the Romantic cpidenuc. He is nevertheless sure that the 
of emptiness which he experienced at that time dominates his 
intellectual Me. In his lectures on The Problem of Human Destiny, 
with which he opened his course in December of 1830, he is ob- 
viously seeking to fill the void left by &ith when he defends the 
pnnaple of finahty. To say that no being in nature was created 
in v^ is to say that each being has a destiny, a vocation, a mission: 
but the principle, interpreted m this way, raises a question instead of 
providing us with an answer. No one can ignore his destiny, no 

^ thSosofkh a-. 
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one can refrain from asking himself what it iSj no one can doubt 
that It will be reahzed, whatever it may be, consequently, if destiny 
IS not realized m this life, one is forced to believe in a future life On 
the other hand, no one can know what this destiny is, the Christian 
solution IS insufiiaent, and philosophy is not about to be substituted 
for rehgion Accordmg to Jouffroy, this ignorance^ once it has been 
demonstrated, brings calm and a kind of negative certamty, there 
IS no longer any reason for being disturbed about problems whicb 
are surely insoluble Snll, in the absence of absolute truth, which 
will perhaps be revealed to us one day, Jouffroy recognizes relative 
human truths — different religions or metaphysical systems, which 
correspond to the state of progress of mankind At this point he is 
remote from Royer-Collard, who refuses to recogmze the role of 
skepticism, and from Cousm with his "impersonal reason ” He is on 
the path leading to Renan on one hand and to Wilham James on the 
other. Man creates his own reasons for hving Practical problems, 
according to Jouffroy, revolve around the insoluble problem of 
dcstmy, the quesaon of natural law, for example which subsumes 
the quesaon of pohucal law and the question of internauonal law, 
can be resolved only if man’s nature — ^that is, his destmy is known, 
consequently the law of an era ought to yaiy with its behefs In this 
way he mtroduced, somewhat tunidly and imprecisely, to be sur^ 
the kind of individuahsac relaavism which later flowered in Renan 
and Barr«!, and which differs sharply from Comte’s social and 


historical relaavism. 

Jouffroy’s speculaaons on psychology are not closely related to 
these preoccupaaons. He does not claim, hke Cousin, 
ontology can be found through psychology, but he defends a 
psychology which is independent of both physiology and met- 
aphysics, and which has the same method and certainly as tte 
physical sciences. Hius in the Preface to his translaaon of Dugal 
Stewart’s Outlines of Moral Philosophy (1826), he insists at 0 
should study psychology as a saenast and an observer and n 
worry about difficulaes of method or ulterior quesaons of 
ics concermng the nature of the soul. This assunilauon 0 psyc 0 
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and the physical sciences does not prevent him from stating, in 
his arucle on "The Legitimacy o£ the Distinction between Psychol- 
ogy and Physiology” (1838), that, unlike physical facts, the cause of 
which — ^gravitation, affimty, and the like — is not given with the facts 
observed, the facts provided by inner observation are accompanied 
by their cause, which is the self; but nothing indicates that the self 
IS a substanual metaphysical reahty. JouSroy seems to remain faith- 
ful on this point to Cousm’s teachmg which denied any direct 
mtuiuon of a substantial reality. 

In certain respects, however, his Course in Natural Law (1834- 
35) shows the union of these two preoccupations. The basis of 
natural law (thud lecture) is a moral psychology of man, and it 
treats the faculties in the order of their appearance. Man’s conduct is 
governed by primitive tendenaes, which make demands on the 
faculties of sensation, intelhgencc, and will; consequently the child’s 
conduct is unstable and vanable, depending on the interplay of these 
tendenaes. But at this stage freedom appears, which is above all 
a power of concentration — not so much a new force as a disposition 
to mute our scattered forces against whatever resists us. This free- 
dom IS at first uraUonal; with the awakening of reason, which 
provides it with motives, it ceases to be impulsive and becomes re- 
flective. But reason itself has two stages a lower stage, when it is 
governed by tendenaes and offers self-interest as a motive for 
conduct; and a higher stage, when it attams to the idea of law, 
which IS outside and above the person, an order which is the 
expression of divine thought. Moral psychology depends entirely, 
therefore, on the existence of one faculty— reason— which, in its 
higher form, can cope with the problem of destiny. 

Jouffroy’s Course in Aesthetics (1843) is also crowned by this 
same idea of order. Jouffroy pomtcdly disagrees with Cousin, who 
defined beauty in terms of umty and variety, and notes that- no 
reahty fails to present these two characteristics. To define the idea 
of beauty, he proposes a method quite different from the com- 
parauve method, which consists in bringing several beautiful objects 
together and determining thdr common quality. Here a gain, we 
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must attack tic question through consciousness and dercrmkc fist 
which phenomena beamy produces in ns. Aliiongh JonSroys ex- 
pression is at times obscurer no doubt becattse this book mnsss 
merdy of notes taken during his lectures hr a member of the 
audience, vre can discover in Lis definition of beauty and sttemp: 
to pass iom our inner states to a certain external order revealing 
a true reality. 'If the state in which we find ouiselvs is accomnadei 
by a judgment that this state conforms to an order in an sstenal 
being, the feeling we experience is die feeing of beauty, and tie 
external object is called beauaful.'’ Yet this order is defined no more 
precisely than tic moral order was defined earierj here again, tve 
are in the mysterious i^on which touches human desany. 


IV Victor Cousin 


■factor Cousin (1792-1S67) was the founder of spiiituaEsrt eda:- 
rii-isTn. which, after a brief eclipse of its influence during the Seso- 
ration, served throughout the July ilonarthy as the ondd domine 
of the University, which then was monopolizing instmeuon. Pro- 
fessor of philosophj at the Ecole Xormalc after iSir and then, under 
Loms-PMIippe, peer of France, councilor of state, director 01 ie 
£coIe Xormalc, reaor of the Univeraty, and finally nunister o. 
public instruction, Couan had ever}’ possible means of irnposing 
doctrine. The doctrine of spiiitualisdc edccdcism was foimdsta 
under the influence of Royer-Collard and the Scomdi school at 
weU as that of and Schelling, whom Coufin had occasoo 

to meet during Ms three vises to Germany, in 1S17. iSiS. and loes- 

"RTiat are the essentials of this doctrine? ^ 

Cousin rlaims that Hs doctrine prorides a 'sdenm.c staten-- 
o£ the pure behef of mankind, nothing Jess than this bel.et nor n-- 
than tins beEcf: this belief aiont^ in its entirety- Is sngulm cn- 
acter is to base ontology on psychology and to pass fmm f - 
other with the help of a psychological and ontobpcal 
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is withhdd from no one. and is sufficient for everyone— reason, 
which extends from the depths of consciousness to infinity and 
reaches the very being of beings.”^ With its blending of form and 
content, this sentence, hke countless others, is a good illustration of 
a philosophical style which has long been influential in France. 
Cousin is an orator rather than a philosopher, and his thought is 
the natural frmt of the purely formal and humanistic education, 
almost totally ahen to scientific training, provided in the imperial 
lycfe. He himself relates the origin of his vocation. “It has remained 
and will always remain in my memory, with a feeling of gratitude.’' 
he wrote, “that day in 18 ro, when for the first timt as a student 
of the Ecole Normale preparing to teach literature, I heard M. 
Laromigm^e. That day detemuned my whole life; it diverted me 
from my first studies . . (Fragments, p. 70). Oratorical themes 
nevertheless continued to play an important part in his though^ 
and many of its developments sprang from the desire to outwit or 
convince an adversary. “The mania for prefeces,’* which A. Marrast 
detected in Cousin’s school as early as 1828/ is characteristic of the 
need he constantly felt for making his meaning clear to others. 

The doctrine of spirituahstic eclecticism finds its clearest expres- 
sion m the three successive prefaces of Fragments of Contemporary 
Philosophy (1826, 1833, 1838). It has the same basis and the ’^gmp 


general traits as the political doetdne of the Restoration and the July 
Monarchy in France- Under the name of eclecticism it proposes a 
recondhation of all systems and the retention of their valuable ele- 
ments; eclecticism is like a representative government which recon- 
ciles aU the diverse elements in society. The comparison is from 
Cousin himselfl “Just as the hu m a n soul, in its natural development 
includes several elements of which true philosophy is the harmonious 
expression, any ciidlized society has several wholly distince pIpm>.T'^c 
which the government should recognize and represent- . . . The 
July revolution is no different from the English revolution of r688, 
1855"^”^^ * modems. Prrface to the 2d ediabc (1833), c£ 


‘Examen anuqiie du coots de M. Cousin (Paris, CoctfertL iSaS) tj iS- CPtcF-t. 
by Jou&oy to the worts c£ Rrid. and Preface by’ CoSt t£ If 
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but in France which has much Jess aristocracy and a Jittle more 
dem^acy and monarchy . . . these three elements are necessary 
... The man who fought against any exclusive prinaple in saence 
had also to reject any exclusive principle in the state” \lhd , p g?) 

The ambiguity of this position, in philosophy as in poliUcs, is 
obvious For either eclecticism possesses from the outset a principle 
capable of enabling us to choose between the different existing doc- 
trines— and such a principle is itself a doctrine that exists in its 
entirety before any attempt has been made to use it to judge other 
doctrines— or there is no such principle and we can effect a recomah- 
ation only by identifying, in all systems, the elements that can be 
fitted together without contradiction. Despite his precise formu- 
lations, Cousin always hesitated between the two views When 
criticized by others, such as Marrast, for collecting ideas without 
reflecting on them and reaching defimte conclusions, and when 
eclecticism was compared to syncretism,® Cousin chose the first view 
and championed independent philosophical analysis, which subse- 
quently justifies Its historical judgments “We must be able to sepa- 
rate truths from the errors that surround them, . . . and we can do 
this only if we have a standard of appreciation, a principle of criu- 
cism, only if we know what is true and what is felse in ourselves, 
and we can know this only if we have made an adequate study of 
philosophical problems, human nature, its faculties and their laws 
. . . Only then does historical analysis have its turn” (IM, p 228) 
Furthermore, “eclecticism," far from being the absence of a system, 
“is the apphcation of a system, it assumes a system, starts from a 
system , . , There must be a system to judge all systems” (IM , 
p 91). But he does not go for in this direction He is too certain 
that every possible philosophical system has been constructed and 
that we can only renounce philosophy completely, “thresh around in 
the circle of worn-out systems, which are destroying each other,” or 
“identify the true elements in each of these systems and use them 
to construct a philosophy superior to all systems — one which governs 
all systems by dominating them all ” The difficulty of taking a 
‘ItidiP 338 
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Stand, passed off as impartiality, leads him into a vicious circle, 
which he describes explicitly. “I shall try to carry out the reform of 
philosophical studies in France,” he writes, “as I illuminate the his- 
tory of philosophy by a system and demonstrate this system by the 
whole history of philosophy” (Ibid , p 42) . 

Nevertheless, in the development of his own thought he certainly 
searched for a system, in 1817 and 1818, before using the eclectic 
method in the history of philosophy, in 1819 and 1820 
This system contains two themes which Cousin tned, not without 
artifice, to connect securely first, the necessity of employing in 
philosophy the method of observation and experiment— -the very 
spirit of the century, to which no one could be unfaithful — ^which 
assured the success of physics; next, the necessity of discovering, by 
this method, the common-sense beliefs which exist in every man 
before any reflection, and which philosophy is committed to re- 
discover by reason— the reality of the person, nature, and God. But 
between this method and this necessity Cousin sees a contradiction. 
The method of observauon, used by Locke and Condillac in philoso- 
phy, leads only to sensuahsm and thence to materialism. It has 
yielded only a “poor philosophy,” with which it seems to have been 
closely assoaated. That is why German philosophy, relinquishing 
this method, has tried to rediscover common-sense beliefs by a kind 
of direct intuition of the absolute, but by constructing the umverse 
on the basis of this absolute, it can cnimaate only completely arbi- 
trary hypotheses. To find a method of observation that will lead, 
by way of irreproachable inductions, to metaphysical affirmations, 
which thus assume a character as “scientific” as physical laws — 
such is Cousm’s aim. 

The method of observation which meets his requirements is 
psychology, as it is understood by Cousm. Observation, until now, 
has brought rumous consequences because it is incomplete and fails 
to probe deeply enough. Bacon, the father of the experimental 
method, made the iniual mistake of hmiung it to physical things, 
and he was followed by Condillac, who himted the whole content 
of mind to sensauon, to the passive impressions of things on us. 
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Laromiguiere corrected Condillac by calling attention to the exist- 
ence of irreduable active phenomena such as attention, and Maine 
de Biran m parucular brought to hght the inner activity to which 
consciousness of the self is linked. Thus they developed the idea 
of two faculties, the passive faculty of sensauon and the acuve 
faculty of willj but each one of them made the mistake of confusing 
the active faculty with reason or the faculty of principles This 
confusion is exemphfied in Maine de Biran’s unsuccessful attempt 
to deduce faom appercepDon as cause the umversal prmaple of 
causahty Umversal, necessary principles of this kind are the object 
of a third faculty, reason, which goes beyond the contingent data 
of sensation and identifies objects independent of the active self. 
Such considerations bring Cousin to his famous theory of the three 
faculties — sensibihty, will, intelligence According to him, the theory 
IS the result of self-observation, which provides a basis for classifying 
these faculties but — contrary to what others had thought— does not 
account for their genesis. To him the necessity and universahty of 
principles are facts, hke sense impressions Moreover, Cousin docs 
not hesitate to have recourse to a kind of dialectical argument to 
prove the triphcity of the faculties, a so-called datum of observauon 
This triphaty is, he says, the condiuon of consciousness, inasmuch 
as the self perceives itself only by disunguishing itself from sensauon, 
and perceives only by the intervention of reason, which alone is 


capable of truth i r. 

In any case, the principal attainment of this psychological anaj- 

sis was the discovery of reason as the immediate datum of conscious 
ness, for this discovery brought about passage from psychology 
ontology, which was supposed to provide metaphysics with its cc - 
tainty. Indeed, the apphcation of rauonal principles, “ 

facts of consciousness, to the other facts of consciousncK ca 
affirmations concerning beings outside consciousness 
reason— the bridge between consaousness and bang c ‘ 

of our point of departure to mner data, which are the b ^ 
cessible data, does not confine us to 

principles arc reduced to two, causahty and substance, y 1 
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the substance self when applied to the inner phenomena of will, 
and external substance or nature when apphed to the phenomena of 
sensation; finally, since they do not have their reason in themselves, 
these substances refer us to an absolute substance, which is God. 
This is Cousin’s whole system of metaphysics. 

In Cousm’s doctrine, therefore, real beings are attained only by a 
rauonal induction which begins with the facts of consciousness, the 
only ones given The possibihty of any such induction has been 
attacked from all sides, for it is based on reason, itself a fact of 
consciousness, purely subjective and personal, and cannot be used 
to transcend consciousness. The objection took two forms. The 
Kantian school (as interpreted by Cousin, who makes Kant a psy- 
chologist) inferred the subjectivity of prinaplcs from their necessity, 
the irresisubihty of the behef that we have m them mdicates a bond 


of dependence and relauvity with respect to the self. Lamennais and 
the theological school, on the other hand, contrasted reason with 
traditton and common sense, and regarded it as a purely individual 
acuvity, incapable of arriving at truth by itself Cousin answers 
both schools by resorting to a theory of an “impersonal” reason, 
which IS not altogether clear. He rejects completely the Germanic 
idea of an intellectual mtuiuon which grasps the absolute directly, 
particularly since such a faculty would make his famous psychologi- 
cal method worthless Sull, if reason is to play its assigned role, its 
prinaples must be perceived as having an absolute value, inde- 
pendent of their relation to the self; consequently, in one way or 
another it must be assumed to have a direct contact with reahty. 
This IS what he indicates in the somewhat mysterious words “In 
the inner recesses of consciousness and at a stage to which Kant 
had not penetrated, under the relauvity and apparent subjecUvity of 
necessary prinaples, by observauon I discovered and untangled the 
instantaneous but real fact of appercepnon of truth, appercepuon 
T J does not reflect upon itself and therefore passes unnoUced in 
the depths of consaousness, where it is the basis of what later, under 
a logical form and in the hands of reflecuon, becomes a necessary 
concepuon. All subjectivity and all reflectivity expire in the sponta- 
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neity o£ apperception”^ It would be possible, then, under ex- 
ceptional conditions (Cousin’s description o£ them recalls the style 
o£ Marne de Biran, along with totally different aims), for us to ap- 
prehend immediately reahues which would not be facts of conscious- 
ness, at this pnee we do indeed have an impersonal reason, but 
then we no longer have need of a psychological scaffolding, and 
ontology can begin directly, 

The radical incoherence of Cousin’s system brings us to a trait 
which Marrast righdy considers essential and which connects his 
system with all the Romanticism of his era. This is the disunction 
he dratvs everywhere between spontaneity and reflecnon or, in 
popular terms, between rehgion and philosophy, and his assertion 
that reflection, empty and stenle by itself, has no role but that of 
expressing in clear consaousness what spontaneity first grasped 
This distinction reappears m the three faculnes; unclear in sen- 
sations, It is quite obvious in the active faculty, where spontaneous 
freedom— that of "immediate mspiration, superior to reflection and 


often better than reflecnon”-Hieccssarily precedes freedom accompa- 
nied by reflecnon, which we call will, nreflcctive and thaefore less 
clear than will, "spontanaty is obscure, and this obscurity which 
surrounds everything is pnmiave and instantaneous ” We have just 
seen one form of this disUnction in reason, and it points to the 
conclusion that, before any reflection, truth has already been at- 
tamed; “philosophy is not to be sought after, it is already forme 
This brings us back to the second stipulation of Cousin’s system 
of philosophy, the necessity of rediscovcnng the behefs of 
“In my view,” he writes, probably under Herder’s inspnauon, 
mass of humamty is spontaneous and not reflective, humamty 
mspired. The divine breath which is in it reveals to always 
everyivhere, aU truths m one form or another. ... e 
humanity is a poetic soul, which discovers m itself the s^ 
beings and expresses them in prophenc songs Aat rever er 
age to age. Alongside humanity is philosophy, wH 
tSdvelyrtakmg down its words, ... and when the moment 


' Fragments ie piihsophie modeme, p 30 
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reflecuon has passed, it presents them respectfully to the admirable 
artist who was not aware of his genius and who often does not 
recogmze his own work,” This last remark is an allusion to one of 
the great difficulties involved in this style of philosophy. For in 
these conditions we see the full significance of the criticism directed 
against the new spintuahsm — ^the charge that it did not respect 
popular behefs, of which the most perfect expression was generally 
acknowledged to be the Christian rehgion. The accusation of panthe- 
ism and fatahsm, brought up repeatedly against Cousin and his 
school, generated loud polemics. We should note in passing that 
they were exacerbated by the respective positions of the clergy and 
the University under Louis Phihppe. To combat the monopoly of 
instruction attributed to the Umversity, the clergy adopted the 
stratagem of censuring the irrchgious character of its philosophy — 
an obvious move in view of Cousin’s pretensions. Leaving aside the 
details of these polemics, even though a comprehensive history of 
them would be of great interest, we shall restrict ourselves to the 
mam pomt of the argument, which is sunilar in many respects to 
the argument that had pitted Jacobi against the rationahsts in 
Germany. Accordmg to Jacobi, any form of rationalism leads to 
pantheism; should not the same be true of Cousin’s rationahsm 
with its procedure of investigation? Cousin often contrasts the “ab- 
stract God of Scholasticism”— incomprehensible, unknowable, "abso- 
lute umty, as supenor and antenor to the world as it is ahen to the 
world”— with the God of consciousness, universally present m nature 
and humamty. We have just seen that in his view God is reached 
only by induction; but from induction properly so called, which 
links God to the world as a cause to its effect, Cousm sbifrs effort- 
lessly to the idea of a symbohe relation m which God is to the 
world as a model to its image: ‘Incomprehensible as an abstraction 
in Scholasticism, God is clear in the world which manifests him 
and for the soul which possesses him and feels his presence. Uni- 
versally present, he somehow returns to himself in the consaous- 
ness of man, who expresses his most sublime attnbutes, as the finite 
expresses the infinite.” Cousm’s adversaries were not wrong in spring 
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the influence of Germanic thought in statements of this kind 
Cousin freely acknowledges this influence, espeaally when he makes 
God die union of contraries — ^true and real, one and many, eternity 
and dme^ infinite and fimte all in one He adds that “there is no 
more a God without a world than a world without a God” and 
that the prindple of creation is necessary. Certainly the wo themes 
the theme that makes God the creative cause to which one proceeds 
by induction beginning with the world, following the old proof a 
contingentia mundt, and the theme that makes the world and man 
episodes of the divine life — are not closely related. The only issue 
then raised was doubdessly the purely verbal and somewhat tnflmg 
matter of determining whether the second of these themes mented 
the name pantheism. Cousin takes the negative sid^ defining pan- 
theism as the "divinization of the ^’iTiole and the Uhiverse-God 
of Saint-Simon,” which does not seem to draw a clear disUncuon 


between it and his own doctrine. 

But the worst part is that this theme introduces into his doctnne 
an incoherence analogous to the one noted earher, for along with 
the concepts of finite and infinite, it contains a dialecttc mde- 
pendent of any psychological introduction. Even when Cousin re 
sorts to a dialectical ruse in an attempt to show that the clementa^ 
fact of consdousness implies, along with the affirmation of tx , 
diat of the world and God, and consequendy that “atheism is an 
empty formulation," he offers us nothing akin to introspecuon 
Daunou w'as right, therefore, in observmg that analysis « ) 
Tr.«.nc the whole of Cousin’s method; on the contrary, 
who makes the ideas apprehended by intelhgence as it ‘ 

inner recesses the model of reahty, putting the true above the 
in the behef that inspiration will illuminate archetyp i 
practices the very synthesis that he seems in his 
demn.® He is brought inevitably to this by the Aeoiy 
personal reason, which places us oumde the field ^ , 

son has no part in our mistakes,” Saphary noted, since it is not 
... On one hand you discredit thought, on the other y 

*In a Iranre ddirered in 1S50, Court d'itulcs. jZa 9 . XX. 399 . 410 
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It . . . Such a method, such a language is an exhaust pump ap- 
plied to philosophy; through it one achieves the most perfect void.”® 
German dialectics is added m such an artificial way to the principle 
of eclecucism that Saphary suspects this doctrine of being “a cloak 
under which the first attempt was made to import German phi- 
losophy.” 

It is obvious that Cousin fell far short of founding ontology on 
psychology even though this inconsistent doctrine was supposed to 
help him to identify valid elements in any system (for any system 
IS partially true), and to use them to reconstruct an integral phi- 
losophy. It is not clear that he ever succeeded in identifying such 
elements, for he imitated his German models and saw systems as 
necessary products of the human mind, connected in accordance 
with a law. Enslaved by the senses, the mind first adopts sensual- 
ism, which leads it to materiahsm; then its defiance of the senses 
leads It to idealism, and its doubts concerning reality lead it to 
skepucism, but its need for certamty, which can be satisfied only 
by reason, leads it to mysticism. The four phases of the cycle arc 
repeated endlessly. It is very difihcult for us to detect any progress 
toward a stable state in this circular movement and especially, in the 
successive phases, which are mutually exclusive, any characteristics 
which can be used to construct a whole. 

Victor Cousin was by inchnation a pacifier and an arbitrator. As 
the statesman of philosophy he tried, m the words of Samte-Beuve, 
to found a great school of philosophy “which would not give offense 
to rehgion but exist alongside it, be independent of it, often its 
subsidiary m appearance but still more protective and at times domi- 
neering, perhaps expectmg to become its heir." It was this political 
design that motivated all the polemics surrounding the development 
of his system and, doubtless, all the vigorous attacks which often 
changed its direction. 

^L'fco/f cdcctigue et Vecoje jranpase, 1844, pp 10, 15 
Canterics du Ltmdi, 3d edition, VI, 151 
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THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL AND 
ENGLISH UTILITARIANISM 
FROM 1800 TO 1850 


UNTIL ABOUT 1830, English philosophy was almost 
completely untouched by continental illumimsm, which was es- 
sennally a revival of metaphysics. The common sense of the Scomsh 
philosophers and the rational designs of the utihtarians were far re- 
moved from the Romantic fervor which shook the continent. This 
situation remamed unchanged until the time of Coleridge and 
Carlyle. 

I Ditgald Stewart 

Dugald Stewart (1753-1828), professor of moral philosophy at the 
Umversity of Edinburgh, maintained the tradiUon of Reid at a time 
when almost all of Britain, under the influence of Bentham, accepted 
utditanamsm. His Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind 
(3 ■vols, 1792, 1814, 1827), although it announces no new doctrine, 
contains many engaging and penetraung pages. Generally, he is 
less receptive than Reid to the appeal to common sense, and he 
makes prindples indispensable condiUons of reasonmg rather than 
of different kmds of knowledge. Thus he returns to Locke and 
with him aflSrms the stcnhty of axioms, which are conditions of 
reasoning or mnctda but not objects or data Like axioms, behef 
95 
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HI the CMstcncc and idcnuty of the self, belief in the outer world 
and the evidence of memory do not provide us with any knowledge, 
strictly speaking, but arc conditions associated with any exercise of 
reason. He also distrusts a “false intuition,” a conclusion beheved to 
be known immediately because the chain of reasoning through 
which It was established lias been forgotten. Dugald Stewart ap- 
plies this line of reasoning to the doctrine of abstract ideas, siding 
with Berkeley against Reid In a geometrical demonstration, for 
example, there arc two steps, a demonstration which applies to the 
particular figure before us, and a chain of reasoning by which we 
extend the demonstration to other figures But we forget the chain 
of reasoning, which is always the same, as quickly as we complete 
It, and we think that we apprehend intuiuvely triangles in general. 


ii Thomas Bwtvn 

Thomas Brown, professor at Edinburgh from i8io to 1820, had 
the distinction of defending the unique character of psychological 
analysis against die attacks of men hke Reid as well as against the 
reductive analyses of Hume and Condillac We can speak of the 
analysis of a material object, he says in his Lectures on the 
hsophy of the Human Mwd (1820), because matter is composed ot 
parts, but wc cannot speak of the analysis of mental phenomena, 
since each thought, each feeling is as simple and indivisible as the 
mind Itself, being in truth only the mind as it exists at a certain 
moment and in a certain state ^ Many elements are involved in a 
mental fact, but these elements do not explain ^ “ 

say that a judgment involves two terms, A and , ut is 
not explain the simple act of judgment As in a chemic syn . 
the properues of the consutuent elements 

the compound. One of the best illustraaons of this thesis is 
theory of space percepuon. This subject had been under study s 

B»Mey, who had d.own »gb. J 

with »achi En««u. Darwo. had ob,«Jed that »» 

1 Cf E HaUvy, RadicaUsme pMosophiquc, III, p 266 
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yielded only discontinuous sensations, and he had been one of the 
first to introduce the muscle sense as the sense of conunuityj Brown 
adopts the thesis but separates the muscle sense proper (linked to 
muscular contraction), which is the sense of extension, from the 
sense of pressure. But this discovery of the diverse elements in ex- 
tension does not explain the simple originality of our intuition of 
extension. 

As an effect of this conception of analysis Reid’s intuitionism 
and Hume’s analysis are brought closer together. According to 
Brown, they both say the same thmg. Hume says aloud, “We can- 
not prove that bodies exist,” and he whispers, “We must believe 
that they do.” Reid says aloud, “We must beheve that bodies exist,” 
and he whispers, “We cannot prove that they do.” 

Ill Willtam Hamilton 

Sir Wilham Hamilton (1788-1856), professor at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity after 1836, was a Scottish philosopher who had read Kant. 
He brought an end to the insular isolauon of Britain and introduced 
a kind of metaphysical speculation which previously had been al- 
most Ignored His three articles in The Edinburgh "The 

Philosophy of the Unconditioned," “The Philosophy of Perception,” 
and “Logic” (1829-33)— contain the essentials of his teachings How 
can a Scottish metaphysicist be a Kantian? How can the theory of 
immediate knowledge of things be reconciled with the theory of the 
relativity of phenomena to our modes of knowing ? 

His theory of the reahsm of perception depends on the evidence 
of consaousness, which the philosopher must treat with rehgious 
humihty. According to Hamilton, consaousness is to the philoso- 
pher what the Bible is to the theolo^an. Moreover, in the sunplcst 
act of perception I am conscious of myself as the perceiving subject 
and of an external rcahty as the object percaved.^ Consequently I 
have immediate knowledge of things. But to him immediate knowl- 
edge means something qmte different from what it meant to Kant 

’‘Lectures on Metaphysics and logic (4 vols, 1858-60), edition of 1865, 1, 83 
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and the cntical philosophers, namely the necessary relativity of the 
subject to the object and of the object to the subject. Hamilton 
realisacally imagines things outside the body, endowed with first 
qualities and powers, which cause second quabties m us It is absurd 
for me to think that I perceive objects there where I am not— for 
example, that I perceive the real sun, which is thousands of miles 
away. What I perceive is what is present to me, that is, the hght 
rays ivhich reach my eye and are in my organism, it is by inference 
that I know the sun The existence of the external world is ap- 
prehended, generally speaking, by virtue of the resistance it offers 
to our muscular energy. Thus immediate perception docs exist; it is 
perception, however, of something in contact with an organism, 
and that is far from Reid’s philosophy But what we say of space 
should be said of time; an object from the past is imagined as being 
at a certain distance m tim e. Memory cannot know the past di- 
rectly; it knows only the present image, from which it infers the 


pasu 

If the philosophy of the uncondiuoned, on which Hamilton s 
fame chiefly rests, can be reconoied with his theory of the realism 
of perception, it is because he twisted Reid’s doctrmc and changed 
the signification of KanDanism. Whereas Kantianism deals with 
the vahdity of knoivlcdgei Hamilton deals only with its limits, and 
these two problems can be radically different. Our knowledge can 
be such that we arrive at only a portion of reahty, determimng 
whether this poruon has only the vahdity of a phenomenon is an- 
other question. The Hamiltoman theory of relanvity answers only 
the first of these questions When he states that thinking is con 
ditionmg, he seems to mean only that an object does not east 
us unless we have a faculty for perceiving it. Any knowMge, e 
says, IS possible only under the conditions to which our acu ues 
amenably and the mind is the universal, concurrent, and pnncip 
cause m any act of knowing. What must be subje«ed to om fa 
ues IS not an object, as in Kant, but our knowledge, ^nd ^ 
of the mind is not to constitute the object but to be ready o 
it. The unconditioned is the part of reahty which does not reach 
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faculues The condiuoned is that which alone is conceivable or 
thinkable; the unconditioned is that which is inconceivable or un- 
thinkable. {L^ctuies. II, 376; II, 526). The distinction made by 
Kant between understanding and reason proves to be useless; there 
IS no need for a special faculty— Reason — to construct something 
unconditioned, determined by a pure negative synthesis. 

Hamilton’s speculations might have led to a simple agnosticism 
if he had not, somewhat inconsistently, attributed to the word 
“conditioned" a second sense, relating to objects. An object is con- 
ditioned insofar as it is partial and therefore relates to an un- 
conditioned. This relation removes us from the conditions of our 
knowledge, for either we conceive the totahty, of which the known 
reality is a part, as bemg infinite, or we conceive it as being finite 
and absolute. Between this thesis and this antithesis, the Infimte and 
the Absolute, die mind has gone beyond its limits and has neither 
the possibihty nor the right to deade. I can conceive space as being 
neither infimte nor finite; my knowledge is between these extremes, 
which are contradictory to each other and of which (here Hamilton 
abandons Kant) one or the other must be true. 

This weakness of our faculues, this learned ignorance is the end 
of philosophy, but it is the beginmng of theology. Hamilton’s pri- 
mary aim was, perhaps, to show that philosophy does not force us 
to abandon our religious behefs. 

Hamilton mttoduced into logic a thesis that seems quite ahen to 
the rest of his doctrine— “quanuficauon of the predicate.’’ In Aris- 
totehan logic the predicate is considered to be a quahty that is 
affirmed or demed of all or part of the class expressed by the subject; 
the subject alone is quantified. But in the predicate, the word that 
expresses a quahty also expresses the class of objects to which this 
quahty pertains, and should, if given this interpretation, be quanti- 
fied; for sometimes the whole class of objects expressed by the 
predicate, sometimes only a part coincides with the subject. For 
example, once the predicate of each has been quantified, the propo- 
smons “All triangles are tnlateral" and "All triangles are figures” 
become "All triangles are all trilateral” and “All tnanglcs are all 
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figures ” In this case the copula always signifies =, which modifies 
considerably the classification of propositions and logic as a whole 
But these consequences, later studied by Morgan and Boole, the 
inventors of symbolic logic, were not elaborated by Hamilton 
H. L Mansel (1820-71), an Oxford professor who, toward the end 
of his hfe, was appointed dean of St Paul’s Cathedral, enhsts 
Hamiltonian agnostiasm in the service of religion in The Limits of 
Religious Thought (1858) The contradicuons that engulf human 
reason when it tries to reach the uncondiUoned prove, in effect, 
that a thing can be real without bemg comprehensible, conse- 
quently rationahsts are not justified m attempting to refute certain 
dogmas— for example, the dogma of the union of three persons in 
God or of divme and human nature in Christ— by argumg that 
they are incomprehensible Here Mansel allies himself closely with 
Spencer. 


IV Jaemy Bentham 

Like Bacon and Locke, English philosophers have sometimK 
exerted a strong influence, but they have rarely founded schools A 
prime excepUon is Jeremy Bentham whose doctrine 

of utilitarianism or philosophical radicahsm formed the core ot a 
real party-one that had an important role in English poliUcs from 
1824 to 1832 In 1824 he founded the Westminster Remew, which 
advocated the necessity of the consUtuuonal reform that was ac- 
comphshed in 1832, the year of his death. The reform group w^ 
led first by Bentham, the son of an attorney and a jurist in his 0 
nght, then, after 1808, by James MiU (1773-1836) A Scot, wh 
acUpanied Sir John Stuart, a member of Parliament, to Lonto 
Mill was also an economist, a pupil of Ricardo, an an p 
of the East India Company after 1919 Bentham ^ fa^e 1^.. 
itially as the author of a scheme for a model prison or P 

L ttoft .823), wh.ch .tKmpted » apply 
directly to legislauon and ethics His ethics o ty, 
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appeared posthumously in 1834. Most o£ his books were published 
through the efforts of his friendsj for example, the treatises titled 
The Rationale of Punishment (1830) and The Rationale of Reward 
(1825) were pubhshed in English only after they had been retrans- 
lated from the French version prepared from the author’s manu- 
saipts by his French friend, fiuenne Dumont. 

The reahty of the prinaple of utility— -which later became the 
principle of the “greatest happiness of the greatest number,” adopted 
as the pnnciple of government — contrasts sharply with the fiction 
of a primitive soaal contract, a fiction offered as such in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries (1765-69). To prove a fiction, according to 
Bentham, one must resort to fiction, yet truth by its very nature 
reqiures no proof except truth. Hume in the third volume of his 
Treatise of Human Nature^ Helvetius m Essays on the Mind (II, 
xsiv) and Beccaria in Crimes and Punishment (translated into Eng- 
lish m 1767) had already apphed the principle of utihty to social 
justice, in keepmg with a tradition which might be traced all the 
way back to Epicureamsm. With Bentham it serves mainly to estab- 
hsh a hnk between a primary fact of human naturfr— namely, that 
pleasure and pain alone motivate actions— and precepts of good and 
evil. He aims to demonstrate by reason that obedience to moral rules 
will produce the greatest amount of pleasure, or, if this is not the 
case (for he is a reformer), that these rules must be changed so as 
to avoid a conflict which makes them utterly useless. His propo- 
siuon attributes a major role to methodical reason in the pursuit 
of pleasures in reaching a decision, reason must an&apate the pleas- 
ure or pam that will result from obedience or infiraction; it must 
examine every circumstance relating to pleasure— its intensity, du- 
rauon, certamty, proximity— and consider its fertility (the possi- 
bihty of Its producing other pleasures) as well as its purity (a pure 
pleasure being one that has the good fortune of not engendering 
pain) ; finally, it must consider the scope of this pleasure, that is, the 
number of persons affected by it. Thus one can decide, after gi^g 
careful consideration to every possible pleasure as well as to every 
possible pain, m favor of the act which will produce the greatest 
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excess o£ pleasure. By carrying out such an operation, Bentham 
tliinks he can make morals and legislation an exact science like 
mathematics. 

Penal law clearly springs from the same principle, since punish- 
ment IS useful only to the extent that it enters into the calculation 
of pleasures and pains afTccting the possible offender, offsets the 
pleasures resulting from his crime, and persuades him to follow the 
laws which the legislator deems to be useful to the greatest number. 
The important thing is to use sanetions to reconcile selfish interests 
and the interests of society, which, without them, would diverge 
natural sanctions like tlie consequences of debauchery, popular or 
moral sanctions in tlic form of public opinion, polmcal sanctions in 
the form of a penal code, religious sanctions 

Democratic radicalism was not connected with utilitarianism in 
Bentham’s mind until 1808, when he became acquainted with James 
Mill The “corporate spirit,” he wrote then, is by definmon hosule 
to the principle of general uuhty, and political aristocracy is a 
closed corporation.” 2 Utility is a pnnciple of reform rather than of 
conservation, and the "felicifie calculus” that he recommends would 
be completely useless if the interests of all were naturally idenucal 
Consequently legislation, the penal code, must impose an arufiaa 
identity, and Bentham thought that this operauon could be carried 
out only by having recourse to universal suffrage, in which all were 
represented. 


V Mahhus and Ricatdo 

Rigid application of the principle of calculation, which establishes 
the authority of the law by force, contrasts with the tdeah^^ 
rights of man, then represented in England by Paine, e 
Godwin {Pohttcal Justtce, 1793) used the principle of 
to support the view that any law or government ^ ^vik ^ “ 
stability of laws contrasts with the 

and, consequently, with perfecdbihty; and Godwin crmciaes 
» As quoted by 61ic Haldvy, Lt radicOisme philosophiqm. HI. 21 X 
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only the institution of government but also that of property, which 
survives only by virtue of an artificial institution, inheritance. 
Godwin beheves in the natural identity of interests, which is broken 
by institutions, and m the indefinite perfectibihty of human reason.^ 

We have seen that Bentham denied any natural identity of inter- 
ests and showed that one must have recourse to expedients and 
impose an artificial identity. Thomas Robert Malthus {An Essay 
on the Prtnaple of Popttlatton, 1798; 2d edition, 1803), the econo- 
mist, shows that an ineluctable natural law prevents happiness from 
increasing indefimtely. The famous law of population states, first, 
that when no obstacle checks increase, population doubles every 
twenty-five years and increases m geometric ratio from one period 
to the next; and, second, that for the same periods the means of 
subsistence can increase only in arithmetic ratio. Population is pre- 
vented from mcreasmg beyond the hrmts of the means of subsistence 
by positive checks— mainly vic^ misery, famine, war, and emi- 
gration. These checks do not prevent population from increasing 
as the means of subsistence increase, with the result that poverty 
becomes a necessity; the "law of the poor” tends to increase popu- 
lation without increasing the means of subsistence. 

This “melanchohc” doctnne had the same orientation, pohtically, 
as Bentham’s democratic doctnne. Malthus used it as an argument 
agamst commu ni sm, which seeks to check misery by distributing 
land, only to bring about overpopulation and even greater universal 
misery, and against revolution, through which the people blame the 
government for their own misery (tHs was ivritten after the revolts 
which followed the famines of 1800 and i8oi), only to bnng about 
repression and despotism. 

The economist David Ricardo {Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation, 1817), a friend of James Mill, also discovered an 
economic law which contradicts any so-called identity of interests; 
Ae landlord’s rent increases as population growth forces people to 
have recourse to his land for their food. At the time when Fourier 
and Saint-Simon in France thought they had found 

‘felieHalevi, StofnltoB de la doctnne ultltlaire, pp 70-93 


a means to 
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overcome misery, Ricardo said that misery led inevitably to the 
ineluctable principle which became Marx’s pomt of departure wages 
tend spontaneously to fall to the lowest level at which life remains 
possible, and the profits of employers tend to be concentrated in 
fewer and fewer hands Of course these laws are strictly true only 
if man’s sole incentive is an economic one — the need to enrich him- 
self. Only "economic man” is put in action on Ricardo’s chessboard 


VI James Mill 

James Mill, a follower of Ricardo m pohtical economy, developed 
the philosophical theory of assoaationism, whidi be borrowed from 
Erasmus Darwin (Zoonomta, 1794 ) and from Hartley, and which 
he expounded m his Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mtnd ( 1829 ). In him, mental atomism finds its purest expression 
the mmd is reduced to its simplest elements or points of conscious- 
ness, combinations of these elements occur m accordance with the 
law of association by connguity, assoaation by resemblance is re- 
duable to association by contiguity (the only type of associauon 
considered by Hartley). When a combinauon becomes inseparable, 
behefs are formed in the mmd. Bentham sought to base comp ex 
forms of legislauon and social life on his oversimplified prmaple ot 
utahtariamsm (pleasure and pani motives of 

conduct); m the same way, MiU^s theory of mmd, of ^aphic 
simphaty, found pracUcal applicauons m ethics, logic and 
Contemporaries, hke Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Remew (1829)1 
often caUed attention to the gap between the poverty of a prinap e 
and the nchness of its presumed consequences, between e u 
tanan prmaple, for example, and Bentham’s admirable pbiten- 
thropy; but the goal of these philosophers was to discover prmap « 
emhodymg barren, naked truths whose 
the more certain. The difiSculty of achieving tHs gon\ led M 
tosh {Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Phtlosop y, 3 
the idea of transfer, which was to play an ™ 

ciatiomst psychology. Reason shows us that utility is the P 
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live motive, but experience shows us that men are so constituted as 
to approve certain actions instantaneously, without referring to their 
consequences. This is because the approval that was originally given 
to these consequences has been transferred to the mental dispositions 
themselves, which, through association, have become the end of a 
particular action. 

In Its histoncal developments, utilitarianism appears to be truly a 
pnndple of universal application It was Imked (belatedly) to 
democracy by Bentham and to a kind of anarchy by Godwin. The 
junst John Austm (The Piovtnce of funsfmdence Determined, 
1832), connected it with theological ethics, which seems utterly 
alien to it Moral obhgation has its source in the will of God, 
whereas duty springs from the rational pursuit of utihty; yet if 
God is assumed to will only man’s well-being, it follows that the 
good effects of a standard concermng happiness are a token of 
God’s will Unexpectedly, the pursuit of utihty favors obedience 
to the law, which is the goal. 

vn The Romantic Reaction: 

Samuel Tayloi Colendge and Thomas Carlyle 

This impoverished conceptioa of the human mind was attacked 
directly by Coleridge (1772-1834), Wordsworth’s friend. In his 
wntmgs he maintains that reahty is spirit and that man communi- 
cates with reahty through immediate sympathy more surely rhan 
through saence He was a Platonist and a reader of Kant and 
Fichte, philosophers from Germany, a country declared by Mackin- 
tosh, in a letter to Dugald Stewart (1802), to be “metaphysically 
insane” In Atds to Refleaton (1825) and Confessions of an In- 
quinng Spnit (1840) he uses his magical theory of mspiration and 
the "superhuman ventriloquist” to combat vencrauon for the Bible 
in popular religion, no less than mechanism, utilitar ianism^ and 
radicalism in pohucs— in short, everything that suppresses life in 
things Plotinus rather than the Germans (notwithstanding his 
vocabulary) seems to have suggested the pnnapal formulaUons of 
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his ideas With the Platonists he separates the understanding from 
reason the understanding is a discursive faculty, which systema- 
tizes and combines what it has recaved from diffacnt sources, 
reason immediately provides the prinaples that permit the reah- 
zation of understanding and do not have to be proved, for to reqmre 
proof of the true facts inherent in the very nature of the inquirer is 
absurd Like the Platonists, however, Coleridge uses reason to 
designate a kind of inspired and reveahng insight into the heart of 
reahty, a hght inseparable from the feehng responsible for its reali- 
zationj and smee he had discovered or thought he had discovered, 
through Kant and Fichte, that pracdcal reason reveals the essenUal 
nature of things, he uses the term to desenbe this higher form of 
reason Moreover, in his view the vital heat of this reason is more 
important than the knowledge it provides, and even though he 
declares his own preferences for Platonism, which makes reason a 
true revelation, he leaves to professional philosophers the task of 
rebutting critiasm which makes reason nothing more than a func- 
tion of the mind 

Like the reactionary philosophers of his time, he rejects radicalism 
and Jacobinism in favor of a theory of history that paceives, m the 
success enjoyed by an insUtudon, the philosophical idea and intel- 


hgibihty that justify that msutution 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) exerted an influence sumlar to that 
of Coleridge, but greater and more far-reachmg, not so much by 
his own doctnnes as by the impetus he gave to a philosophical 
tendency which was on the pomt of becoming ngidifie as sp 
less uahtarianism or sanctuaomous orthodoxy. He seeks to tran^ 
form man’s outlook on the world, which to him is not ^ 

gray but the strangest of aU possible worlds, not a ° 

Wiandise but a mysucal temple. The most familiar facts become 
mysteries-the flight of time, for example, or the mystenom su^ 
Carlyk «n5ur=. not doctnntt bnt 
of nogonon or donb,; wind, tt taled to fc pordy 
tetopLon of dnngt. Trying to pto.o tho o Grf ^ 

iBtually, for osampic, is lJi= tiynig to lUiimmate the sun by usnig 
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a lantern. Knowledge of the laws of eternal justice is an affair of 
the heart and not of the head; these laws are seen from within and 
in action, not by reasoning. Utilitarianism, materialism, empincism, 
atheism— all are negative doctrines, which grasp only the appearance 
of things. The natural attitude of the human spirit is affirmation, 
not negauon, behef, not doubt; an affirmatton or a belief which is 
not so much a well-considered system as a vital, almost unconscious 
action We find in Carlyle the Romanuc exaltation of mstinct and 
nocturnal forces, which was then widely prevalent. Intuition is the 
only method of the philosopher; this is not the method of the vulgar 
logic of schools, m which all truths arc laid out in sequence, each 
clinging to the coat-tails of the next, but the method of practical 
reason, which proceeds by embraang intmtively large groups and 
whole systematic kingdoms. 

Carlyle boldly draws out the consequences of his thesis. He at- 
tacks Benthamism at its strongest point, its theory of pumshment> 
and It IS in the instinctive reaction of vengeance that he elaims to 
have foimd its basis. He attacks hberal tendencies, popular sover- 
eignty, and democracy, for he recognizes two kinds of men: in- 
spired men, heroes, who possess wisdom and are desUned to lead; 
and the masses of mankind, whose virtue is obedience to the law 
and who need an iron disaphne. Umversal history is essentially 
a history of the great men who have labored here in this world. 
They have been the leaders of other men, creators, models, and, in 
a broad sense, creators of everything that the mass of men col- 
lecuvely have managed to do or attain. The hero is a messenger sent 
from the heart of the mystenous mfimte with news for us. He 
comes from the inner substance of things. In a word, Carlyle repre- 
sents the British expression of the anu-Voltairian and antirevo- 
luuonary spint which had been developing for a long ume on the 
conunent. 
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FICHTE 


KANTIANISM IS a systcm of critiasm which conceals 
a dialectic. It is not only a determination of the limits of knowledge 
but alsOj within these limits, the a prion construction of objects to 
be known Under different forms, this a prion construction is the 
focal point of the post-Kantian metaphysical systems of Fichte, 
Schelhng, and Hegel. 

Johann Gottkcb Fichte (1762-1814) was professor at the Uni- 
versity of Jena from 1794 to 1799 Forced to leave Jena after the cry 
of atheism had been raised against him, he took up residence in 
Berhn (1799-1805), where he became acquainted with the leaders 
of German Romantiasm, Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and Tieck. He 
lectured at the Umversity of Erlangen in 1805 but left for Konigs- 
berg at the time of the French invasion, then returned to Berlin, 
where, in 1807 and 1808, while the city was still under French 
occupation, he delivered his famous Addresses to the German Na- 
tion. Fmally he became professor, then rector of the Umversity of 
Berlin. His principal work is bs Basts of the Entire Theory of 
Science (1794), wbch was preceded by an Essay Toward a Critique 
of All Revelation (1792). Mention must also be made of works in 
which bs theory of science is appbed. Basts of Natural Right 
(1796), and related works on The Closed Commeraal State (1800), 
The Science of Rights (1812), and The Science of Ethics (1798). 
He adopted a more popular style for The Vocation of Man (1800), 
a series of lectures On the Characteristics of the Present Age (1806), 
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and TAe Way toward the Blessed Life (1806) Hzs lectures on the 
Theory of Saence, delivered in 1804, 1812, and 1813, were published 
posthumously {1834). 

I Fichte’s Concept of Freedom 


“If the theory of science is accepted/’ Fichte wrote in 1801, “and 
universally dissemmated among those to whom it is directed, man- 
kind will be delivered from blind chance, good luck and bad 
luck will no longer exist Humanity altogether will be responsible 
for Its own destiny and will depend on its concept of itself; it will 
have absolute freedom to do with itself whatever it may wish to do 
with Itself ” ^ 


Fichte’s philosophy is, by and large, a “scientific” demonstration 
of freedom Hence the striking contrast between the breadth and 
scope of the end, which concerns all mankind, and philosophy itself, 
which IS supposed to lead to it Because of its abstract character, 
this philosophy, like higher mathematics, is restricted to a very small 
number; in 1813, according to Fichte, it had not yet been understood 
by anyone even though it was the goal sought in many different 
ways by the Aufklarung. Its aim is to hberate humanity, not by 
placmg knowledge on the level of the common herd, but by mrans 
of an abstruse science, which requires a rare gift of intuiUon, utilizes 
concepts entirely difierent from those associated with common sense 
even though they are often called by the same name, and asserts 
Its independence of knowledge, which belongs to hfe His theory 
of science is the condiUon necessary for knowledge. 

According to Fichte, saence can be isolated from its apphcations 
just as mathematics is isolated from and independent ^ ^ 
neer’s art, or, more exactly, ,ust as Socrates’ dialectic can be imkt d 
by abstraction from the moral betterment of a disciple But 
rihty It has meamng and value only m terms of its 
aU Z years when the young Fichte 

cause of freedom, he considered saence to be primarily a moral and 

X “SoMcnklarer Bcndit,” m Archves di ph,lo,oph,e. 19A P 8 ? 
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spiritual ferment. At first his sole intention was to become the 
popularizer of Kant’s philosophy and to elaborate all its practical 
consequences m his popular expositions. 

This champion of action was not himself a man of action. He 
aroused consaences, stirred minds, gave encouragement, but he 
never had the prease programs and firm grasp of practical plans 
which mark true men of action. The contrast between the ardor 
of his intent and the meagerness of his results is characteristic of his 
whole hfe and perhaps of his whole philosophy. He is neither a 
reformer hke Samt-Simon or Auguste Comte nor a statesman hke 
Hegel or Victor Cousin. In his view, action is not in execution but 
in an inner disposition and inspiration. His only practical ideal is 
freedom, which discovers its own limit precisely in its own product. 
This freedom can surpass its product, however, only by using it 
as a means of advancement; otherwise freedom risks setthng in its 
own creation and losing its mdispensable power of advancement. 
But the impetus that carries freedom beyond the given does not 
mvolve any arbitrary, irrational activity. There is a material freedom 
which IS simply opposition to the given,® but between the anarchical 
freedom of Stm m und Drang and true freedom there is an abyss 
True freedom discovers its law m itself, is at once coherence and 
invenuon, is fidehty to reason and desire for mdependcnt dunking; 
but by the same token, it is also renewal of self. It is advancement 
of reason in itself but it is also education of others, for personal 
freedom is inseparable from the freedom of others, since "man is a 
man only among men.” Consequendy no need can be attnbuted 
It other than its own development or, statmg the same prmaple 
another way, the development of humamty m oneself and others. 

Any over-precise end would be mcompatible with such an ideal. 
“My total and complete destiny eludes me,” he writes in The Vo- 
cation of Man. “What I am to become, what I shall be, all this 
surpasses my thought.” ® This acknowledgment of a transcendent 
element is perhaps the essence of Fichtean freedom. 

“Xavier L&n, Ftchte et son tcmps,l, 513, 494, 

® Bssimmung dcs Menschen, ed Reclam, p 147 
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Fichte never considered the possibihtj o£ a spontaneous popuhr 
demo^ac movement. He was neser a hbetal in the EnH,.h o- 
icnch sense ot the word: he did not think that the pcople-sbould 
e xKponsib^ for their own conduct. His Corir.buuom hterded 
.0 Recitjy tie Judgments of the Public Concerning tht Frcrch 
Reioh'tion (1793. 2d edidon. 1705) arc not in am sense a defense 
ot parL^entan- institutions. He praises the abolition of the pm- 
il^es Oi. the nobihty and the elergs-, notably the repossession of 
church propertj by the state. In short, he praises eterjthing that 
tends to insure avil and pohrical equahtj-, and he clearlj sida with 
Rousseau rather than with hfontesquieu. But to him the soaal con- 
tract (which he considers to be the juridical ongin if not the 
historical origm, of any soden-) sers-es not so much to stabilize 
and consohdate sodet}- as to pennit changes in soaets ; consequent!} 
ii becomes a resolutiDnary prindple. He is nghtl) credited with 
being one of the first to see that the contract should not check 
freedom in any way. since it originates in the freedom of individuals 
and therefore cannot be a prindple of soda! restraint. Eserv in- 
dnidual has the right to break the contract at anj moment * 

To the freedom of the individual he also sacrifices economic 


hberahsm. Tbe Closed Commercial State (iSoo) was inspired bj 
the spectacle of miser) which, in Prussia as well as in England at 
that time, edsted alongside immense fortunes acquired through 
commerce. Fichte attnbutes this state of affairs to mcrcantili'm, 
w-hich sacrifices the interests of the man) to the enormous develop- 
ment of foreign commerce, which profits the few. Becau'c of the 
reforms he advocated, he is considered to be the first author of 
state sodahsm. The division of work is a ncccssm in humm soci- 
eties, he reasons, but it should be in harmonj with justice. It is 
right for each man to be able to live from the work that he has 
chosen or that has been imposed on him, but he canne*. because 
the Suctuations of foreign commerce, which is forever changmc 
the value of monc). If the state is rigoroush c!o<ed to fo’-c-gr 
commerce, a national medium of avchangc with a ccn'nnt ’.'lie 


* a E. V;.;k:-s, S S -i in H rr-v e' fc’ * Te '* rf - 


ir, Tri 
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can be created, and work will be remunerated justly and always in 
the same way. Closure implies that the state is a self-sufBcient 
economic commumty, but this is true only i£ it has reached what 
Fichte calls its “natural frontiers”— that is, the frontiers mside which 
such a commumty is possible. No pohucal tradition outweighs the 
demands of reason, but he concedes that his project is “without 
immediate apphcation. Such projects are by their nature destined 
to remain purely abstract, unrelated to the real situauon, where the 
political practitioner is in charge.” ® 

Freedom is not something demanded by the people, not a 
limitation on the powers of the state (which, on the contrary, 
acquires even greater economic control). It is a rational imperative, 
one that first mamfests itself and advances in an mdividual or a 
small group of especially endowed individuals. If there is a common 
trait to all of Fichte’s activity, it is his attempt to estabhsh around 
himself very small groups of rehable men to spread the spint of 
freedom. His liberahsm was so shallow that he had earher, in 1792, 
been the apologist of the edicts of censorship (1788), which cstab- 
hshed a veritable inquismon in Prussia.® This was because he did 
not share the ideas of the Aufl^larer and felt that it was dangerous 
to use popular instruction to spread “propositions which can be 
possessed with impunity only by a very clear, very cultivated br ain. ” 
With perfect logic, a short time later, when he saw that Kant’s 
treatise On Religion had been banned, he recanted and attacked 
censorship m his Appeal to the Pnnees. He was initiated mto Free- 
masonry m 1800, for he considered it to be a sanctuary where 
“one must hide ideas which the pubhc could not understand or 
might misuse.” He abandoned Freemasonry, however, as soon 
as he saw that it could not be an mstrument for propagandizmg his 
doctrine It was in this spirit that he had prepared his lectures on 
The Natuie of the Scholar (1794). To him the scholar is a social 
apostle, a "priest of truth,” who teaches not only by words but 


° Cf Xavier lAjn, Fichte et ion temps, n, 6o 

iig 

" Ibid , n, 55 
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ako, and more efiecdvdy, b}' ejample. The same condderanons 
imderhe dre plan that he drew np, in 1S05, for a model university, 
and espedallj the deductive plan of 1S07; in both he rejects lectures, 
whether read or given from notes, in frvor of a more (hrect foim 
of instruction utilizing a Socratic interchange between the teacher 
and his students; in the second he innsts that students, to be totally 
devoted to their task, must live in dormitories and practice cehbacy. 
Ks theory of sdcnce “supposes no prior knowledge of any kind, 
it requires only a normally trained mind.' ® Yet “it involves an 
intdlectual labor not of a degree bejond normal labor hut of a 
whoUv new and never before seen; to become profident; one 
must work with appropriate data.*’ The Critical Institute that he 
planned, with a journal which was to evaluate all sdentific pro- 
ductions in the name of philosophy — a project inspired by Schellmg 
— was an outarowTh of his self-assigned mission. ‘ Sdence must be 
kept under strict supervision for some time;' he wrote to Schiller 
in iSoo, “or the small amount of good grain sown there will h.. 


destroyed by the growth of weeds. ® 
li^Tiat he defended most vehemently was the freedom of Ms own 
rmssion. In i^pS, at the University of Jena, a charge of athciOT 
led to Ms disrrussal, and only on Schillers piimtc advice was c 
persuaded to condder the one question of practical impormcc^ 
that of the legality of the measures taken against him. He prciciied 
to view the acci^tion as a pretcrt seized upon by his enemi^ 
who wished to prevent him from imparting to Ms students the 
deshe for independence. “I must defend my person as ong ^ 
can,*’ he wrot^ “for to me the triumph of right is surely ued to 


the hbertv of mv person •„ .v... 

He dehvered'his frmous Jddr^ses ft? the German J^'afton m toe 

winter of 1807-08, after the Peace of Tilsit, wMi 

power of Prussia, and in Berlin, then occupied by [ 

k pamotism was animated by the same spmt of freedom, mr 


* So’-::is:rJiser Stricil, p. 72. 

* qc Disd ij" Sarjir I&3, H, — o- 
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thought that the Germans, among aJI nations, had the hberating 
mission that he and his circle had among all men: ‘‘You among 
all modem nations most clearly possess the germ of human per- 
fectibihty and have a role of leadership in the development of 
humanity . . . ; if you fail, all humanity will fail with you, with- 
out hope of future restoration.”*^ His pan-Germamsm contrasts 
sharply with that of Schlegel, whose lectures of 1803-04 were suf- 
fused with the medieval tradition of imperial and Catholic umty. 
Fichte looked only toward the future. 

n The Three Principles of the Theory of Science 

Is the reahty of dungs, as conceived by the unders tanding , com- 
patible with freedom? This question was the prinapal, if not the 
sole motive of Fichte’s theory. To achieve his goal he had to dis- 
cover the given factor m nature— a reahty that can be penetrated 
by human acuon. "Nature, in which I have to act,” he writes, “is 
not a foreign substance, produced mdependendy of me, mto which 
I cannot penetrate.” “ That is what he seeks to demonstrate, and for 
his demonstration he calls upon Kantian idealism. He can under- 
stand nature, he reasons, because “nature is formed by the laws of 
my own thought and must be in harmony with my thought. 
It must be absolutely transparent and knowable, penetrable even 
in Its inward parts. It expresses nothmg but connections and re- 
lauons between myself and myself, and I can hope to know myself 
as surely as I can promise myself to examine nature.” At first he 
does not consider Kantian idealism to be the solunon of the 
problem of knowledge, as it was in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
but rather what it became m the Critique of Practical Reason— 
a means of reconahng fi:eedom and the determimsm reqiured by 
the understanding. This reconciliation, according to many of the 
thinkers of his time, could not be effected by reason. Jacobi, in 
particular, maintains that reason alone, armed with the principle 

“tW,n.68. 

^Bestimmnng des Mmchen, Sammthche Wer^e, H, 258 
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of sufficient reason, inevitably leads to Spmozism, which plunges 
us into an impersonal nature and annihilates the self This course 
IS opposed only by irrational behefs founded on senUraent and 
justified insofar as they support our moral life. Thus the spmt is 
forced to waver between privative materiahsm and a kind of revela- 
tion of the heart which suppresses the exercise of reason On this 
last point, Fichte set the stage for all his works by showmg, in his 
Essay Totoatd a Cnltque of All Revelation (1792), that a revelation 
was unacceptable unless its content was wholly rational Con- 
sequently he would have been forced back toward naturalism 
if he had not found support in Kant’s idealism 
That support, however, proved inadequate. Doubtless the deter- 
minism of nature was no longer to be feared if it was only the 
projection of the conditions under which the human mind knows 
objects, but its positive relation to our freedom was sull not com- 
prehensible Hence Fichte’s ambition was to show, at the same 
time and by using the same series of proofs, that nature is the 
object of the self because it is the condition posited by freedom for 
Its own exercise and advancement There is nothing more trans- 


parent than that type of absolute morahsm which tries to discover 
in nature an opportumty to act and accorophsh its duty, and whidi 
deduces existence itself and the characteristics of nature from this 
very exigency-hke an asceuc who brings about a situation which 
will put him to the test and lead him to perfecuon The demonstra- 
tions of the Theoiy of Saence center on this issue Here Fichtes 
aim IS not to have recourse to moral exigencies in order to stress 
the pomt but rather to demonstrate by purely speculative argumen 
that the problem of the producuon of nature is idenuca to e 
problem of the conditions necessary for the moral law 
Kant had discovered, behind and beneath the principle of causality 
or the other principles of pure understanding, the sponmneity o toe 
I think, on which these principles were ground^- In the same y, 
Fichte begins with the prinaple of idenuty and seeks o s 
the validity of this prmciple is grounded on the actio® « ' 

which posits Itself for itself and which rr because it posits itselt 
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Fichte’s ego aad its action, like Kant’s I t/ttn\, is not discovered by 
inner experience and reflection. This spontaneity and action are 
beyond consciousness, for they are the conditions necessary for 
consaousness. 

There the parallel ends, however, for Kant never considered the 
transcendental deduction of the pnnaple of identity, which is the 
first step taken by Fichte. According to Kant, the transcendental 
deduction is logical and proper only if the ego makes use of 
categories in structuring the diversity of sense data, strictly speaking, 
he deduces not the principle, but the use of the principle in con- 
ceivmg an object, consequently the principle of identity cannot 
be deduced, and does not need to be deduced, since it has only a 
logical and not a transcendental use. Fichte does not hesitate to 
resort to an expedient in order to justify this dcducUon. the principle 
of identity states that A is equal to A; he restates the principle, say- 
ing that the A which is, is equal to the A which is posited, or 
that if A IS posited, it is. Thus the pnnaple of identity becomes 
a formula expressing the relation between the condmon (positing 
of A) and the conditioned (being of A), and the bond of de- 
pendence between bang and posiUng introduces the necessity of 
an identical ego, which posits itself as idenucal. 

Furthermore, Fichte attaches so httle importance to this expedient 
that he dispenses with any logical framework in his New Exposition 
of the Theory of Science (1797) and considers the pure activity of 
the ego— the self positing itself— to be an immediate fact of con- 
sciousness or primary intellectual intuition. IntuiUon rather tha n 
the Kantian transcendental analysis puts us on the level of the 
principle, and consaousness of the activity of the ego, which can 
withdraw from contemplation of external things whenever it wishes 
to do so, leads to this intuiUon; the intuition of the ego occupies a 
privileged position in that the bemg posited by the ego differs in 
no way from the activity which posits it. 

Tbs double entrance of the first pnnaple leads to a question 
which IS dcasive for the nature of Fichte’s ideahsm Is the ego 
posited as an unconditioned or absolute pnnaple, or only as an 
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ultimate condition — one necessary and sufiScient to construct the 
empirical given m which Fichte chooses dehberately to remain i* 
In the latter instance, it would be a primary condition, but one 
which would Itself be conditioned by its success in esplainmg the 
given (m somewhat the same way as Kant’s I thtn\ is justified as 
a condiDon of the possibihty of experience). It would seem that 
for at least two reasons Fichte should be inchned in this direcnon. 
First, if the ego exists only for itself and begns to be posited for 
Itself only by virtue of the philosopher’s reflecdon, it follows that 
the ego exists as a condition only in this reflecdon. As Fichte often 
states, the construedon predicated on the pnnciple that consaousness 
originates in the ego resembles, not a gnosogony which tries to 
describe the actual genesis of consaousness, but the construedon of 
the mathematician, who uses a combmadon of ideal elements to 
arrive at truths concermng reahij>: “The determinadons of real 
consaousness— to which the philosopher is compelled to apply the 
laws of the consaousness that he has freely constructed, hke a 
geometer applying the laws of the ideal triangle to real mangles— 
are to him as tf they were the result of a primary construedon. . • 
To mistake this everything happens as if for an everything happens 
hl^e this— to mistake this fiedon for the account of a real event 
which might have occurred at a certain tune— is a gross error. 

It seems that the ideal character of the construedon does not apply 

to its principle. , 

A second reason for bdievrng ihis. .s the way m winch the second 

pnnapl^e no»ejo-» rntrodoced The ego n Wer 

aself, and one can only go from d.e ego as pmcple » 

consequendy a consmrenon or dednenon wrll he “ 

a second prinaple opposes the first, just as the gc^c 

„ake posible L dednenon of mfintte space. Fate 

the second pnnctple » completely independent of * * 

tespec n, its form,” wheh depends on fte 

though Its content is cnndinoned masmtid as ^ 

oa. L defined only m ndanon » a posited term It is clear m 

“ Sanncnlfarer Sencit. 
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the positing of this opposite term springs from philosophicsl re- 
flection, which is incapable of constracdng anything with the ego 
alone. Here, at higher level of abstraction, the nonego assumes the 
role played by the "manifold of sensibility” in Kants transcendental 
deduction. Fichte does, of course, link the nonego to the prindple 
of contradiction and use it to validate this principle, just as he used 
the ego to vahdate the principle of identity. But this espedient has 
no more importance here than it had earlier, for the act of opposing 
the nonego to the ego involves an intellectual intuition as primitive 
as the act of positing the ego. 

We might assume that analysis of the conditions of these two acts 
would explam the whole cham of deduction which follows, that 
the hidden key to the whole problem is in the peculiar nature of 
the opposition between the non^o and the ego. These two terms are 
opposites, like the opposing terms white and black, or, better still, 
like the contradiaory terms white and nonwhite. Contradictories 
can coexist but only if they are not applied to the same subject; 
thus there is opposirion only where there is plurality and divisibility, 
for contradictones reciprocally limit each other. Similarly, opposition, 
between the ego and the non^ can occur only if the sole reality 
posited up to this point, the reality of the ego, is divided, and 
nonego refers to the part of reality to which ego does not refer, 
and vice versa. “Over against itself the divisdile posts its own 
opposite— a divisible nonego.” This is die third principle of the 
Theory of Science, but the problem of ego and nonego cannot be 
resolved in the same way as the problem of the coesistea<^ of 
ordinary opposites, such as white and black. Here the ego plays a 
double role: it posits opposites and is at the sam e rime one of 
them; it is both the whole of reality and a part of reality. 

logically, it seems that we are in an inextricable situation, from 
which we can emerge only by sacrificing one of the two terms. 
Tte is the course chosen on one hand by Spinozist dogmatism, 
which attributes all rcahty to the nonego and mal-e; the eso a 
product of this reality, and on the other by Berkeleian idc^sm. 
which reduces the nonego to an idea, a simple modality of the 
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dmnc mind Both solutions arc logical but unacceptable, for they 
deny „thcr than explain the opposition between subject and object 
ut bow can logical incompatibihty be resolved without ehminat- 
ing one of the two terms? Since Fichte made a seemingly in- 
soluble problem the pivot of his whole philosophy, behind his 
abstract formulations there must have been some concrete intuition 
to provide support and jusufication He often menuons the dif- 
liculty encountered in trying to understand his theory of science by 
imagining as absent {tuegden\en) the parasitic images which 
surround the concepts of ego or nonego; yet it is only by over- 
coming this difficulty that one can percetve intuitively the pure 
self-positing acuvity of the ego. But if the static images surrounding 
the pure activity of the personal self must be imagined as absent. 
It IS all the more important for the dynamic image, which is at the 
heart of the theory, to be restored The word “opposition” {Gegen- 
satz)t which expresses the relation benveen nonego and ego, desig- 
nates not only a logical relation but also a dynamic, contentious 
relauon between clashing tendencies seeking to annihilate each 
other, by the same token, the word “object” {Gegenstani) desig- 
nates not only a term known by the subject but also that which re- 
sists the mind and is imposed on it. Fichte constantly shifts from 
the logical, static sense to the dynamic sense, with the result that 
his philosophy as a whole is like an abstract, schematic history of 
conflicts between two hostile forces determined to destroy each 
other. Here we have a kind of metaphysical Manicheism, which 
was to reappear in all the productions of a significant body of 
early nineteenth-century German philosophy. As with Meister Eck- 
hart and Jakob Bohme, however, this Manicheism is clearly linked 
to a fundamental monism an absolute, umque principle, which is 
reahzed only in strife, calls forth an adversary m order that it may 
substitute for its monotonous infimty the mynad concrete deter- 
minations of consciousness The outcome of this struggle will always 


be the same, victory for the ommpotent pnnciple and annihilation, 
sooner or later, of the opponent In this context the Fichtean ego, 
which otherwise would be a logical monstrosity, is understandable, 
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It IS the absolute liminng itself in order to have opportunities to 
struggle and, ulumately, to triumph 
Hence the design of his theory, theoretical philosophy, m which 
the nonego is progressively enriched and determined as it struggles 
with the ego, and in which categories replace the Kantian’s “waffle- 
iron for forms”; and practical philosophy, which shows the progres- 
sive but never complete victory of the ego over the nonego. These 
are not two kinds of philosophy but two phases of the same move- 
ment. First the nonego, which begins by being the pure negauon 
of the ego, must be given a reahty, body, or solidity which will 
make it truly a resistant object. This is the role of theoretical 
philosophy, in which “the ego posits itself as determined by the 
nonego.” Once this task has been accomplished, the reverse phase 
begins— that of practical philosophy, in which “the ego posits the 
noncgo as determined by the ego.” We saw earher that a choice be- 
tween dogmatic realism and ideahsm would have been the logical 
solution of the conflict; instead, Fichte substitutes a movement 
alternating between reahsm and idealism, which arc like the two 
unattainable hmits, never reached, between which philosophy fluc- 
tuates. Theoreucal pblosophy tends toward realism, determinmg the 
ego by the nonego, practical philosophy tends toward idealism, 
determining the nonego by the ego. But the final victory goes to 
idealism— not dogmatic idealism, which dissolves the nonego in 
the ego, but a practical ideahsm of acuon, which has the infinite 
task of afiirming the sovereignty of the ego over the nonego, of 
spirit over the universe. “That the opposite must be denied until 
absolute imity is produced” is the condition specified by the first 
pnnciple, which, if truly infinite, can posit its opposite only in 
order to deny it. For Fichte admits that the philosopher could never 
emerge from the ego by pure speculadon if he did not add a 
practical datum — ^the feeling that the ego, insofar as it is practical, 
depends on a nonego which is not under our control. But this 
practical datum must be checked by another — the feeling of a nec- 
essary subordination of the complete nonego to the practical laws of 
the ego, progressively and through our own efforts Thus the alterna- 
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tion liLtwccn realism and idealism is a praciical measure, for the 
nimc^o IS posited as an ohjcct of knowledge only to support the 
practical acti\ ity of the ego 

]JiU this sast oscillation bctssccn realism and idealism, which is 
the heart of the whole, is also mainifcstcd in detail 


lit Theoretical Plitloiophy 

Theoretical plnlosojihj has as its starting point the synthesis of 
the nonego and the ego c\presscd in this proposition. “The ego 
posits itself as determined b) the nonego.” Thereafter, its course 
IS dominated entirely b) the principle tliat analjsis must be used 
to determine whether this sjntbesis contains opposites (anuthesis), 
if so, the) must be bound in a new s)nthcsis, and if this synthesis in 
turn contains ojijxisitcs, they must be bound in a nevs’ s)nthcsis, and 
so on until one arrises at opposites which can no longer be bound m 
a new s)nihcsis; then comes the practical part, svhich by acnon re- 
solscs a problem that speculation cannot solsc. In other words, we 
must stnsc to conccuc what is conccisablc in the primimc synthesis 

Our first s)nthesis includes two conflicung proposinons “The 
ego posits Itself as determined” and "The nonego (aense) deter- 
mines the ego (passise) ” One of the mo proposinons is ide^suc, 
the other realistic; they dcstro) each other if there is no synthesis, 
but there should be one if the pnmiusc synthesis from which these 
contradictories originate has been posited by the ego 

B) strning to contemplate the pnmmte synthesis, we 
die emergence— the appearance and disappea^re one « 
other-of etery possible docume relating to f 

the ego b) the nonego This dctcnnmation imphes that an 
I .n U.C cso, for d.. nonrgo 

c.^plam this affection in tw'o ways- first, as the effect of 

of the noneno on the ego. Here the real ground of this affeeuon 

,s consrdcrrf » 1* the nonego, wfoch togr ^ 

.ng to its effea. nils » quoltSMie ral™”- 
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seen as the effect o£ a diminished activity, equivalent to a passivity, 
posited in the nonego by the ego. Here the ego is a substance, its 
affection is a mode, and the nonego is no larger the ideal ground 
o£ this affection. This is quahtative ideahsm. 

But we cannot contemplate qualitative realism exhaustively 
without takmg the imtiative from the nonego, that is, without 
attnbuting to it an activity independent of the relation between its 
acuon on the ego and the affection which causes it. Nor can we 
contemplate quahtative ideahsm without attributing to the ego an 
mdependent activity or absolute spontaneity through which it limits 
Itself. 


To say that the passive affection of the ego supposes an independ- 
ent activity m the nonego is to predicate Spmoza’s thing in itself 
and his fatum; to say that the ego produces its own affections in 


itself by its own spontaneity is to acknowledge, with the Leibnizians, 
an arbitrary unfolding of representations whose correspondence to 
the affccuons of the nonego are due to a law of precstabhshed 
harmony not posited by the ego. Spinoza’s fatum is offset, however, 
by an absolute requirement unposcd by the ego: nothing in the 
noncgo can be real unless it has been transported there by the 
ego. On the other hand, against the Leibmzians it can be said 
that absolute, unlimited spontaneity can posit a diminished activity 
in the self only by excluding the rest of the whol^ and smce this 
part of the whole is posited as not posited, the diminished activity 
or affection of the self is posited only mediately. 

This brmgs us to the synthesis of reahsm and ideahsm which 


constitutes Kant’s critical ideahsm. The activity of the self or ego 
which produces a passive noncgo is exerted only to the extent that 
the active nonego produces an affecUon in the passive ego; on the 
other hand, the activity opposmg the ego is idenucal to that which 
the ego transports into the nonego; the result is a quantitative 
ideahsm which posits the hmited acuvity of the ego— that is, the 
activity by which it posits only mediately— as absolute, and a 
quantitauve re^sm which posits the nonego as the foundauon of 
the limitation of the ego. These two doctrines concur m interpreting 
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the opposition between ego and nonego as opposition between sub- 
ject and object, each posited only by the negation of the other 
But this reaprocal causahty is incompatible with the first principle, 
which states that the self alone must posit everything contained 
in it; in other words causahty, the prinaple of reahsm, always 
opposes substantiality, the prinaple of ideahsm. How can the affirma- 
tion of a causal exchange between the ego and the nonego be 
reconciled with the absolute activity of the ego? Ideahsm provides 
a solution by attributmg to the activity of the self the posiung of 
subject and object in a reaprocal relation, making it the source 
of representations, but this solution is inadequate, since it does not 
explam why the self should posit an object Consequently Fichte 
chooses a form of reahsm which attributes to an external reality 
the seifs reason for hmiting itself, and this reason can only be a 
ihoc\ or an obstacle {Anstoss), preventing the self from spreading 
further. We should note that this inexphcable obstacle is not an 


object but that which gives the ego an opportunity to construct 
an objea and use it to determme itself, the self is posited as 
determinable. This reahsm in turn destroys the absolute character 
of the self-positmg activity of the ego, for one can imagine that a 
sunple resistance gives the ego the task of lunmng itself only if 
It originates within the ego It is clear from the outset that the ego 
could not hmit itself if it were not infinite and did not contain 
what IS outside its limits as well as what is inside them Alternauvcly, 
It would not be infimte if it were not hmited. This proposition 
seems strange at first, but it is wholly m keeping with Fichtej 
notion that an infimte thing can apprehend itself only in actm 
that is, only as it continuously shifts the limits it as posite 
the obstacle restricting the activity of the ego is not m J 
it but conditions its absolute activity as it posits itself 
ego’s absolute activity, which is forever substituting 
Ither, one representation for another, is the 
same faculty that Kant thought capable of 
of sensible intuition and the spontanaty o t e un 
cording to Fichte, it is the “faculty that wavers continually between 
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determination and indetennination, the finite and the infinite.” In 
this way the theoretical problem is resolved, for now one can 
imagine, without contradiction, that “the ego posits itself as deter- 
mined by the noncgo ” 

The theoretical part of Fichte’s philosophy is completed by the 
deduction of representation, which shows the genesis of the different 
representative faculties — sensation, intuition, understanding, judg- 
ment, reason. Here, m keepmg with the very nature of the imagina- 
tion, the hmit between ego and nonego alternately becomes stable, 
wavers, and becomes stable agam: m sensation {Empfindiing) the 
ego finds itself {sich empfindet) limited by a nonego; in mtuition 
the ego attributes the positing of the limit to its pure activity dis- 
covered by sensation, and this limit therefore becomes contingent; in 
the faculty of understandmg (Verstand) the ego discovers the prin- 
aple of the hrmtation of its pure activity in the determination of 
fixed objects considered as real— that is, the understanding confers 
stabihty on the products of the imagination. 


IV The Practical Part of the Theory of Science 

The self or ego, as intelhgence, is the cause of every form of 
representation, but it is not the cause of the obstacle, brought forth 
by the nonego, which has caused the construction of its forms. 
Since the ego is absolute, it must be posited independently, and its 
dependence as intelhgence eliminated; this happens if the ego deter- 
mines the unknown nonego to which the resistance is 
But this causahty of the ego over the nonego seems both necessary 
(smee the ego can contain nothmg not posited by it) and impossible 
(smee the nonego then would cease being nonego and become ego, 
m^much as the absolute ego can posit everydiing that it posits 
only as ego). The problem, then, is to understand how the ego can 
exercise its causality over the nonego without losing its absolute- 
ness, how Its "objective activity,” which supposes an object-that 
IS, a bemg opposite to itself-oan be linked to its absolute activitv- 
and how the third prmciple (determination of the nonego by the 
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too, IS absolute— that is, when its object is such that it does not 
limit the impulse. 

The nonego is posited only as a condition necessary for the 
existence of moral striving, and this moral striving in turn is de- 
sired unconditionally and for itself. When Fichte says, The ego 
determines the nonego,” he is not referring to any external, mechan- 
ical causahty or to any raatenal transformauon of the external 
world through man’s industry; he means that the nonego is posited 
as the means to an absolute end— moral striving. The infinite 
distance that separates moral striving and its total satisfaction, the 
ego that posits itself as hmited by a nonego and the ego that posits 
Itself absolutely, provides an infimte field for impulse and moral ac- 
tion. 

V Bight and Morality 

The practical philosophy to which Fichte’s Theoiy of Science 
leads consists in determining the conditions of moral freedom. The 
rhythm of its development is sirniki to that found in the exposition 
of his theory of science. If freedom is to be reahzed, there must 
first be a multipliaty of subjects whose freedom is hmited recipro- 
cally in a society governed by a state: this is the thesis of The 
Science of Rights. Then, through a reverse action, these multiple 
wills must be reduced to the supreme unity of reason and the umon 
of the consaousness in the commumty reahzed in them: this is 
the thesis of The Science of Ethics, Thus human activity should 
proceed from the juridical society to the ethical commumty. Whether 
he IS considering right or duty, Fichte does not thmk that the 
individual has his own destiny, apart from that of others- "Man 
is a man only among men.” The gap between his theory of right 
and juridical mdividuahsm is as wide as that between his ethics 
and Kant’s ethical mdividuahsm. 

In the problem of nght, in particular, Fichte contradicts the ideas 
which were generally accepted during his time, on one hand, the 
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classic idea of a natural right, inherent in the individual, ivho 
nngs It into his society and demands respect for it, on the other 
hand the theory of right grounded on the duty to respect others, 
which entails the restriction of the freedom of each insofar as it 
IS incompauble with the freedom of others In one sense Fichte 
links right to the idea of the individual, but to him the individual 
IS neither a primary nor an isolated datum There are individuals 
because reason and self-consciousness can be realized only through 
individuality, which is therefore a means to a universal end; and 
reason can be aroused m each individual only through the influence 
of other individuals, for individuals can exist only in a society 
To reach its goal (the development of each individual’s inner con- 
science), society must restrict the liberties of each individual, and 
this imperative is the basis of the eternal law of right Far removed 
from juridical mdividualism, the theory of right nevertheless docs 
not point to Hegelianism state socialism, which confers an absolute 
power on the organized state, but to what has ingeniously been 
called juridical transpersonalism or theory of social right'* Fichte 
maintains (in direct contrast to Hegel) that society (Gescllscfmfl), 
the national unorganized community, is superior by far to the state, 
which is only its momentary expression From it springs the de- 
mand for soaal justice, which must be realized by the state Al- 
though his views are unquestionably socialistic, Fichtc comes much 
closer to being a libertarian or associauonist than an advocate of state 
sociahsm. In Tfie Closed Commercial State private property is pre- 
served, but only on condition that all property be distributed 
among corporative assoaations which jointly control production, 
so that the state has only to regulate and guarantee arrangements 
created by economic needs 

Still, juridical individualism persists Each individual must haxc 
a sphere of acUon in which he has full mastery of himself This 
indispensable means of purposive activity is the human body, from 
which Fichte sedulously deduces the characteristics of the role it 
must play — that of an instrument of freedom Furthermore, rights 
G Gur\rtch, L'Idee dii dna social (Pans, 1031), p 148, cC pp H07-4- 
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ejdst only where there is continuity to compel the respect o£ each 
individual; consequently there is a supraindividual power, the power 
o£ the state, to encourage respect for rights; but this power is 
legitunate only if created by a sodal pact specifying the distribution 
of property and the means of protecting it. In this way the in- 
dividual becomes a citizen, and society is truly an organism in 
which “each part constantly supports the whole and, by preserving 
It, preserves itself.” 

The Science of Rights sets forth a state of dispersion and mutual 
opposinon among individuals. Umtary reason demands, on the 
contrary, a umon or commumty o£ rational, finite selves, and this 
idea is expounded m The Science of Ethics. The unity of reason 
IS conditioned by the causality of reason, which is maniPp^rpti in 
the categorical imperative and in duty. Reason dictates the realtza- 
uon of hu mani ty which, in Fichte’s view, is not and cannot be 
the achievement of perfection in an isolated, transient individual; 
humamty is m a nk i n d as a whole, and each individual should 
desire the moral advancement of all mankind or universal progress. 
Consequently the mdividual should attach equal importance to 
education and to moral perfection; it would be contradictory for 
him to separate concern for his own perfection firom concern for 
the community of rational men, since the moral wifi tend s always 
toward the umversal rather than the individual. Finally, as we 
have already noted, the scholar’s mission is important for he has 
the speaal task of advancing reason and fr eed om 


VI 


Transformation of the Theory of Science 


In Fichte’s doctrine we can identify at least two radical am- 
iguins, wbch were the cause of its subsequent transformations. 
Fust, the conflia between the ego and the nonego continues endlessly, 
whweas, according to the first principle, the sovereignty of the eso 
ought to be completely restored. The practical self-fet ferev^ 
mihtant, never tri^phant-Kioes not meet the requirements of 
the system. Second, the explanation of the determination of the 
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nonego by the ego in the practical part of the theory of science is 
vague. We have noted the contrast between progress as the term 
was used in the material progress through man’s 

domination of nature — and Fichte’s moral progress The noncgo 
whose limits are extended by the ego cannot be external nature 
(how could external nature resist our “moral" activity'') but what 
Kant calls nature in opposition to morahty— the whole sensible 
part of our being. To be sure, in Fichte’s inner feeling there is no 
ambiguity. The goal of human hfc is constant striving, and the 
only kind of progress that counts is self-mastery through an inner 
education, which is transmitted to others an ascetic, cynical moral- 


ity, perfectly clear and coherent. Between Fichte’s faithfulness to 
himself as a moralist and his desire as a philosopher to create a 
system, there can be no reconcihation as a systematic philosopher 
he requires an absolute as a starting point and, at the end, a return 
to the absolute, as a moralist he requires some kind of progress 
Schelling’s objections mated Fichte to search for a system the 
self or ego is an act of knowing or absolute knowledge, empty in 
Itself; the absolute is prior to the act of knowing A similar argu- 
ment was used by Plato m the Pmmentdes, and by Plounus in the 
Enneads, to prove the priority of the intelligible over intelhgence; 
here we also see traces of the influence of ancient German mysucism, 
inherited from Neo-Platomsm In his new system of i8oi, Fichte 
elevates the absolute, which m the first system was the ego, by 
one degree: he places it above the ego, just as PloUnus placed me 
One above intelhgence. Is he moving toward cmanatiomsmi’ m 
for his desire to construct a system is offset by his desire to sa - 
guard freedom and moral activity Whereas Schelling commits *e 
old dogmatic sin of deduang thought and nature from the abso ut^ 
Fichte thinks that nothing can be deduced from it, consequent 
IS only by an absolutely free act that knowledge is 
ouJe L absolute. W. that .. ™ Uus kmd rf 

the ab»lute, th,s will to be for .Belt d»t Pta w jl » 
4e fall of the soul Hete we find die same m^phyuea 0,4. b. 
UOW tt IS uubued with a totaUy ddfeteut feeliog-the feelutg ttat 
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being for itself is here at the root of the progress and edification 
of moral reahty and, through it, the progress and edification of the 
material world. 

But this radical freedom is still not moral freedom, and Fichte 
has to show how it will construct for itself the material world 


necessary for the striving and moral asceticism which alone enable 
the ego to sense and savor its freedom. Here again the fundamental 
idea of the first system intervenes at the lower level, the ego can 
be acuve only by positing a nonego as its opposite; here freedom 
can become knowledge only by positmg its counterpart, which is 
non-knowledge How can freedom continue to be knowledge and 
still posit within Itself being or nonknowledge? The solution of 
this problem is in the dialectical movement of the successive syn- 
theses, which alternately show us knowledge se ttling m being, then 
freeing itself from being only to settle again (like intelhgenc^ 
which first attaches itself to a hrmted object, then goes beyond 
It to reach a new object); each synthesis marks an advance over 
the preceding synthesis until knowledge, like moral activity, per- 
ceives Itself as reahzing a plan which would eventually coincide 
with pure thought, thus the identity of knowing and bemg, the 
absolute transparence of being with respect to knowing is posited 
here as an ethical ideal. 


Fichtes exposition of i8oi may favor the systematic side of his 
nature by setung the absolute above the ego, but it sull leaves an 
important place for personal moral ideahsm, thanks to the hiatus 
introduced between the absolute and knowledgo-freedom which is 
detachment from the absolute. There the situation was relatively 
unstable the absolute, enclosed m itself and incapable of projecting 
outside Itself any manifestation of itself, seems to be fitted only for 
imposing limits on freedom and, consequently, for making possible 
work and striving; thus the absolute is an mert bang and does not 
meet the requirements of a pnnaple, which is, before all else 
activity, on the other hand, the duabsm of the absolute and freedom 
IS incompatible with systematic umty. Actually, under the pressure 
of Schellmgs vehement cnucisms, this situauon could not endure 
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In his exposition of 1804 Fichte leans decisively toward systematism, 
to which he sacrifices at least the theoreucal basis of his practical 
idealism. This is how Fichte’s new speculation onginated. There 
IS a kind of antimony between the namre of the absolute pnnaple 
and the way it posits itself for us It is the act of knowing which 
requires that there be a higher pnnciple than knowledge^ and this 
pnnaple is posited only to meet the requirements of knowledge, 
consequently its knowledge is the true principle. The only possible 
way of resolving the difiSculty would be to show that if knowledge is 
primary for us, the absolute is pnmary in itself, but this demonstra- 
tion would be possible only if knowledge could be deduced with 
necessity from ^e absolute and only if this necessity existed for us 
The exposiuon of iSoi excluded such an a pnon deduction, since 
knowledge is posited by an absolute freedom; the c^osinon of 1804 
IS intended on the contrarj' to show that knowledge is the image of 
the absolute, that this image is a necessary product of the absolute 
and by what dialectic the philosopher is enabled to apprehend it 
as such, without attnbuting to free reflection, formerly so productive, 
any other role but that of revealing tbs necessity. The problem is 
to show that the inner construction of reflecuon is the ongmal 
construction of an image. If freedom continues to plaj a role, it is 
as a necessary means of reacbng eternal knowledge, wbch is de- 
rived from the absolute. Fichte was acutely aware of the difficdty ot 
fittmg bs former idealism mto the new system. "Knowledge ot 
the absolute inner necessity [wbch umtes the act of knowmg and 
the absolute] is sometbng totaUy obscure to a comaousnas here 
rebellmg with all its imght, refusing ever to abandon its freedom 
and trying, if it cannot preserve freedom for itself, at least to find 
t K in God " Tie ».ge of ben.g te B 
US is grounded, not in any so^alled autonomous ego, but m ^ 
through ignorance, consaousness or the act of knowmg is 
fot £ik in the chain of deduction From a dialectical mov^^ 
^ninonol by , tadom wineh wae =. fc on* rf e,^^ 
od»n Fichte note patsee to an abtolntel, 

L abtolnte wheh tentanted onts.de InowMie «.d was fct 
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US only an object, he passes to an absolute from which we draw 
hght and blessedness.^® Now we have complete Neo-Platonism: 
an absolute activity manifested in a Word which is the light of 
fimte spmts Of course, Fichte is not a mystic. He does not think 
that philosophy should have its source in an intuiUon of the activity 
of God, nor that a fimte spirit can be reabsorbed in God and ground 
Its activity on God’s; m a sense, he begins with the finite ego and 
remains m the fimte ego; he begins with the finite ego in order 
to demonstrate dialecucally that the identity of being and thinking 
which constitutes it, is the image of the absolute, and he remains in 
the finite ego because the affirmation of the absolute is accomplished 
in It by reflection; hemg is incomprehensible, and the multiplicity 
of finite selves is an mfimte striving to understand being. More- 
over, m this last exposition, becoming and freedom arc but a 
manifestation of eternal necessity, and they are produced necessarily. 
This freedom is provisional and precarious; it is merely a means 
between an ongm from which it emerges and an end situated in 
mfimty. 

With perfect logic, systematism won out. It forced Fidite first 
to put the absolute beyond the activity of the ego (1801), then to 
deny the ego any autonomy (1804). But this perfect logic is a 
betrayal of his strong original inspirauon, which survives only 
piecemeal m the last exposidon. Fichte suffered the fate of many 
of his contemporaries, few philosophers of his era failed to see 
their vigorous theories become imprisoned m a system, just as the 
heavy cloak of the Empire stifled the revolutionary fires of the past. 

Fichte protested all his life against mystiasm with its immediate 
intumon of God, against naturalism with its God immanent in 
nature, agamst a Cathohasm which tned to bring the state under 
subjecuon to rehgion The philosopher sees, from the outside and by 
reflection, the eternal production of the Word by the Absolute. He 
sees how this Word is reflected in individual consaousness, as in his 
own, and how the free aspiration of his consciousness toward the 
spiritual life is posited as moral obliganon. But Fichte is neither 

“ Cf. Gucroult, U doctrine ie la science de Fickle. 1930, pp 148, 158. 
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.1 iiiyMic not a nnliir.iliM, anti lii< thoiiglit finds its final expression 
in ilir flint! nncnial dopma of Clirisiianity, the incarnation of the 
Wortl, '1 Ins incarnation is the pioj;rtssi\c clcsclopmcnt of morality 
anti reason in tlic isorld, Cliristiniiity confers a meaning on history, 
in «iiich I'ltlite nlciitifics three [tcriotls. that of instinct, in which 
the 11101 al const iciiLc still slumbers, that of the fall and sm, in 
uhitli mail resists the ticinands of spiritual life and is held back 
onlv hy the cMcrnil ainhority of despotism; and that of redemption 
and inner transforinaiion, m which man becomes die instrument of 
Cioil 'I litis I'lLhic's philosophy, under cMcrnal influences, tends 
ttiwartl resioraiion of a philosophical Christianity, svhich took 
mimcrotis forms during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
W’c ucrc itisitcti to participate in a human undertaking but base 
heenme lollnhorntors on a disinc mission 
1 he tlircet, immcdiaic influence of Fichte was limited by the 
hrilliaiii success of Scliclling, and later of Hegel It extended hardly 
hcsoiul the hci;iniiing of the century'. Tlie Phlosophische Journal, 
edited h) Nietharnmcr (1766-iSjS) can he considered the organ of 
his school Soon J. 15 Schad (1758-183^), m Ins Popular Presenla- 
non oj the l-tchtcan Ss'Ucm ami of the Religion Proeecdmg from 
It, drew out the religious consequences of Fichtcanism 
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SCHELLING AND 
THE ROMANTICISTS 


FRIEDRICH WILHEm SCHELLING (1775-1854) SCrVcd RS 

a private tutor before he was appointed to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Jena (1798), where he remained until he was called to 
the University of Wurzburg (1803) In 1806 he left Wurzburg for 
Munich, where he was secretary of the academy of arts He did not 
resume his professorship until 1820, first at Erlangen, then at Munich 
(1827), and finally at Berlin (1841). His principal works dealt, first, 
with the philosophy of nature (Ideas toward a Phdosophy of Na- 
ture, 1797, On the Woild Soul, 179 ^> Outline of a System, 1799) > 
then with the philosophy of idenuty (Exposition of My System of 
Philosophy, 1801, Biuno, 1802) Dunng the rest of his life he pub- 
hshed only two shorter works Philosophy and Religion (1804) and 
Philosophical Inquiries into the Nature of Human Freedom (1809) 
His Introduction to the Philosophy of Revelation and Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Mythology were pubhshed posthumously 


I The Philosophy of Natute 

When he left Jena for Wurzburg in 1803, Schelling was twenty- 
eight years old and had been famous for six years In five years hc 
had pubhshed no less than six systematic exposiUons of his pfti- 
losophy, not counting his Philosophy of Art, large y comp e e 
1802 He was the outstanding philosopher of the Romanuc sc 
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and had taken a decisive stand against Fichte. This explosion of 
youthful fervor did not continue. During the remaining fifty-one 
years of his hfe, except for two important tracts, he published little. 
Most of the sigmficant works of this period are the manuscripts of 
lectures prepared for his courses at Munich, Erlangen, and Berlin. 
The source of his inspiraaon also shifted, in the first brief period, 
while he was in Leipzig and Jena, the life of nature — the hierarchy 
of the powers of nature, from the lowest to orgamc hfe— and art 
constitute the principal subject of his meditanon; after 1803 he read 
Jakob Bohme, was strongly mfluenced by Franz von Baader, and 
formulated a concrete image of the action of spintual forces in the 
world. His interpretation borders on spirituahsm, for it was the 
result of a sustained attempt to envision die great divine drama of 
which nature and humamty are different phases. 

Such a pattern of evolution is not surprising. The philosophy of 
nature is remote from Bacoman or Newtonian physics, remote from 
experimental investigation of the laws of phenomena. It resumes 
a Renaissance tradition which goes back through medieval alchemy 
to ancient philosophy. This tradition had flourished before Schelling, 
as early as the prc-Romantic period, particularly m Louis Claude 
de Saint-Martin, whose works were widely read in Germany.^ Ac- 
cording to Saint-Martin, material bodies change comtinuously and 
are the fleeting products of invisible, mdestructible, immutable 
germs Moreover, the philosophy of nature is closely tied to a the- 
osophy. Rising above matenahsm, which confuses bodies— simple 
instruments of immaterial forces— with forces themselves, it attains 
a hfe closely related to spiritual and divine realmes The only cause 
for surprise is that the pblosophcr of nature waited so long to 
become a theosophist; contrary to the view generally held, it is not 
so much the evolution of Schelhng’s thought that needs explain- 
ing, as the slowness of this evolution. 

The traditional oudine of the pblosophy of nature is fairly simple. 
Nature is independent and autonomous, thanks to an mfimte re- 
juvenative power which restores the equihbnum between conflicting 

‘Cf F Lieb.F Baadcrs Jtigendgcschichte, xgz 6 , fp 169,210 
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forces whenever this equilibrium is broken by the ascendancy of 
one of them. This basic concept is found in the wriungs of Saint- 
Martin, who doubtless took it from Paracelsus, and it dominates the 
philosophical speculation of Schclling Whereas mechanism (Carte- 
sian or Newtonian) defines laws of correspondence, which enable 
the mind to pass from one part of reahty to another in accordance 
with precise rules, this philosophy views nature as an organic whole, 
which regulates the action of conflicting forces tending toward 
mutual destruction Thus it is an offensive revival, during an age 
that witnessed many different revivals, of the anaent Ionian vision 
of a Logos reconahng contraries 

To complete this outhne, Schelling borrowed images from the 
saences of his time, particularly chemistry and biology According 
to Ideas towaid a Philosophy of Nature (1797), oxygen (hke mer- 
cury in Paracelsus) is the rejuvenative principle that arouses the 
earth’s dormant energies by means of the essential chemical acuon 
of combusuon, this action constantly renews its own condiuons by 
virtue of atmospheric air, the permanence of which is insured by the 
combined, opposing actions of the animal world, which corrupts it 
and the vegetable world, which restores its oxygen This universal 
"oxygenism" (according to Novahs’ terminology) is replaced in 
On the Woild Soul (1798) by the notion of splitting by polarity, 
exemplified in electricity and magnetism, hke posiuve and vegeta- 
tive electricity, solar light and oxygen are opposites in terms of thar 
product, vital air, oxygen in turn contrasts with phlogiston, as posi- 
tive to negative, and combustion is umon and restoration of equi- 
hbrium between these opposmg forces. The activity of living beings 
IS due to compensatmg rhythms, which, as they estabhsh equi- 
hbriums, revive oppositions. Thus oxidation in respiration is offset 
by the introducUon of phlogistic matter in nutrition, and an excess 
of oxygen is counterbalanced immediately by an excess of its op- 
posite This IS how a hving being differs from an inorganic being, 
in which effect depends solely on the action of two opposing forces, 
in the livmg being there must be a power higher than the pair 0 
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opposing forces— a power which plays them hke instruments, ma- 
mpulating them m such a way as to sustain life. 

In Schelling’s On the World Soul we find a conception of the 
universe closely parallel to that of Ritter, who had just discovered 
galvamsm in 1797 and who, in 1798, was dcscnfaing all bodies as sys- 
tems of innumerable and infinitely small galvanic chams. To Ritter 
the umverse is an animal: the celesdal bodies are its blood corpuscles, 
the Milky Way is its muscles, and the celesaal ether suffuses all its 
parts, hke nervous fluid. 


The philosophy of nature may be of some value in interpreting 
phenomena, but this possibihty did not mterest Schelhng. His at- 
tenuon was drawn increasingly to the close kinsbp he discovered 
between this scheme and Fichte’s dialectical method in the Theory 
of Science-, if nature is subsututed for the ego, it clearly corresponds 
to the infinite acuvity which asserts itself by positing its opposite 
(as a force of expansion is opposed to a force of repulsion in Kantian 
dynamics), which is mfinite in that it is forever restoring the op- 
positions It has destroyed. The idea that Schelhng then pursued 
was that of constructmg a philosophy of nature wbch would remain 
on the same level of abstraction as the Theoiy of Science, considered 


as a treatise on method, of wbch bs philosophy would be an ap- 
phcation. But tbs plan turned him aside from the mysticism to 
wbch tradiuonal naturahsm was leading him, and, wble waiting 
to return to mysucisro, he took a completely different direcuon— 
one tkt led hun, m 1803, to bs pblosophy of idenuty. Such was 
the eff^ of the stormy, compheated inteUectual relations that 
joined FiAte to Schelhng and that weighed heavily on the thinMng 
of both. They were hostile brothers, who could not be separated or 
reconciled, and their hostihty, wbch was the inevitable consequence 

ScheUing, begmning with bs Outline of a 
System increased until they broke pubhely m 1804 
In adapung Fichte’s doctnne to bs scheme, Schelhng uses the 
tratagem of subsututing the dynamic constitutive opposites of na- 

«« fcr d. ego 4 e nonego. He n»„ne, 
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are the source of an inner dialectic, which produces all natural 
phenomena through successive syntheses and new oppositions Coun- 
tering the tendency of the universal activity of nature to produce 
a homogeneous fluid, infinitely diffused, is a force of attracnon 
which produces different degrees of cohesion in this fluid, activity 
and cohesion arc synthesized in an organism which is at once 
activity and thing, a thing suffused with activity But an organism 
requires a nonorganism for its activity, the organism’s irritability 
IS determined by the inorganic world, and, by the same token, the 
inorganic world is determined by the organism In contrast to the 
world of organisms, the inorganic world is simple juxtaposition, 
simple mass, but it is itself actively involved in the producUon of 
antagonisms and relauons. First, gravity — ^not Newtonian gravi- 
taUon, which confers an inexplicable property on matter ^but an 
attraction identical in nature to the attraction of opposite kinds of 


electricity, due to the reciprocal antagonism of masses m gravity 
these opposites tend to interpenetrate, but the tendency ends in 
juxtaposition; in chemical combinations such interpenetration oc- 
curs, whereas in electricity, polarity reaffirms the dualism of op- 
posites The inner activity of the organism, in turn, is manifested in 
antagomsms and relauons It wavers between the extremes of sensi- 
bility and irritability m sensibihty the organic subject limits its 
acuvity by its passivity; in irritability or the power of muscles to 
contract, the cycle is from heterogeneity to homogeneity, for sub 
jecuve acUvity tends to lose itself in the object. 

Thus the producuve movement of the forces of nature is an inter- 
play of anutheses and syntheses, idenucal in its logical ■‘hythm wuh 
the Fichtean genesis of consaousness But Fichte considcrc i 
method inseparable from his doctrine, if the dialectic is productive, 
according to him, this ,s only because of the initial act of an ego, 
which posits Itself for itself, subsututc nature for the ego, an 
jective product for a vital activity, and you have no principlc^f 
movement Schelling rejects this view and ‘ . ’ 

IS a vital acuvity and not a dead product, as Fichte h g 

Fichte’s theory assumes the heteronomy of nature, which could 
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east only as an object o£ representation, which cotdd have no end 
but that o£ serving as a point of application for moral action, and 
which can be explained in all its det^s only by the most superfidal 
finality. But everything is difierent if nature is EeI£<onstructive. 
autonomous activity. SdU, one must have an intuition o£ this activity. 
We know that for Fichte, every intuition is linked to self-reSectian: 
by introducing an intuidon of nature or otherness, therefore Schel- 
hng claims that he is returning to a dogmatism prior to Kant. He 
could not have been more faithfuL and at the same time more un- 
faithful, to the Fichtean spirit, 

SchelUng’s theory of science is a kind of mctaphj'sical algebra 
made up of universal signs, which can be assigned concrete values 


appropriate to the soludon of each pardcular problem. We should 
r emem ber, however, that Fichte considered the theory to be a 
genesis of consdousness of selL Thus the idea of treating the geneds 
of consdousness and all its funcdons as a spedal problem — one 
distinct from the theory of sdcnc^ of which it is an applicadon — 
would have seemed incomprehensible to Fichte. Yet that is exacdy 
what Schclling undertakes in his System of Trar.scenderJal Idealism 
(1800). How does he intend to do it: He begins with Fichte him- 
self and tries to show the ego becoming consdous of itself in the 
process of resolving conflicts issuing firom the limitadon of an ac- 


tivity which is in itself illimitable. In the theoretical part, however, 
he adds to deduction of the representative faculties— sensation, pro- 
ductive intuition, reflection, judgment— deduction of the constitutive 
forces of matter: magnetism, electridty. chemism. orgartism. The 
moments in the construction of matter correspond exactly to the 
acts of intelligence; the dormant forces of matter are identical in 
nat^ with die representative forces and, as Hemsterhuys and 
Labniz had divined, “matter is nothing but spirit in the equilibrium 
of Its activities.” The practical part is the same: just as a philosophy 
of nature is joined to deduction of the representative ferrTJti es a 
philosophy of history is tied to practical phHosophy. History h at 
once a ma^^tion of fireedom and the progressive revelatioa of 
God, for God never rs, if by being one means that which is mani- 
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fcsted ia the objective .vorld; if be we would not be; but h- 
kmsdf pro^^esshely. By bis bistorj- n.un prowdes a 
of Gods existence but a proof which can be completed onlv b 
histor)' m en^etj- Thus Schelhng hnks Samt-ifartin, 'then 
Herder, wiA Fichte. But be goes further: in his Systm of Tran- 
s^dental Ueahsm be adds two parts not eicn menooned in the 
Theory of Saence. his lectures on teleolog)' and his lectures on the 
philosophy of art. ^y the new addition^ The tgo’s penetiauon 
of the nonego remains an eagenq- of will, a prinaple rather than 
the object of mtuioon. Schelhng seeks to idenub an object actually 
realizing this essential requirement for intuiuon, and in nhich the 
ideal penetrates the real-for example, the h%Tng organism in nature 
and the n ork of art in the realm of mind or spirit. In inspirauon the 
artisdc gemus perceives unconscious, impersonal powers uniting 
■with his consaous powers in the producuon of a work of art Art 
bears ivitness to the oneness of spirit and naturi^ the consaous and 
the unconscious, the ideal and the real. 


n Philosophy of Identity 

This infiux of new thoughts — this combination of the Fichtcan 
method with a philosophy of nature of history’, and of art— necessi- 
tated a systemadzadon of ideas known as the philosophy of identity, 
which Schelhng undertook to accomphsh in his Exposition of My 
System of Philosophy (1801), in Bruno, and in The Method of Aca- 
demic Study. At the summit of the universe is the absolute^ which 
is the idennty of subject and object; at the summit of philosophy 
is the inteUectual intuition of this absolute The absolute is neither 
subject nor object neither spirit nor nature, but rather the idcnuty 
or neutrabty of the two opposites, bke the One of Plato in the 
Parmenides, or of Plotinus. It is not a synthesis of being and know- 
ing, w-hich would imply that being and knowing first cwst inde- 
pendently, vvhereas all bang is already knowing since it is self- 
affirmauon. and all knovwng is already being since it assens ustif 
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and posits itself But if the source of all activity is in opposition, as 
Fichte teaches, do we not risk going beyond Plato and Plotinus to 
Parmenides’ inert, stenle being? The derivation of nature, spirit, 
and their mamfold determinations from the absolute is both an 
addition to the system and its most vulnerable point. Schelhng re- 
fuses to acknowledge any emergence from self, any transitive ac- 
tivity, any true production in the absolute. Others made this mistake, 
m his view, because they considered spirit the subject and divine 
nature the object, like two fragments of the absolute. But the phi- 
losophy of nature demonstrates that nature, like the absolute, is 
subject-object, and transcendental idealism demonstrates that the 
same is true of spirit, like the absolute, nature and spirit arc not a 
synthesis of two terms which first exist separately but the identity 
of both terms How do they differ, then, from the absolute? They 
differ in that there is an excess of objecuvity in nature conceived as 
subject-object— as if an intmuon merged and became sohdified in 
the being contemplated by it— and an excess of subjectivity, turning 
inward, or reflective activity in spirit. But the deviations of nature 
and spirit balance one another perfectly in relation to the absolute 
(the “potencies” of the absolute in Schclhng’s terminology), and in 
their totahty are nothing less than the absolute itself. We see clearly 
that the same applies to the relauve idenuty represented by nature 
as well as to the relative identity represented by spirit, and that the 
excess of subjectivity or objectivity applicable to each will dehneate 
the diverse facets of both. 

Philosophy never emerges from the absolute or from reason, and 
It IS the organon of the absolute. Schellmg seeks to prove that 
Spinoza and Bruno (the Renaissance Platomst) were his forerun- 
ners In Btuno he constructs a most unusual system of metaphysical 
astronomy, makmg each of the great celestial bodies— the planets 
^d the sun— a free, autonomous absolute, containing in itself the 
law of Its movement; m these pages, more clearly than anywhere 
else, we see how far hs philosophy of nature, which tries to estab- 
lish a link between the absolute and each part of the umverse. 
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fr.iin Ncwioninn •cicncc, wlijtli dcfincc beings only m 
trim* nf tlirir imitunl rchiions The pliilo^opliy of iclcnmy is in 
,m .lUcmpt tfi 'cilsf iiii oltl problem, which Aristotle sens unnbic 
to re filvc, St ball 'tirruc hit? abimlonctl, .iiitl which Schcllmg look 
tip .!>' im III his Htlowp/.v of t\'tintre the problem of the specific 
ilctermin.-ition of hsint; b-mi;«- for the oltl method of clnssifying 
soiKcpt*, the plulo'oph} of ulrniity sijbstitiilcs a method of intuition, 
wbith ii.ur- iJie tr.in'fornniions of one thim> m another, as Goethe 
tr.uril the tt.uisfdfmation' of .1 Icif in eserj organ of a plant Schel- 
hm;'- »\<trm of idcnlits is oiilv the ultra-abstract and completely 
peiicril csjifc'^itin of .1 icrklriict, then widclj jircvalcnt, to seek 
whit I.cibnw s.tllrsl the "conittunts of forms” rather than the 
sp itiotcinjxjf.il fcl itioiis coniicttini’ phenomem 
btdl, SLhcIlmi; [vi.ists of leisim: nothing arbitrary m this intuition 
init of risim; it .1 iiue method, flunks to bis notion of potencies 
rub trinits of jwucin.ir'^ brings out siicccssiscly, in the subject- 
objest tinder coiisidcr.iiion, tbe real or objective aspect, the ideal or 
snbjcstive .I'jirct, irul ilicir tdcntitv. Thus the real, ohjcctise aspect 
of luiiuc IS itr.istis .tiul cohesion, its ideal asjicct is light, and 
identuv IS r.r.niij •iilfiiscd with light, or organization by the same 
tol.cn, the red .isjicct of spirit is knowing, the ideal and subjective 
.isjitct is attion, .ind tlic itlcmiiy of the two is an 
HilIi of these (lotcncics is itself a direct expression of the absolute, 
and in c.icli, the simc inplicii) of jiotcncics must be repeated This 
is the St irlini: point of llic P/itlosopfi} of Art (1803), which contains 
—along w itli all the results of the aesthetic education Schcllmg re- 
ceived in Jena, where German Romanticism was in full flower the 
fin.il form of the sjsicm of identity Tlic total absence of a musical 
tradition, exclusive dcxoiion to Italian painting of the sixteenth 
century, the ideal of architecture as represented by the Greek tcmplcj 
x’cncr.uion of the cjiics of Homer and Dante, which could be 
revealed only by the novels of Cervantes or Goethe and the dramas 
of Calderon or Shakespeare — everything bears witness to an artistic 
taste of astonishing narrowness, yet he had no other materials at 
Ills disposal. Just as he discovered the scheme for his philosop y 0 
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nature in Fichte, he turned to the theories of the Schlegel brothers 
in an attempt to find support for his system of aesthetics. In his 
view, art is the expression of the infimte in the finite; the eternal 
Idea becomes ahve in the imagination; consequently mythology is 
the basis of art if it is truly, not an arbitrary creation, but a kind of 
systematic symbohsm, in which Gods are in the imagination what 
Ideas are in thought. Of course Christianity is hostile to mythology; 
as a necessary reaction against the tendency to ngidify the infinite 
in finite forms, it abases the finite in the presence of the infinite; the 
finite no longer expresses the infinite by what it is (as Minerva 
expressed wisdom direcdy), but by what it signifies (like the Cross 
of Chnst, which, degrading in itself, is glorious) ; Christianity and 
Protestantism are freedom from and the destruction of forms. T.ilfp 
Schlegel, Schelhng believes m the impending birth of a new my- 
thology, which will inspire a new art; his philosophy of nature, 
with all the mysterious correspondence it introduces into things, 
restores to the world the depth and the power of imagination it had 
lost with Christiamty. 

Thus pagan mythology, Christianity, and the new mythology 
mark the three stages in the history of art— its past, present, and 
future — or the return to pagan affirmation of the divimty of nature 
after its denial by Christianity. Moreover, this historical scheme has 
no decisive influence in the systematic determinauon of genres The 
identity of the infimte and the fimte, of subject and object, is a 
master key, which has just revealed the genesis of mythology and 
Christianity in history, and with which Schelhng will be enabled to 
show the profound unity of art. The genres of art derive from a 
kind of law of compensation for excesses, from which all the po- 
tenaes of the absolute arc deduced. Plastic arts and poetry are the 
two limits of art plastic arts capture and immobihze aesthetic 
intuition in the marble of a statue or a temple (excess of objectivity) ; 
poetry attempts to internahze aesthettc intuition in the continuous 
movement of an epic or drama, which exists only for the reflective 
spirit (excess of subjectivity). 
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m SchcUtng’s Latei Phtlosophy 

Only the monotony of his ready formulas and his preference for 
the concrete, which so radically separated him from Fichte, could 
have persuaded Schelling to turn his attention to a treaUse by 
Eschenmayer {Philosophy Becomes Nori-Phtlosophy') The latter 
complains that the radiation of absolute idcnuty blots out both 
God’s consciousness of himself and individual finite beings, along 
With their wills and, consequently, their morality; m short, he re- 
minds Schelling of what had caused Jacobi vehemently to deny 
Spinozist rationalism In Philosophy and Religion (1804) Schelhng 
already admits that finite beings cannot issue from the absolute, 
which remains in itself, and must therefore posit themselves by a 
pure act of freedom similar to the act attributed by Plotinus to souls 
that desire to live for themselves and detach themselves from the 
world soul. Among spiritual beings, this firee act or breaking away 
from the absolute is the fall, and history with its double epic— the 
Iliad, in which history moves away from the center and the Odyssey, 
in which It returns to the center— contains the consequences of the 
fall and the final restorauon Schelling was beginning to emerge 
from his c^cluslvc preoccupation with the absolute “Since Jena, 
he wrote in 1806, ‘T have seen that religion, public belief, and the 
life of the state arc the fulcrum of the lever which must unsettle the 
inert mass of humanity.” Philosophical Inquiries into the Nature 
of Human Fieedom, published in 1809, following Schelhng’s study 
of the writings of Bohrae, marks the completion of the reversal 
He no longer deduces, he relates, but his narrative is a systemauc 
account of a mystical drama which takes us back through the 
centuries to Bohme and Eckhart First there is a ground of existence 
(Griind) with neither light nor consaousness but only empty, im- 
poverished desire; then God's spirit, moved by love, tempers un er 
standing with desire, which, pregnant with every form of eastcnce, 
becomes the creative will of nature:— cosmogonic becoming, na y, 
at the high point in the drama, comes man. In natural beings e 
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Will peculiar to each being remains united to the universal will. 
In man, an intelligent being, this individual will, developed and 
enhghtened, desires to exist for itself and to become its own urn- 
verse, this is the origin of evil, rooted not in the ground of nature 
but in an enhghtened will, which cuts itself off from universal love. 
The fall of man marks the beginmng of the theogomc process or 
history, which is his return to God. Thus the universe is the reve- 
lation of God; m God the ground of existence is bound imme- 
diately to existence; apart from God it achieves existence only 
through the intermediary of nature and history. A creative God, 
a free man, and final union of man and God were the three arucles 
of a theism — ^“the offiaal behef of all constitutions m which justice 
and order reside” — ^from which Schclhng was never agam to deviate. 

The Ages of the World (1815) is suffused with the same spirit. 
In this work, however, Schelling follows the example of Bohme 
and relates not only the evoluuon of man’s nature but also that of 
God himselE. Every act of becoming is a victory, represenung a 
triumph over the blind, destructive forces which serve as its ground. 
There is no condmonal, absolute affirmation; an affirmauon is 
grounded only on negauon, on an act relegaung to an eternal past 
the dark, chaotic forms which tended toward being; nothing, in- 
deed, IS more dismal or surrounded by more dangers than an in- 
cipient life. But this victory is itself made possible only by renunci- 
auon of primal forces, which surrender their will to be for them- 
selves, and become the organ of a higher wiU. This becoming is at 
first that of God hunself; it can be only if it comes from nonbeing, 
from the primal germ, which is its first potency; in opposition to 
that germ, God is being wbch is {das Setende), and this is its 
second potency; finally it is the hierarchical umon of being and 
nonbemg, and this is its third potency. Each of these potencies 
desires to be, and in turn drives back the other two, as in the 
^cular process of becommg, which goes from seed to plant, then 
from plant to seed; this rotauon will cease only if there is a com- 
mon will to surrender to a higher wiU-u will which is not that of 
any form of being and which desires nothing because it is above any 
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possible difference This is supcrdivinity (pbergotthat), which is 
based on nature constituted by the three potenaes. God is absolute 
freedom — freedom from any form of bdng or nature. 

This completes the becoming of God and initiates that of the 
universe. The three divine potendes, hberated by their renunciation, 
become the matter of future creations, the first becomes the matter 
of nature, the second of spirit, and the third of the world soul Even 
before any process of becoming was completed, an ideal hierarchy 
was estabhshed beoveen these three powers, so that each is neces- 
sarily the image of the one superior to it. Namre produces a pro- 
fusion of forms to reflect spirit, and spirit produces in it, as a senes 
of visions, images of die ideas which arc in the universal soul, 
thus by a bind of theurgy, the higher power inclines toward the 
low'er one and determines iL Such is the ideal plan of creauon, but 
this ideal plan contains no force to make possible its reahzation. 
Furthermore, absolute freedom or superdivimty has no creauve will, 
since it is beyond all determination Creation originates in he 
obscure, mesphcable will of the first power, the creauve power of 
nature, whose awesome, destrucuve forces give birth first to the 
stars of the universe, then to organic life. Namre is the fruit of wrath 
or the negative power of God; love or the afSrmaUvc power of 
God is the creator of the world of spints, which Schellmg interprets 
here in the spintuahsuc sense— bemgs capable of commumcaang 
by means of mysterious powers of w'hich consdous hfe has only a 
vague notion; finaUy, love embraces wrath and creates the wisdom 

of the world soul- , 

For the static God depicted m the rauonal theology of the 
previous centuries-the universal, mimutablc bdng-Schelling sub- 
stitutes the God of mysudsm and inner development. A ban 
evolves because the fc — ^ ''^nsrimte it arc not m their 

place and must be driv 
God realizes himself 
in W'hich being that 
whereas future actual 
is contained m this process. 


-cn back; the theogonic process through whiA 
IS a kind of sec-saw movement 
should remain potential is imually actua, 
being is repressed; the history of our muverse 
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Schelhng’s theosophy is confirmed by the study o£ mythology, m 
which he became interested as early as 1815. Previously, Schelhng 
had been satisfied with the teachings of Schlegel, but mythology 
was beginmng to assume a role similar to that played today by the 
sociological study of primidve rehgions In his Symbolism (1810- 
11), Creuzer, again taking up a tradiuonal theory that myths are 
really doctrmcs derived from an ongmal monotheism, which has 
disappeared, tried to confirm his views by conducting detailed in- 
vesuganons of Egyptian, Asian, Greek, and Italian rehgions. From 
his friend Gorres, the mystic, he took a thesis vehemendy rejected 
by philologists, but adopted by Schelhng, who saw in mythology a 
history of the human consaence. m the history of the human con- 
science mythology is the phase of hostile forces bent on mutual 
destruction and must be followed by the phase of Christian mono- 
theism and spirit; the god of primitive humamty is an undif- 
ferentiated being who is neither one nor many; humanity breaks 
away from this amorphous state by means of polytheism, which, as 
a consequence of the diversity of behcfs, produces diversity among 
peoples and races. 

Opposing this polytheism or natural religion which apprehends 
God in the diversity of his potencies is Chrisuanity, a supernatural 
religion or revelauon of the unity that surmounts his potenaes 
Christianity is not a definitive state, once polytheism has been over- 
thrown, It becomes stable and restnets its own freedom m the Catho- 
lic Church, a force as bhnd as paganism. Philosophy should surpass 
It and originate a thoroughly spiritual religion. 

Thus, to express his own views, Schelhng successively used the 
language of Samt-MarUn, Fichte, Schlegel, Jakob Bohme, and 
Creuzer. He began with the idea that reason, with mteUectual inm- 
mon, could construct all forms of being, nature, and spint. After 
1806 he became aware of the disdnction between universals, which 
^e constructed by reason and mdividuals, which actually exist. 
This disunction led him to conceive existents as radicaUy contingent 
and free in relauon to essences and possibles. It also explains why, 
at the end of his career, he separated two philosophies, “purely 
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rational philosophy," which constructs the possible^ and “positne 
philosophy,” which originates in the pure fact of absolute freedom 
— principle of existence for oneself and others. Still, one trait 
common to every phase of this long evolution is worth nothing, 
and that is what we have called Fichte’s Marucheism. Nothing posits 
Itself except by a struggle and a victory over its opponent, the nn- 
mediate can only be emptiness and nothingness 


IV The RomanttcisU 


German metaphysics was strongly influenced by the personal Ues 
linlfing the Romanticists to Schelhng and Hegel. At Tubmgen, 
Holderhn was a childhood friend of the two philosophers, and he 
became an admirer of Fichte The Romantic circle of Jena, at the 
beginning of the century, linked Schelhng and Novahs, Fnednch 
Schlegcl and Tieck. Ideas were constantly exchanged between men 


of letters and philosophers 

“The true essence of Romanticism,” wrote Novahs (Wor^s, ed 
Minor, ni, 343), IS in makmg absolute, umversahzmg, and classify- 
ing the individual moment or situation." That is why, in the hands 
of the Romantics, the novel, short story, or poem acquires a philo- 
sophical value. 

Between poetry and philosophy Holderhn (1770-1843) sees an 
intimate bond. Poetry is the begmmng and end of philosophy 
“Ultimately that which is mcompatible, philosophically spealang, 
is reunited in the mystenous source of poetry . . . Philosophy o« 
not originate m pure understanding, for it is more than limiteh 
knowledge of the given; it does not ongmate in simple reason, l 
it IS more than a need for unceasing progress “ 
tmction [this IS obviously aimed at Fichte], but clarify die diwne 

word O' Sedpepov iavTw, and then it does ed! 

fc, .t knows wte .. r»jnn« nnd wkf (f 
Schwab, pp. n 3 »- 35 )- Th™ £»' Hn'fe “> !«“'>?'>!’■ >i' 
a Hetacbion knowledge n£ the nnit, of conmdictones The g 
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o£ this knowledge is spirit, which ]usQfies everything. “O friend,” 
says Hyperion, “finally spirit reconciles us with everything.” Again, 
Its organ may be nature, “rude nature, which laughs at reason ant 
is hnked to enthusiasm” (p 415), or perhaps a kmd of harmony 
of spirits, which reumtes what nature jomed and understanding 
separated. A state of innocence and love, in which cver}’thing is 
united spontaneously, a state of dispersion, m which everything is 
separated, a final state of return to promitive umon — this is the view 
expressed by Holderhn, who was profoundly influenced on one hanc 
by German mystiasm and on the other by the Hegehan triad. The 
second stage is simply a prelude to the third: “We separate only ir 
order to be more closely umted, to have a more divine peace unite us 
with all things and ourselves.” With Holderhn this peace seems tc 
signify the pure, abstract sentiment of hfe and bemg: “To be, to hve ii 
enough; therein is the honor of the gods; all who merely live are 
equal in the divine world, and there we find neither master nor 
slave; natural bemgs hve for each other, hke lovers; they have 
evcrythmg in common-— spirit, joy, and eternal youth” {Ibtd., p. 
284). Holdcrhn’s Romanticism is the wish for a complete, har- 
monious hfe m contrast to dispersion, the dominant defect of Ger- 
many, where “one sees professionals but not men, thinkers but not 
men; . . . one must already be intelhgent before bringmg his sen- 
sibihty to perfection, ... a skillful man before being a child.” 

Novahs (1772-1801) provides a Romantic interpretation of Kant- 
ian criticism “There are unilateral, antinoinical )udgments,” he 
wntes, {Worlds, cd Mmor, HI, 306), “and they are the ones in which 
reahsm conceives one speacs and ideahsm its opposite. There are 
synthetic judgments, which are the products of gemus, and these 
are the ones concaved by criUasm. There is also a common criticism, 
which sinks to acadeimsm or edectiasm as well as a higher criti- 
cism, which rises to syncretism.” This higher cntiasm is the one 
responsible for the communication of all reality. For Novahs, “the 
nonego is the symbol of the ego and is useful only in enahling the 
self to apprehend itself; inversely, however, the nonego is represented 
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by the ego, and the ego is the symbol of the nonego The 
world IS a universal trope, a symbolic image of spirit"* Fichte 
discovered the unconscious magic capable of causing the external 
world to appear to be a reality independent of the mind that pro- 
duced It This magic should become conscious and voluntary 
This Romanticism, particularly in Novalis, is inseparable from 
the religious awakening and the reaction against the encyclopedic 
spirit manifested in France and Germany in the illuminist move- 
ment. We need only read Novalis’ inspired sermon, ChnsUamty 
or Ewope, m order to discover the same spirit that produced The 
Genius of Chruuamty and St Petersburg Evenings "Will there 
not soon be, in Europe, a host of truly pious souls? Will not all 
truly religious men be filled with the desire to see heaven on earth? 
And Will they not assemble and begin to sing the sacred cho- 
ruses? . , . From the bosom of a European council Christianity 
will be reborn ” 

The career of Fnednch Schlegel (1772-1829) is typical of the 
Romantics. It progresses from an ideal of unbridled freedom, ex- 
empting the genius from all laws because the divinity speaks in 
him, to a conversion to Cathohasm (beginning in 1804) The char- 
acteristic attitude of genius is irony, a mental disposition "which 
surpasses everything, rises above anything conditioned” In his 
Philosophy of History (1829) he goes so far as to uphold the philos- 
ophy of revelation, which apprehends the living God in the Church, 
in the state, and in art In Romantic irrationalism, extreme license 
can be associated with extreme discipline^ 


V Systems Related to Schelhng 

Active all around Schelhng were philosophers of nature in whom 
lUuminism and occulusm were blended, in diverse proportions, with 
the scientific spirit. Lorenz Oken (1779-1851), who glimpsed the 
cellular structure of organisms as early as 1805 (Reproduction), 

® As quoted by C Estivc, “ia pocsic ma^ique dans Novahsi’* phlosophiqtte 
(November, 1929), pp 410-11 
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was Violently opposed to Schelling’s theosophy, but m his Textbook 
of Natural Philosophy (3 vols, 1810-11) he expounds a pantheism 
closely related to that of Bruno-, everythmg is God’s thought, and 
philosophy perceives, across nature and man, the transformations 
of tbs thought. An eternal world, whose development is God’s 
consciousness of hunself, assimilation of the great forces of nature 
to the moments of this consciotisness (ether is the selE-positmg 
activity of God, light the act of consciousness), man considered the 
perfect animal— the seat of divme understandmg, of which all 
animal species are dissociated parts — ^these are well known fantasies, 
and they lead to the conclusion that the warrior hero is a supenor, 
divine man, ]ust as in Carlyle and Nietzsche Romantiasm led 
to the superman. 

Gottblf Heinnch von Schubert (1780-1860), on the other hand, 
mclmes toward the theosopbcal and mystical side of Schelhng’s 
system (Vtea/s of the Dar\ Stie of Natural Saence, 1808; The 
History of the Soul, 1803), and the physician Andreas Justinius 
Kerner (1786-1862) interprets the state of hypnosis as a form of 
possession or mspiraOon. Karl Gustav Cams (1789-18^) seeks the 
origin of consaous phenomena in the subconsaous region of the 
soul fJHistory of the Evolution of the Soul, 1846; Psyche, 1851). He 
tries to apprehend the moment when consciousness emerges from 
unconsaousness: consciousness of self is preceded by the feeling of 
self, wbch, at its lower degree, is hardly distinguishable from its 
object; this unseparated consciousness is consciousness of the world 
{Weltbewusstsein)-, its development requires a concentration of im- 
pressions by the nervous system, the afflux of new impressions orig- 
luatmg m the external world, and then consohdation by the memory. 

Others, like Henrik Steffens (1773-1845), who provides a vivid 
desenpuon of the intellectual miheu of bs tune in What I Ex- 
perienced (10 vols, 1840-45), went to great lengths in desenbing 
the complete evolutton of the solar system until the appearance of 
man, as ScheUmg did m The Ages of the World. A mmeralogist 
and geologist, Steffens (like Spencer later on) shows evolution 
tending toward individuahty, which is reahzed fully in man. The 
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Violence of man’s desires gives nse, in nature, to a conflict, which is 
put down only by grace. 

When Franz Xaver von Baadcr (1765-1841) met Schelhng in 
1806, he found him too close to Fichte and Spinoza, just as Schelling 
accused him of being too close to Jakob Bohme and Samt-MarUn 
Baader nevertheless thought that The Wotld Soul “had awakened 
physics from the death sleep of atomism.” Schelling corrected his 
philosophy of nature along the lines indicated by Baader when he 
assumed, in addition to the two opposing forces in naturer-the 
positive force and the negative force — the necessity of a third force 
to keep them together Furthermore, Baader’s description of divine 
evolution is quite similar to Jakob Bohme’s 

Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand Solger (1780-1819) brilliantly illumi- 
nates an essential aspect of the philosophy of his time in his theory 
of tragic irony (Erwitij 1815; Phtlosophtcal Conversations, 1817) 
the whole world is the revelation of God on earth; conscquendy 
religion is the negauon of the mdmdual as such, and the beautiful 
is the most perfect expression of God in phenomena But a complete 
umon of the idea and the terrcstnal element is impossible, there- 
fore art, religion, and morahty deny God even as they reveal him, 
and therein hes the essential irony of human existence 
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HEGEL 


GEORG \VILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL (1770-1831), Schel- 

ling’s classmate at the Umversity of Tubingen, hved in Berne from 
1774 to 1779 and m Frankfurt until 1800 In 1801 he became a 
umversity lecturer in Jena, rcmaimng there until 1807 From 1818 
to 1831 he was professor at the University of Berhn, where he 
began to wm many adherents Hegel’s early wntings {Life of 
Jesus and First System, written in 1795 and 1800) were pubhshed 
only recently. He achieved recogmtion in 1801 with his dissertation 
De orbitis planetartim and The Difference between Ftchtean and 
Schelhngian Philosophy, but his first great work, the Phenomenology 
of Spirit, was not pubhshed until 1807 Between 1812 and 1816 he 
pubhshed the three volumes of his Saence of Lagtc, and in i8i7> 
the general exposition of the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences (2d edition, 1827). The only other work of note to appear 
during his lifetime was his Philosophy of Eight (1821); his lectures 
on aesthetics, the philosophy of history, and the philosophy of re- 
hgion were pubhshed after his death. 

I The Divisions of Philosophy 

If we approach Hegel after Fichte and Scbelhng, we arc struck 
by the extreme density and depth of his speculations, for he wm 
never satisfied until he had reached the concrete in nature and 
history. He was older than Scheihng, but smce he did not egm to 
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pubbsh until many years after his classmate, he had time to acquire 
the culture that Fichte had dedared to be completely useless to 
the theoretician of saence An excellent HeUemst and Latinist, he 
was acquainted with mathematics and natural sciences, making it 
a pracuce, until he reached an advanced age, to record all kinds of 
facts acquired through his readmgs. Thus Hegel, like many philos- 
ophers hving m an age determined above all not to let any positive 
element of human culture escape examination, based his philosophy 
on encyclopedic knowledge. Mind was defined less by abstract 
analysis of the conditions of knowledge than by synthesis of its 
positive products. 

Hegel was an encyclopedist but at the same time a systematic 
philosopher. The encydopcdist does not want to let any potitive 
reahty go to waste; the systematic philosopher wants to retain 
only the product of a rational speculation Hegel’s ambition, from 
the beginning, was to fuse encydopedia and system so mtimately 
that the system would retain the positive reahty m its entirety — 
but not as if this reahty were at first given as a mass outside thought 
to be absorbed gradually by thought, since philosophy would then 
have only a formal function of organization. Reality must be posited 
in and by the system, for the philosopher seeks to conceive bemg 
and must be able to justify passage from concept to being or from 
being to concept. Furthermore, there is no hope of recondhng the 
two terms once they have been posited as external to each other; then 
empirical saence can only add the finite to the leaving 

philosophical speculaUon empty and without subject matter. 

The philosopbcal problem, the rational determination of all bang 
and all reahty, is therefore insoluble unless it is resolved, in one 
sense, at the outset— unless at the start we are m possession of the 
thought, identical to being, which Hegel first caUed transcendental 
or mtellectual mtumon, then concept (BegriS). It was such an intu- 
ition that Fichte, and later Schelhng, had opposed to Kant’s formal- 
ism and in his first pubhshed works Hegel entiazes the madequacy 
of Aeir solutions. Fichte’s system does assume the identity of siject 
and object, but only as a postulate or ever receding ideal behmd 
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acuon. Fichte does not go beyond the kind of reflecuon that opposes 
the absolute ego to the ego of empirical consaousness and to the 
nonegOj but in this way he isolates it in emptiness and abstraction. 
Hegel IS even more displeased with Jacobi, who in principle denied 
reason the right to penetrate to existences and realiues, and who 
conferred upon a completely heterogeneous bebef in reason the 
mission of guidmg us in the world of behef On the other hand, 
Schelhng (the Schelhng of 1800) is at first in Hegel’s good graces, 
for he asserted the identity of subject and object and he never 
separated them after uniting them by intuiUon; according to Schel- 
Iing, nature does not oppose the self as object to subject; nature is 
a subject-object, and so is the ego, each of the two terms contains 
the principle of the other term; each is an absolute of which every 


determination is immanent. 

Hegel remained faithful for a while to Schelhng, and m his 
qualifying Laun thesis at the University of Jena, On the Orbits of 
the Planets (i8or), he criucizcd the Newtonians, who used the 
mathemaucal hypothesis of central forces (which are simply names) 
to reconstruct the solar system piece by piece, whereas he deduced 
from It the laws of "the oneness of reason and nature ” But in due 
time Hegel abandoned Schlegel, and the Preface to the Saence of 
Logic marked a definiUve break Schelling’s absolute remained or- 
mal, uniform, sterile "It is not yet science, any more than an acorn 
IS an oak, it will be saence when this concept is m turn resolved 
into its stages ” The system of idenuty creates the illusion of de- 
ducmg nature and spirit from the absolute, thanks to an excess 
objectivity or subjecuvity in the subject-object, but "it is simp y e 
repeuuon of one and the same pnnaple, which is merely app e 

externally to different material. . . . To pit this one piece of informa- 
tion, that in the absolute all is one, against all knowledge, which « 
disbnct and complete and which seeks and requires 
pass off one’s absolute as the night, in which, as they say, a 
are black— that is the naivete of the emptiness of know c g 
this moment on, Hegel sets conceptual construc Uons ^ (Gefithl), 
tuition {Anschamng), comparing the latter to feel g ( 
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"which jumbles ideas and tends more toward edificauon than 
speculation.” This kind o£ philosophy hkcs to recdve more than 
to give, to feel more than to express, to dream more than to think. 
It is a formahsm which exates admiration by umting terms that 
seem to be far apart and by teachmg “that mmd is electnaty or 
that an animal is mtrogen . . . But the petty tnckery of such a 
procedure is soon discovered; it is like a picture consisting of only 
two colors . . . and the end result is a smgle picture since the two 
terms of the schema are in turn fused m pure identity.” 

What does Hegel offer to replace Schelling’s sterile absolute? To 
appreciate the preasion and import of his cntiasm, we must recall 
the deep-seated image we discovered at the root of the philosophical 
speculations of Fichte and Schelhng: being is determined only by 
opposition and struggle against its opponent— a struggle ending 
m victory and subjugation. Schelhng criticized Fichte only for de- 
laying this victory infinitely; he hunself toed to show that the 
different aspects of fais absolute could be interpreted as alternate 
victories of subject and object; thus Schelhng and Fichte clearly 
introduced mto philosophy what Hegel calls the "negative”— the 
obstacle that die infimte current strikes against, producing a diversity 
of vortices. Hegel entiazes them (and we saw the extent to which 
Schelhng was influenced by his cnucism after i8ii) for "not taking 
It seriously enough.” In Hegel’s estimation, "the idea of God be- 


comes insipid in them speculation, for senousness, pain, patience, 
and the of the negative are missing.” The hfc of God is an 
untroubled unity, which takes neither otherness nor self-estrange- 
ment {Entfremdimg) senously. But the three philosophers were 
separated only by minor differences, which their unending polemics 
tMded to accent. Each accused his adversary of coming finally to 
the immobihsm of the Eleatics (Schelhng leveled against Hegel 
the criucism Hegel had directed at him), but each took images from 
toe same source to mtroduce life and mobihty into the absolute. 
These were the theogomc images which had again become prevalent 
unng the crmcal stage of eighteenth-century illuminism: a God 
coming to birth and realizing himself by stoigghng and suffering; 
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a militant period preceding victory. This image and others of 
the same kind enable us to grasp one of the central notions of 
Hegel’s system — the notion of concept {Begnff) How can I succeed 
in conceiving myself as I am ? When my being and character have 
been developed in the context of a thousand circumstances associated 
with my life, for hfe is the mirror which “reflects” what I am in 
myself and offers tbs reflection to my thought as an object or being; 
I must saze its bemg in the reflecUon of nature if I am truly to 
possess It; the concept is tbs mediate knowledge or return to self 
m a roundabout way— by means of an emergence from self and 
an externahzation of self. 

The principle of the concept accounts for the great divisions of 
Hegel’s pblosopby. phenomenology of mind or spirit, in which he 
shows consciousness rising gradually from elementary forms of 
sensation to knowledge; logi<^ in which the concept as such is 
defined, philosophy of nature, which marks the moment when 
mmd becomes ahenated from itself; and pblosophy of mmd, which 
shows the return of mind to itself in law, morality, religion and 
pblosophy. Consequendy the system is a vast epic of mmd or “an 
expenence,” to use Hegel’s own words ^ In its effort to know itscU, 
mmd successively produces every possible form of reahty—first the 
frames of its thought, then nature then bstory. These forms cannot 
be apprehended in isolation but only in the process of evobnon or 
development that produces them. 


II The Thenomenology of Spirit 

How philosophical speculation originates in man and how it « 
the consummauon of knowledge arc the issues stu le m 
Phenomenology of Spmt. wbch Royce calls the autobiography ot 
the world spirit (Weltgeist) and rightly compares to novels 
as Goethe’s Wilhelm Metster’s Apprenticeship 

The Phenomenology describes a double equihbratory mov 

.See N Hi.rlm.wi. ‘•Hesel ei U dia.ccaque du r^el,” Itewie * 

1931, P 295 
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one by which the subject seeks certainty in an external object and 
finally discovers it in itself, and one by wbch the subject, seeking 
to assert itself, first opposes the other subjects, which it destroys or 
subjugates, then becomes reconciled with them in mind or spirit. 
On the whole, it presents the history of the spirit’s wanderings 
outside Itself before it recognizes itself for what it is 

Hegel’s aim is to determme what the mind should contribute m 
Its own right (“take upon itself,” m his energetic language) to the 
certainty it has of the objects of knowledge. Nothing, it seems at 
first, if we start from the certainty of our senses; everything, if we 
accept his final demonstration. The mind starts from sense certamty 
“the concrete content of which makes it seem like the richest kind 
of knowledge, hke knowledge infimte in its richness.” Actually 
this IS the poorest kmd of knowledge, for it is limited to a here and 
now, the here and now are not even m the object, which changes, 
but in the permanent self, which predicates each here and now. 
But the knowledge that the self has of the now is always mediate, 
for It rests on the negation of a preceding now. The act of knowing 
that contains negation is perception (Wahrnehmttng). 

Percepuon apprehends a single thing, endowed with diverse 
quaUties. The uniformity of the object (or its umty) persists 
whether or not there is apprehension, consequendy the certainty 
of perception is attributable exclusively to the object. But quahues 
both simultaneous and mutually exclusive contradict the unity of the 
object. To safeguard this unity, the perceiving self "takes upon it- 
self” the quahues of the object; a thing, in itself, is red only to the 
eye, sweet only to the tongue. But the object is still responsible 
for Its simple umty or relation to itself and this uniforimty with 
Itself can be known only to the extent that it is compared with 
other objects— to the extent, therefore, that it has a distinct quahty. 
From the moment when unity is distinguished from multiphaty 
in the object, when there is a separation of pomts of view which 
at the same time mvoke each other, the object is no longer per- 
ceived but thought: we have reached the sphere of understanding 
or intellect. ° 
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But even tliough die object is thought rather than perceived, it 
IS still an object. The relauon between unity and diversity, as it is 
known by thought, is the relation between a constitutive force and 
Its manifestations On one hand the force cannot exist without 
manifesting itself, and it invites solicitation since it can manifest 
Itself only if solicited, on die other hand, however, soliatation 
always comes from a second force alien to the first, and it therefore 
appears to be accidental. Such a contradiction can arise only if 
the two forces (for example, positive and negative electricity) 
actually express only one force; then the difference manifested is 
posited as inseparable from the thing in itself A being which 
manifests itself in the form of differences that enable it to recognize 
Its oneness with itself, is a concept (Begnff)- The object which 
remained opposite consciousness in sensation, perception, and under- 
standing, IS no longer different m any way from consciousness, since 
It IS now a concept; the alternaung movement between idenuty and 
difference, difference and identity, is the concept in which con- 


sciousness rediscovers itself. 

Victorious over the objective reality in which it has rediscovered 
Itself, consciousness splits into distinct consciousnesses, and colhsions 
between the individual consaousnesses inmate the second movement 
This mystenous, hosule, impenetrable world of consciousnesses ahen 
to my own must disappear. We should not overlook the fact that 
the very positing of the problem implies that Hegel already has 
the soluuon, and that his statement of the problem can be illumi- 
nated only by an idea formulated in advance the union of con- 
sciousness and the universal spirit in religion by means o 
Church This is his proposed soluuon, and his aim is to show the 


dialecucal necessity of the steps leading to it 
The destrucuve rage of the warnor, who destroys e os e 
world, is the first step. But this desttucuon contradicts itselt, or 
it eliminates other consaousnesses, which, by conttasong wi i 
own, make possible its individuahty. Desttucuon gives way 
jugauon; the vanquished becomes the slave. The r auon e 
master and slave is that in which the vanqmshed serves as 
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mstrument for the victor’s will, making him vividly aware of his 
self. This mutual bond of dependence between slave and master 
must m turn be destroyed, and it is destroyed by Stoiasm. The 
Stoic, drawing support from his hnk to the universal reason, can 
declare his mdiflerence toward any situation in which he finds 
himself— that of emperor as well as that of slave — and thus gam 
inner freedom. But this course leads him to the skepticism of 
the Cyme, to a purely formal freedom, which struggles against 
social conventions of every kind only to find at last a poor, empty life. 

The skeptical notion that hfe has htde value leads to the feehng 
that there is no hope of finding anything of value in the present 
life and to our stark recognition of the radical separation between 
our existence and the umversal, perfect life. This is the first form 
(not the higher and defimtive form) of the Christian conscience, 
forever nourished by the hope of a salvation which forever eludes it. 
The Jewish prophet begins his lamentaUons as soon as he recogmzes 
his God, humbhng himself as he exalts God; but he also exalts 
himself as he humbles himself, for this God is his own essence^ 
which, as such, is hidden from hnu. Chnstiamty has the same 
kind of theme- meditauon on a dead God, whose tomb is dis- 
covered to be empty. The soul beheves that it has assured itself of 
the fusion of the universal and the particular in the Cbnst it adores, 
but passion, death, and resurrection reveal individuahty m the 
process of disappearing agam. The ChrisUan theme recalls the 
alternation between umon with God and the barrenness character- 
istic of the life of the mystic.® 

There is no solution unless the individual turns back toward the 
world, the civilized society which the Cynic and the monk had 
abandoned. There, hke Faust (Goethe’s first Faust, the only one 
then known), he seeks each moment’s pleasure, which at each 
instant is destroyed by a bhnd necessity, aUen to men’s desires. This 
IS the Romantiast’s disillusion, the bitter aftertaste of passion. He 
IS overcome by ardent longmg for the ideal, which Hegel calls 

(Par.s. 
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the “law of the heart”— that of the reformers. The result is a 
kmd of psychologically contradictory state, in which the humanitar- 
ian becomes a robber, as in Schiller’s The Robbers, and in which 
his will to carry out reforms is msmcere because he takes special 
delight in his rage against the baseness of the world, which he 
pretends to want to destroy Opposing this humanitarian anarchism 
IS the self-styled knight errant, who thinks he can overcome per- 
versity and selfishness by his own loyalty and self-sacrifice; but he 
IS suffermg from a profound illusion, for it is this self-centered 
world that accomplishes every important task of humanity 
Over against such ineffectual heroes of Romantiasm as Faust, 
Karl von Moor, or Don Quixote are those who narrow their ideal 
to a cause they can effectively serve or a limited end they can 
attain — those whom Hegel faccoously calls “intellectual animals,’ 
and whose cause is like the air they must breathe in order to hve 
Their numbers include every professor or artist who arbitrarily 
attributes an absolute value to his own task without noticing that 
for other mdividuals it is an alien reality, for which they will try 
to substitute their own cause This was the situation that inspired 
dread in the speciahsts of the period, including Schopenhauer and 


Nietzsche. 

To widen the cause to the proportions of the nation and the 
social order to which one belongs is to return from the illusory 
umversal to the true umversal; the citizen is the new embodiment 
of spirit. The city, however, is sdU not the universal with which the 
fimte ego can identify itseff. There arc sail conflicts between the 
individual and the city, typified by the tragic conflict of AnUgone 
and Creon over the body of Oedipus It would seem that thq 
could be avoided by an zropenahstic system, in which 
laws would regulate the andthcsis between society and the i - 
dividual, but imperiahsm founders in individuahsm. In fact, we oi 
cover that the state simply incorporates the P^f 
subjects; spirit, instead of being an absolute, is simply a mu 
equal individuals. The conflicii which found expression i 
French Revolution, is resolved m favor of mdividuahsuc anarchy 
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primitive anarchy, which reduces consciousness to the state o£ its 
origin. 

Behef in the aty o£ God compensates for this failure of the 
human city. The divine city is a region in which absolute, umversal 
right IS supposed to triumph completely, but at this stage we see the 
resurgence of the “unhappy consciousness,” with the feeling that the 
umversal aty cannot be incorporated into the human, individual 
city. Any deterimnation of the mdividual will necessarily fail to 
achieve the umversahty of a moral law. “Love they neighbor as 
thyself,” says the moral law, but love for one’s naghbor must not 
be so unreasonable as to be hurtful. Thus one must know in each 
instance what is good or bad, and that depends on mnumcrable 
circumstances 

After so many hopes followed by so many failures, spirit finall y 
discovers itself in religion. What is rehgion for Hegel.? It is es- 
sentially Christianity, with its dogmas of the mcarnate Word and 
the remission of sms the Word becomes incarnate, that is, the 
separauon between the human consciousness and the universal 
spirit comes to an end in Man-God, sms are forgiven, that is, 
failures and imperfections arc considered to be conditions determin- 
ing the advent of the spirit. Thus the Christian revelation enters 


into the substance of Hegehan philosophy; it was there from the 
beginning, for the image permeaUng the whole system is a God 
whose passion is a necessary precondition to his subsequent triumph. 
But hy a system of allegorical correspondence, dogma becomes a 
philosophical truth. When Hegel tells us that "religion is spirit 
knowing itself” or that “nature and history are the progressive 
revelation of spirit,” he insists that his statements (one of them goes 
back to Aristotle’s concepUon of God as pure thought thinking 
Itself and the other is a rehgiously mspired variation of the theory 
of indefinite progress assoaated with the Enhghtenment) refer only 
to the incarnation of the Word and the remission of sms Self- 
contemplation and progress arc dependent on “negativity,” for one 
can identify oneself only by returmng to oneself after realizing one- 
s in every possible manifestation; consequently the history of 
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humanity is the reahty symbohzcd by the incarnauon of Chnst— 
God beconimg conscious of hunself. Thus the world is the spint 
revealing itself to itself, and in diis way the world is justified 

in The Hegelian Tnad 


Hegehan thought subsisted freely in the nebulous atmosphere, 
characteristic of the age, in which rehgion and true knowledge were 


one; rehgion was no longer an absolute faith, outside progressne; 
relative human knowledge; rehgion and knowledge exchange char- 
acteristics, rehgion transmitting its absolute quahty to rehgion, and 
knowledge inbuing rehgion with its rationahty Hegel’s philosophy 
reproduces, sixteen centimes later, the Gnosdc revelations, in which 
the elect boasted of apprchcndmg m their rational and necessary 
concatenation all the progressive segments of the divine life, of 
W'hich nature and h uman life are but one aspect “The closed bemg 
of the universe contains no force capable of resisung the passion 
for knowledge; it must open and expose its wealth and depth to 
the quest for knowledge” {Encyclopedia, ed. Lasson, p Ixxvi) Phi- 
losophy is consciousness of one’s own essence, a “sacred light, wbch 
has disappeared from the memory and sentiment of other naoons, 
and which Germany is committed to safeguard. Hegel opposes the 
philosophy that seeks truth id the plautudes of the Au}\laning and 


in the rcnunaations of cntiasm 

Philosophy grasps the inner “truth” of nature and history— aus, 
it interprets them as a means of reahzation for a spint, whi 
comes conscious of itself in and through them The announceme 
of the commg of the divme spint, and the convicuon that the event 
provides an exhausnve explanauon of reahty m its entirety 
elements of his thought place Hegel deadedly among those who 
proclaimed the Advent and transformed the obscure dogmas ot 
Chrisdanity into translucent ideas. "That which previous y 
been revealed as a mystery and remains a mystery for forma sp - 
lauon in the purest forms of revelauon, and even more so m 
obscure forms, is revealed to the mind that exercises its absolu 
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right to freedom and asserts its firm will to accept reconciliation 
■with the content of rcahty only if this content can assume the form 
most worthy of the mind— that of the concept of the necessity which 
binds all thmgs together and in this way frees them” (Encyclo- 
pedia, p. 21). His aim is the “translation of reahty into the form of 
thought” (Ibid, p. 35), and it recalls the invention of mystical 
languages, brought back into fashion during the period. Along with 
Hegelian "translation," the period also wimessed the emergence of 
theories such as that of J. A Kannes. In 1818, after Saint-Martin, 
Kannes advanced the notion (previously held by Plotinus concern- 
ing hieroglyphics) that Hebrew was “the language of the spirit, 
for a single word expresses several things which appear from the 
outside to be separate but are tied together by an inner kinship.” ® 
Hegel’s philosophy is a vast alchemy designed to transmute sense 
data and representauons into thoughts, to introduce umversahty 
and necessity where we are given mdividuahty and juxtaposition. 
To understand the system clearly, one must become accustomed to 
the idea that the same reahty can be situated at different levels; 
for example, in Platomsm the sensible world is the image of the 
mtelhgible world, and with Leibmz the aspect of the world changes 
according to the point of view of a monad. “Reflection (Nach- 
den^en) brings about a change in the situation of the content in 
sensation, intuition, and representation; it is only by means of this 
change that the true nature of the object reaches consciousness . . . 
Our big mistake is in seeking to learn the nature of thought from 
the form which it assumes in the understanding. To contemplate 
the empirical world is m essence to transmute (umandern') its 
empirical form and change it into a umversal world" (Encyclo- 
pedia, ipp 56576)- 


The Hegelian triad is the movement of a reality which is posited 
initially in itself (an stch) (thesis) then develops outside itself and 
tor Itself m its manifestation or Word (antithesis), and finally re- 
turns to Itself (w stch) and is near itself (bet stch) m the form of 
developed and manifested being. Philosophy as a whole is the 

’ As quoted bj Ench Neumann, Johann Arnold Kannos (Berlin, n d ), p 58 
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exposition of the vast triad of being, nature, and spirit being desig- 
nates the totahty of the logical and conceivable characteristics which 
every reality has in itself; nature is the manifestation of reality in 
physical and orgamc beings; spirit is the internahzation of this 
reality. But the triadic rhythm is reproduced in each of the terms 
of this vast triad; within the domain of being there is a being in 
Itself, a being for itself or mamfestation of being, which is essence 
(Wesen), and a being in and for itself or concept {Begnff) In 
nature there is a nature in itself, which is the system of mechanical 
laws, a nature for itself or mamfested nature, which is the system 
of physicochemical forces, and a nature in and for itself, which is 


the hving orgamsm. 

In spirit there is a spirit in itself or subjective spirit; which is the 
seat of elementary psychological phenomena; a spirit for itself or 
objective spirit which manifests itself in right, customs, and mo- 
rahty, and a spirit in and for itself or an absolute spirit, which is 
the seat of art, rehgion, and philosophy. Each term of the subordi- 
nate triad in turn develops in a triadic rhythm, being in itself is in 
Itself a quality, for itself a quantity, and in and for itself a measure, 
being for itself or essence is in itself an essence, for itself ape 
nomenon, and in and for itself a reahty, and being in and for itsel , 
or concept, is in itself a subjecuve concept, for itself an object, an 
in and for itself an Idea In the same way, nature in itself is m it- 
self space and time, for itself matter and movement, and in and for 
Itself mechanism; nature for itself or physics is in its universa 
matter, for itself isolated bodies, and m and for itself a chcmica 
process; nature in and for itself, or orgamc structure, is m itself me 
mineral kmgdom, for itself the vegetable kingdom, and in and to 
Itself the animal lungdora Spirit in itself, or su jecuve ’ 
m Itself soul, for itself consciousness, and in and for itse p . 
spirit for Itself, or objective spuit, is in itself right, or itse c > 
and in and for itself morahty. Finally, absolute spirit « m lUelUr > 
for Itself revealed religion, and in and for itse p i os^ 

can easily understand how each of the j „^be 

nine triaL evolves mm an equal number of new triads and yet 
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unable to see clearly any reason capable o£ stopping this triadic 
analysis at ultimate terms Takmg these ultimate terms one after 
the other, we discover a series of terms ranging from abstract being 
to philosophical speculation and representing every possible form 
of the real world, from the logical forms of thought to the highest 
forms of spintual life, and between them organic and inorganic 
nature. Here we recogmze the idea of a cham or series of forms, 
which, since Leibmz, had dominated eighteenth-century philosophy. 

This broad outline may provide a fairly clear idea of the external, 
tnadic aspect of Hegel’s philosophy, but it does not by any means 
correspond to his manner of exposition He claims to have shown 
precisely how a cham or series is progressively engendered by the 
tnadic rhythm* each term of the cham is not an inert term produced 
by logical classification; since it is in itself a positmg of the spirit — 
or, in Hegel’s words, a definition of the absolute — each term has the 
will to be near itself (ba stck) and therefore to overcome negation 
and externahty. Consequendy there is in each term a dialectical 
power causing it to negate itself in a second term in order to re- 
discover Itself in a third, after this negation; the third term is the 
starting point of a second triad, and m this way the movement 
continues until it reaches the reahty which contains all negations. 
It IS hke a senes of pulsations, each of which is idendcal in form 
with the precedmg, but which, when accumulated, nevertheless en- 
gender new reahties. 

The Hegelian method exhibits such clanty only on a purely ideal 
plane, however, and it is often difficult for us to follow this triadic 
rhythm clearly, espeaally in Hegel’s system of logic. 

IV Logtc 


According to Hegels doctnne on being, philosophy origmates m 
the most barrm and abstract concept imaginablo-bdng, a kind of 
2‘versal predicate which can be asserted of everythfog. But to 
abstract everything is to deny everythmg; being is a pure ab 
stracnon and therefore a pure negation or nonbeing. Spauladve 
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logic cannot remain at this iclcniiiy of contradictories and moves on 
to a new concept— tliat of becoming, or passage from nonbeing to 
being and from being to nonbeing, which links being and nonbeing 
together as its two necessary moments This is Hegel’s first triad, 
and It siifTiccs to show that the third notion is not a simple compo- 
sition or sum of the two preceding notions but rather a synthesis or 
original notion, richer than the first because it contains the negauon 
of the first. 

Contrary to becoming, which is forever vanishing and disowning 
Itself, IS determination or quality, which is always relauve to another 
quality. Qualitatnc otherness in turn has as its opposite quantity, 
which consists in the reciprocal cvclusion of qualitatively undifferen- 
tiated units The opposition between quality and quantity is over- 
come by measure, a qualified quantum implying a limit, which, 
taken simply as such (as in the tbermomctric scale), consututes a 
degree. 

The way Hegel links essence with measure is very artifiaal 
Measure or a qualified quantum joins the two elements in which 
being, or quantity and quality, was dispersed Thus it brings pure 
being back to itself, through its negations It is this relation of being 
to itself, this rcdiscoscrcd identity witli self, that constitutes es 
scnce. It IS by virtue of this scIf-c.\plicauon and this relauon that 


essence is distinguished from being 
Hegel’s doctnne on essence is a crucial point in his philosophy, 
and Its general outlines arc easily grasped “Man is inwardly as e is 
outwardly, tliat is, in his acuons,’’ he writes "If he is virtuous or 
moral only inwardly, in intenuon and feelings, if he is not i enu 
outwardly, one is as hollow and empty as the other ( 
pedm, p. 14.^). This e\amplc shows us why Hegel r uses to co 
cede diat essence is pure internality “The expression o e 
tlie real itself,’’ he insists “Qmsequently it contains the J 
and the essenual exists only insofar as it is in an immediate mern 
(p. The on 

showing how essence and its manifestauon ( 
in actuality (IVu hl’chken), Hegel’s essences are modeled n 
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Aristotle’s logical concepts but on Leibniz’ compossibles. A possible 
defined by a noncontradictory or identity with self has, in this 
identity, the principle of its distinctness or characteristic difference; 
but at the same ome this difference ties it to the other possibles or 
essences, which mutually determine one another; and this determi- 
nation concerns possible emstence. Once we accept these points, we 
can easily understand how mamfestation is linked with essence in 
Hegel’s thmkmg, and “how the external has the same content as 
the internal ” It is this identity of content that constitutes actuahty. 


Consequently essence is substance “which is only the totality of its 
own accidents,” whose content is but the manifestation; it is a cause 
because it makes the possibility of being pass away, “because it 
destroys its simple possibihty”; finally, it acts reciprocally with the 
other substances. All the details of this doctrine of essence obviously 
converge their common goal is to show that logic (like Leibniz’ 
divine understanding) manifests all the externahty of existence. 

The doctrine of the concept {Begiiff) seems at first to comprise 
disparate elements whose common hnk is elusive a treause on 
formal logic, in which Hegel studies the concept as such, )udgment, 
and syllogism, second, an indication of the conceptual frames of 
the philosophy of nature— mechamsm, chemism, and teleology; 
finally, metaphysical speculations on the divme idea understood “as 


reason, as subject-object, as umty of the ideal and the real, the 
and the infinite, soul and body, as the possibility that contains its 
reality within itself, as the being whose nature can be conceived 
only as exisung” The dialecUcal umon of these three parts and the 
integration of the whole m the vast dialectical movement are not 
easily grasped. We are already suffiaently famihar with the mental 
atutude designated by the word Begn§ a kind of hberation and a 
victory over negation, an affirmation posited mediately by the ne- 
gation of a negation In this sense, all forms previously determined 
are already concepts, since they are the product of a dialectical 
movement, but they are definite, hmited concepts; now the point 
at issue IS the concept m general, as true freedom. In this sense 
the concept is the dialectical opposite of essence, which is necessity; 
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It IS a recovery of initiative, as pure being passes into the state of 
logical otherness or essence 

This freedom is formally conceived by Hegel as being for itself 
what Spinoza’s freedom is in itself With Spinoza, freedom is the 
individual’s awareness of being a mode eternally and necessarily 
flowing from the divine substance, and eternal bliss is hnked to 
this awareness. Similarly, with Hegel the concept is linked to the 
joy of seeing the particular determinations of bemg—differences— 
originating in the dialectical movement which deposits them and 
developing until they culminate in the individual This is how one 
should interpret the statement that “the concept contains the mo- 
ments of universality [Angememhett, since the dialectical movement 
IS one in all its determinations], specifiaty [Besonderhett, or the de- 
termination produced in this movement], and individuality [Emsel- 
hett, which joins the determination to the universal]’’ (p 159) 

Everything in the domain of formal logic origmates m the dis- 
tinction between, and umon o^ these momenu Judgment (formu- 
lated in the abstract as* The individual is the universal) compares 
and identifies the two extreme moments of the concept; it is hke 
the union of tlie existence of things with their universal natures— 
their bodies and souls The syllogism unites the two extremes by a 
middle term or mediate judgment; the individual is contained in 
the universal (conclusion) by means of a specific charactensttc 
(middle term) or determination, which causes it to be contained 
there This metaphysical interpretation of formal logic, though of 
great interest, is too vast for us to explore in detail 

Leibniz realized the absolute totahty of the concept in his ® 
or countless independent objects, each containing the universe Thu 
dispersion of the absolute totality in juxtaposed objects is a dialecoca 
necessity, for the concept must be posited outside itself and su s^ 
quently rediscover itself This eirternal self-positing is a contra 
diction (obvious in monadology, where the independence of mona s 
is denied by preestablished harmony). The different phases 0 e 
object develop this contrachetion to Hegel mechanism is the per ec 
model of juxtaposition or disconnected aggregation; but connections 
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must be reestablished, first from without, in the physics of impact, 
and then from within, in the physics of central forces, giving rise 
to wholes such as the solar system. The chemical process, which is 
neutraUzation of differences or differentiation of a neutral state, 
reveals the separation of umted terms. Fmally, m orgamc finahty, 
the end dominates and directs the activity of the parts; in some way 
a thought becomes corporeal. 

The concept emerges from this dispersion and returns to itself m 
the absolute or divine idea. Subject and object are the two move- 
ments It identifies “the idea is essentially a process” and exists only 
m the immanent dialectic which grasps all modes of being and re- 
duces them to its subjectivity; consequently it is at once method 
and content, or a method capable of providing itself with a content. 
Interpreting Hegel’s statements freely, we might say that there is no 
other reahty but our mental attitude, first we expel everything that 
might provide an object with any content whatsoever, the result of 
this expulsion is the idea of bang, wbch is identical with nothmg- 
ness and is the annulment of the object Thus we isolate the pure 
speculative attitude, positing an object only in order to make it 
disappear, and being enriched by these negations 

V The Philosophy of Naiuie 


After studying rhythm in speculative logic, we turn now to the 
second stage of the rhythm of the absolute idea and find it in the 
form of otherness or nature. In short, nature is the divine idea m 
the form of otherness, it is a stage in the hfe of the idea, the stage 
of Its externahzauon before its internahzation in spirit. For nature is 
still the divine idea— not a world of reahnes but a refiection of the 
idea, a reflection in which the Romanticists tradiUonally saw an ex- 
pression or the very reahty of the divine life We must therefore 
rediscover, in the production of nature’s forms, the triadic rhythm of 


A system of mechanics founded by Gahleo and Newton, a quah- 
tauve physics, which studies heat, electncity, magnetism, and the 
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Other natural forces as irreducible realities, a biology suffused with 
the idea of finahty—thcse arc the data that Hegel borrows from the 
theoretical and experimental sciences of his time, but he transmutes 
them methodically into the stages of his dialectic 
To transmute them is to discover at the very heart of natural 
beings this speculative mental attitude which constitutes the divine 
idea In a given form one must consider not what this form is to 
the understanding, which defines it, but the demands made by its 
internal nature Take for example the inert mass of mechanics; its 
law IS that its state of movement or rest can be changed only by an 
external cause. “Here only the selfless [selbstloseti] bodies of the 
earth are imagined, and these determinations clearly apply to them 
But this IS only abstract, immediate, finite corporality. . But the 
nontruth of this abstract existence is canceled in bodies that exist 
concretely [planets] ; gravity is immanent in bodies and already an- 
nounces this greater freedom consisting in internal detcrminauon 
Consequently, what Hegel deems philosophical in mechanics is the 
gradation of interrelated forms, ranging from the simple reciprocal 
externality of parts, which constitutes abstract space, to planetary 
masses, whose spontaneous motions are described by Kepler’s laws 
In the same way physics, the study of qualified bodies, should 
show the parallel growth of individuated bodies constituting wholes 
and the universal totality which includes them as moments, con- 
forming to the speculative will to discover the identity of the indi- 
vidual and of the universal, a universal of which individual beitip 
are the necessary moments Physics starts from abstract ^ 
(Selbst) of matter— continuous and universally diffused g 
dark, heavy bodies set themselves against this light as resisting i - 
viduahties. Physics shows how these individuals coatitu 
ortoadon. Th. Bad ^ 

„ „hch are d.Se,e«=ea 

teorologtcal pheuomeiia, themselves conditioned W hg ( 
peM 1. a5«). But diese bodies seek B constinite 
fndl«dLl>L, «td they bmak away from nmvmal gtavny 
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specific gravity and cohesion In turn, cohesion is resisted by heat, 
which tends to reduce bodies to universal fluidity. Bodies find 
their individuahty impaired by forces which determine prease, 
rigidly limited forms for each of them. “Form \Gestalt\" writes 
Hegel incisively, “is the past activity m its product” (p. 273), typi- 
fied by crystal. Form is determined first by magnetism consisting 
of reciprocal attractions and repulsions, “affections and aversions," 
which outline the form of the body Individuality obtained m this 
way remains hostile to universality; chenucal forces reintroduce uni- 
versal animation, neutralize differentiated bodies, differentiate neu- 
tral bodies, making them appear to be moments of the umversal 


process “The individual body is destroyed as well as produced in its 
individuahty; the concept is no longer an internal necessity, it 
reaches the level of manifestation” (p. 303) 

The image of the earth as a universal organism, the mother of 
all other organisms, is of course widely prevalent in the natural 


philosophy of every age It is with this image that Hegel begins 
the study of organic physics, for to him geology is a morphology 
of the umversal orgamsm Goethe’s studies concerning the meta- 
morphosis of plants pointed to the idea of a kmd of homogeneity 
among the several parts of plants, each capable of hving separately. 
In contrast to the universal organism of the earth, Hegel sees the 
vegetable kingdom as a dispersion of life m the form of elementary, 
separate hves in which the total individual is “the common ground 
rather than the umty of its members” Opposing this dispersion is 
the organic individuality of the animal wbch possesses unity with 
respect to its constitutive parts; the ammal has a definite form 
{Gestalt) whose elements are systems— nervous, cuculatory, di- 
pstiv^orrespondmg to the three functions of sensibihty, mita- 
bihty, and nutrition But umversahty among the parts of an indi- 
vidual orgamsm is matched by exclusiveness with respert to nature; 
hence the conflict and struggle with external nature, “a negative 
term to be overcome and digested.” It is in this struggle that the 
animal confers “truth and objectivity on the certainty of itself, its 
subjective concept, msofar as it is an mdividual being” (p. 323). 
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This emergence of indisidual beings finds its opposite and its r: 
gation in the genus or kind — ^ihe “concrete uniscrsal” or "conactc 
substance’ of indniduals The unncrsality of the genus is ponted 
by the negation of immediate indiMduaht), that is, by the death o' 
the mdividual “The inadequacy of the latter in face of unncrsaliti 
IS Its radical sickness and the germ of its death ” 

Such is the framework, bare indeed, of this mythology of nature, 
in which natural beings, instead of presenting thcmsches as rcads- 
made realities waiting for experience to idcnufy them and determine 
their relations, exhibit in themselves an urgent longing for uni- 
sersahty or spirituahty, which engenders its own forms by a pro- 
gressive victory of internahty over inert juxtaposition, the absolute 
externality of the parts constituting space. This natural philosophy 
may be wholly alien to the method of the positnc sciences, but two 
features hnk it to philosophical speculauon of the period 
To begin with, Hegel docs not describe the universe but the 
hierarchy of forms in the universe, and his description follow s a 
plan closely related to that of Auguste Comte’s Come tn PonU’c 
Pluhsophy. vve find the same desire on the part of both to ap 
prehend the growing complexity of these forms, the same ainrmatio'i 
that one form is not derived analytically from another To Hcgd 
(and here he differs radically from Schclling) the idea of the vvoti 
as a whole is as aben as it is to Comte, for the concrete umvcrnlii. 
of a living being is in its notion and not m its so called mwnai 
extension. Hegel is remote from philosophies of nature inspire >> 
Hellenic models, such as that of Giordano Bruno, who, seeing 
world as a whole or, rather, the whole, representing tic jupre. 
divine creation, included the philosophy of spirit 
of nature. By contrast, Hegel makes as rigid a 
these two philosophies as ih.it made by Comte 
sciences and biology', interpreting history, right, 
characteristic creation of spirit, the worl ings o 
domain {het sich), whereas spirit is external to 
second trait (shared, moreover, by all philosophic 
importance Hegel attaches to the cxpcrimtnial c 
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scientists of his time. He is as critical of saentific theories (particu- 
larly Newton’s), as he is attenuve to the quahtadve experiments 
then regenerating the different branches of physics; for example, 
in the Encyclopedia he cites, among others, Malus’ researches on 
polarization, Heims’ on crystals, Du Luc’s and Lichtenberg’s on the 
atmosphere, Rumford’s on friction, Diot’s on refraction, Berthollet’s 
on electrical discharge, Pohl’s on galvamsm, Berzehus’ on electro- 
chemistry, Bichat’s on the distmcuon between organic life and 
animal life, and Cuvier’s on comparaUve anatomy. Attenuveness to 
experience is only natural, for, as we have noted, Hegel’s philosophy 
IS a “translation” in speculative language; he must have a text to 
translate, and this text can be given only by expenence. But quali- 
tative experience alone interests him; quantitative experience ap- 
peals only to one seeking to state laws and to predict specific 
phenomena. He scoffs at Krug, a Kantian who iromcally asked 
natural philosophy to deduce his mere penholder, for philosophy 
is not supposed to deduce accidents resulting “from the powerless- 
ncss of nature to remam faithful to concepts This powerlessness is 
responsible for the difficulty of deducing, from empirical obser- 
vation, infalhble differences for classes and orders. Nature always 
blurs limits by mtermcdiate, refractory forms, which nuhtate against 
any firm disunction.” 


VI The 'Philosophy of Sprit 

Hegel’s philosophy of spmt deals in part with the same subject 
matter as the saences which in French are called moral saences 
and in German Geisteswissenschaften: psychology, law, history, 
human conduct. The rest deals with ethics, art, rehgion, and phi- 
tesophy, but It IS important for us to note that he m no way changed 
is attitude as he passed from the first group to the second. Unlike 
IS successors, he did not set one group against the other, as factual 
sciences against normaUve sciences, but studied the materials of 
both groups as necessary forms of the life of spirit. He did not try 
in this second group, to set down moral, aestheUc^ and rehgiouJ 
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prcrcjiti, l)iu, to fir.isp, as in the first part, the cause and essence 
of these spiritii.il f.icts. The same period witnessed the establish- 
niciit of tilt science of religions, the history of law, and the history 
of art. winch studied ilicir objects as facts and tried before all else 
to tliscoscr, in the study of these facts, a more real and concrete 
notion of the human spirit. That «’as exactly the method followed 
!)} I Itgcl, who dominated and shaped the intellectual currents of 
his time with astounding vigor French positivism was also a mani- 
festation of a similar intellectual state, hut in a more precise svay 
I Itgcl m.irl s a transition from Romanticism to positivism— from 
Romanticism, sshicli ciiltisatcs rcs'crcncc for the p.ist and immerses 
the itidisulual in iniiirc and history', to positivism, which records 
and cl.issifits new riches unnoticed by the impassive rationalists of 


an earlier period 

'I hese ration.ihsis (Locke, Condillac, and the ideologists) limited 
their study of man to psychology, and general psychological facts 
m their entirety arc, in effect, the universal form taken by spirit 
(sulijcctivc spirit) Rut that is an abstract universality; tlic nature 
of spirit must lie discovered in its positive products— history, law, 
customs (objective spirit) These arc the external workings of 
spirit whicli, at its highest degree, communes with itself and re- 
discovers itself III art, religion, and philosophy (absolute spirit) 

The philosophy of spirit, the most admirable part of HegcUan 
doctrine, is less secure m its logical structure (the triadic form here 
becomes quite mechanical and artificial in its application) an m 
Its perfect affinity with Hegel’s genius As we have “ 

discover attitudes of mind at the heart of reality, wit e r 
that his interpretation of nature and even of logic is very para 0 
and artificial At each degree of being there is on y 
spiritual intcrnality, and defeat only revives and intensi k . 
consequently one must attribute to die logical concept an 
of nature a kind of will to self-knowledge, which has a me p * 
sense, liowcvcr, only in spirit On this metaphor 
first two moments of the doctrine But when na ur , 
and unified in living beings insofar as anything ex 
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internalized and unified, passes into its contrasting opposite— spirit 
—the metaphor becomes the expression o£ reality. Then spirit is 
“in Itself” rather than “outside itself,” and the Hegelian method, 
in perfect agreement with its object, provides an analysis of spiritual 
realities which is at times profound 

In our examination of Hegel’s philosophy of subjective spirit, let 
us consider first spirit m itself. At its lowest degree it is close to 
nature; it is soul and even natural soul, contaimng in its im- 
matenahty an echo of the life of nature in its entirety; climatic dif- 
ferences, seasonal changes, hourly changes constitute its natural life. 
The soul develops, matures, grows old with the body, and it finds 
ifindet) m itself immediate, specific, transient detertrunations: it is 
sensation (Empfindung), "muffled agitation of spirit in its uncon- 
scious and umntelhgent individuahty.” Opposing this state of dis- 
persion IS feehng (Geftihl), which properly designates a feelmg of 
the mternahty of the soul, hke a vague self {Selbstisch\eit), “at a 
degree of obscurity m which determinations are not yet developed 
as a conscious, intelligent content ” At its lowest degree this 
IS not even personal; it is the state of a child m the womb with its 
mother’s spirit as its genius, or a hypnotically mduced state of 
somnambuhsm, in which the waking self founders. This feehng be- 
comes more specific in self-feelmg {SelbstgefiM), which Hwign^res 
a personal, individual feeling but one that still is mdistinct and un- 
coordmated; it leaves us isolated from the external world which 
consciousness sets in order m its own world. Considered as a re- 
gression and not as a moment in a progression, it is the st-afp of 
madness. By habit the soul frees itself from this self-feehng, which 
excludes it from the universal; due to habit, the soul has this whole 
hfc m Itself, yet is not immersed m it, and remains open to a higher 
activity. 

Natural hfc of the soul, sensadon, feehng, habit— this whole im- 
tial phase of spirit constitutes what Hegel calls “corporeahty of 
spirit,” and what was later called the unconscious It is a kmd of 
twihght life, above which consaousness nses. 

Consciousness is certamty of oneself, but it is an abstract and 
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formal certainty, which leaves the whole natural life on the outside, 
as if It were an independent object This was the aspect of consaow- 
ness— the absolute ego, which leaves the thing m itsell outside 
itself-^tudied by Kant as well as by Fichte But in its progression, 
consciousness must gradually assimilate these things, or appropriate 
them to itself and pass “from subjecuve self-certainty to truth* 
This IS the process of evolution which Hegel had destmbed in the 
Phenomenology of Spirit, and which he summanzes here. At its 
lowest degree, consciousness is sensible consciousness, originating 
in the sensible world of immediate data, as it develops, it passes 
through perception, which seizes the relations and interconnections 
between these data. This is the domain of experience (in the Kant- 
ian sense of the word) of objects;, ivhich link sensible and changing 
mdividuahtj' to the umversahty of the substances subtendmg their 
properties; it leads to understanding (yerstand), which grasps the 
permanence of the laws behind this change At a higher degree, 
consaousness withdraws into itself and becomes self-consaousness, 
the ego posits itself as its own object; but this object is empty, “it 
is not a true object since it does not differ from the subject”, 
therefore the ego can posit itself as its own object only by being 
egotistical and destructive— that is, by denying the existence of 
every independent object— but the egotistical tendency reappears as 
soon as it has been satisfied. We saw in the Phenomenology how 
war in all its cruelty, then slavery, and finally femihal, anneal, and 
civic relations gradually assimilated the egotistical individuality of 
the self to its essential umversahty. This assimilanon is an oper- 
ation accomplished at the highest degree of consciousness, which is 
reason (Fernw/t) or "the certainty that the detcnnmations of con- 
sciousness are also objective determinations, that they arc by the 
same token determinations of the essence of dungs, and that they 
are its own thoughts” {Encyclopedia, sec. 439) . 

The spirit (or reason) is at once self-certainty and truth ts 
development is at once internalization and extcmalization, or, 
putting It another way, theory and practice. Theory frees knowl go 
from any ahen presupposmon; it is the thoroughly penetrate an 
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translucent object. Pracucc (always interpreted according to the 
model supplied by Kant and Fichte) frees voluntary determination 
from any subjectivity that may be in it, and confers on it universal 
vahdity. Theory reaches its goal through progressive mternahzation 
of the data of mtuition, which become internal to spint in repre- 
sentation, and the steps m the progress of mternality are marked 
by recollection, then productive imagination, and finally memory 
proper {Gedachtnts), Accordmg to Hegel, memory is hnked to the 
use of language, in which meaningful words allow us to think and 
understand things as we free ourselves from intuitions and images; 
this bnngs us to thinkmg (JDenl^en), that is, “knowing that what- 
ever IS thought, is; and that whatever is, is insofar as it is thought ” 
Pracuce, a part of subjective feehng and inclination, is always in- 
volved in the contradiction stemmmg from the desire to reahze the 
formal umversahty of spirit m specific inchnations; tbs contra- 
diction can be removed only by happiness or by universal satis- 
faction, conceived as being the ground or truth of partial, insuf- 
ficient sausfacQons, in which the individual is not yet assimilated 
by the universal. Theory and practice arc umted in free spint — 
spint wbch desires itself as an object. 

It is obvious that tbs theory of subjecuve spirit consists, on the 
whole, m transforming psychology, wbch is the science of facts, 
into a pblosopbcal sacnce. Hegel reproaches the Kanuans (the 
same reproach might be addressed to the French spintuahsts of Ms 
tune) for basing metaphysics on the study of the facts of consaous- 
ness, since in this way they renounced all rational necessity (£»- 
cyclopedia, sec. 444). Calhng for a complete reversal, he seeks to 
derive the necessity of psychological reahties from the very move- 
ment of pblosopbcal speculation. 

Freedom is sdll an inner determinauon of spuit, and tbs mnpr 
freedom is related to an outer reality, whether to external thmgs or 
to mdividual wills. Freedom vrali reach its goal only when dus 
reality becomes a world determined by i^ a world in which it will 
feel “at home.” According to Hegel’s philosophy of objective spirit. 
It is this transmutation of the world by spint that gives birth to all 
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I^aL moral, and poBdcal insatmions. These insdmdons in th£r 
totalitj coEstitate the objecare ^rrit. 

Xothing is &rtiser mam H^elian thought dian die dgbteenh- 
century doctrines Tchich reduced these insutnaons m ample psTio- 
logical phenomena. Natural law deduced from innate di^asnoc^ 
ethics based on selfish moarea the state built on a union of self- 
centered interests — these arc the doctrines Hegd reasts as firmly as 
Auguste Goint^ notwithstanding the difierenccs that separaa de 
two geniuses. To both, the sodal fact represents a higher dorec c: 
complexity than the biological or psychological hxt. Tfidi boh. th; 
dghteenth centurv is rerersed. 

They pose essendaiiy the same problem as the dghteenth centuir 
— the asoniaeng problem created fay the outpouring of individnaism 
in die sixteenth century. Indixiduaiism originates in die concsee 
knowledge painfully experienced, that society and the world fetter 
man: “hlan is bam free, and everywhere he is in chains” Heca 
the of pohacal philosophy is to give man reasons for chngicc 
wilfully to society, for making die sodal bond a rational, volant^ 
bond. ?a.-adoxic^y, eigbtecnth-century philosophers generally tried 
to find these reasons in individualistic tcudcnces themsdvK. Instep 
of accepting the nodon that sodemr confllos with 
souc^ht 'to show that the resaaints imposed by moral and jund: 
law! most apdy satisfy this egotism when it is cl^ and maon^; 
furthermore, didr demonstration became a pracucal stand^ 
revolutionise the moral or sodal codes that did not ^ - 
condition. The revolutionary mirit, notwith^t^g 
century views, was an attempt to prcsex»e an sta .,:ntoi 

rnoVing it conform to reason. In a sense H^ei cst^ - . 
the eielteenth century, for he also sees law, moiabtx, md tfo -^-c 
as an exomsrion of reason, in which there no longer sub^-s^^-^ 
dung irrational imposed foom wi'hout: but he ^ 

bv iinu to (hscover the radonaEty of these forms m 
fotriiic and necessary character raths- than m 
ne^ to egodsdcal needs. He takes them as thej 
Luld b! in themselves without allonmg us to construe. 
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with the help of egotistical whuns. He, too, refuses to treat them 
as fetters or hmitations and insists instead that they hberate man, 
even though the freedom that they confer is not the satisfaction of 
man’s natural appeutes. “The free personahty,” he writes, “is a 
determination of self by self, and diis is utterly opposed to a natural 
determination” {Encyclopedia, sec 502). Law, morality, and the 
state free man from his immediate nature far more than they issue 
from It. Hegel knows but one definition of freedom, and that is 
negauon (just as Plotinus discovered freedom only in the One that 
surpasses dctcrmmation). A free bcmg “is one that can withstand 
the nepuon of its individual immediacy, infimte pain— that is, 
remain a£6rmative in this negattvity.” Again, he says that freedom 
IS “the truth of necessity” and has as its essential form the a prion 
principle. The last two statements are equivalent to the firsts for the 
a prion principle, idenucal with necessity, is a penetration of the 
immediate by thought, with the result that the imm ediate as such 
is suppressed and becomes a moment of this thought. Rights, mo- 
rality, and polmcal insutuuons are the progressive reahzauon of 
this freedom. 

Hegel’s jundical theory talhes perfectly with the two correlauve 
nouons of person and property. Ownership of property is the af- 
firmauon of a person who seizes an outward thing that lacks a 
will, and makes it his own by puttmg his will into it. Yet property 
concerns not so much relations between a person and nature as 
relations between persons, for it is a means by which the rights 
of each are recognized by others. These relanons are manifested 
m the contract of exchange, which Hegel defines as follows, a 
thing is mine only msofar as my will is mserted into it; it can be- 
come another’s if I withdraw my will and another mserts his; but 
my right of property would be annulled if the other person did not 
act toward me as I act toward hun, and refused to transfer his 
property to me; this reaprocal transfer is the contract that assumes 
the general mouon of value, which makes properues comparable 
quanutauvely. 

Hegel bases the whole life of the law on this contract of ex- 
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change: first qmI law, tlicn penal law Legal conflicts ante w’^en 
several persons lay claim to the same propertv and when oni\ o-e 
claim IS just even though the others seem to he just. Thi« plural *\ 
o£ legal grounds issues from the acadental, individual character rl 
the contracting wills and can therefore be resolved onlv through 
the mediauon of other personal wills The interpretation of nghts— 
in Roman law, the answers of prudent men— seems to be the tju 
and substance of Hegel’s aval law. Furthermore, the fornntioi o* 
Roman law' on the basis of the pnvate interpretations of wwc itici’ 
must hav e given Hegel the paradoxical idea of constructing a ihcow 
of nghts w’hich would not depend in any wav on the c.xi«icncc ot 
the state. 

The existence of estabhshed nghts makes possible wrong, which w 
a manifestation of a conflict between a paruculir will or bad w.ll 


and universal right A wrongful action is an annulment. sin».c it 
treats what is not mine as if it were mine, this annulment can f>‘ c 
the form of private revenge accomplished by a pariicuhr will hu. 
revenge sunply repeats the wrongful act and in this wav engendt'v 
an infinite senes of new wrongs The progression can be stopped 
only by punishment meted out bj a disinterested j’udgc who has 1 
power to e.xerase control over persons and propert) Tims piinnh 
ment is above all resntution of the state of nghtness 
What Hegel idenafies as law is simplv civil law and its c- 
pendenaes— ever) thing concerning the pnvate lives of persons ni 
to him public or civic life is not, as the rcvoluuonanes thoiighi. a 
parucular instance of the life of law. Few ideas sumu ijc m 
reflection on the profound meaning of Hegel s philo'op v i 
radical separation between the political order an t c eg 
The legal will is onlv an abstraction Tlie person, fo’ w • . 
freedom Ixists onlv in possession of an e.\terml thing, 
to the subject, for whom freedom is intcrnal-thai is. o. j‘ 
wilful determinations are trulv his own The pvssvgc i ^ 
stracc. objecuve right to morality. Here volunurv 
have no place, regardless of the authority that presents 
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external activity has a place only if it corresponds to intention and 
is identified as belonging internally to the subject. In Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of morality we can easily recognize the influence of Kantian 
ideas, a good will is the only thing that is good absolutely. 

But the difficulties of the Kantian ethic are precisely those that give 
birth to the moral dialectic. Kant insisted on the impossibility of a 
perfect action — that is, an action which, in a particular individual 
and under particular circumstances, would fully meet the condition 
of umversahty set by moral law. That is why morality {die Morali- 
tat) IS the domain of obhgauon {Sollen) or what ought to be. 
Following Kant’s lead, Hegel shows how the harmony that exists 
between the particular condiuons of an action (individuality of the 
agent, etc.) and the universahty of Good is purely accidental, and 
how that which exists between the natural conditions of happiness 
and moral values is also accidental. He shows how disharmony- 
gives rise to evil, which is nothing but spurious universahty or an 
attempt of a particular will to pass itself off as the universal will 
(and this is possible because the abstract form of universality, self- 
certainty, belongs to the individual self). Doubdess this harmony 
ought {soil) to be reahzed, but it is incompatible with the conditions 
of moral action. 

Speculations of this kind led Kant to the theory of postulates of 
practical reason and Fichte to the analogous theme of indefinite 
progress. It is here, perhaps, that the most distmctive trait of Hegel’s 
doctrine comes into focus: in his view as in Schelling’s, thought 
which reaches only obligation is not philosophical; consequendy 
morahty’s point of view is mfctior and should be surmounted. The 
abstraa umversahty of the individual who tries in vain to achieve 
self-reahzation and always comes up against evil and nature should 
pass to the concrete universahty of the social whole of which the 
individual is a part— the faimly and the state. Hegel’s critique of 
individuahsm, imtiated in the theory of law, is completed in the 

eory of morahty. The dialectic forces the indiwdual to proclaim 
Ins inadequacy, the yawnmg chasm which separates him from 
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universality, and finally to discover his true freedom in society, 
whose moral institutions {Stttlich\eH) are the umversaUty sought 
by the defiaence of the individual. 

The family, soaety (jGesellschaft), and the state are the three 
phases in the ascent toward the absolute spirit The family originates 
in the transformation of the natural bond of the sexes into a 
spiritual bond by virtue of marriage and, more precisely, mon- 
ogamic marriage The existence of family ties and the education 
of children account for its material and moral conunuity. Still this 
bond, which docs not outlast the death of relatives, is accidental 
and transient, moreover, famihes themselves are like separate indi- 


viduals, each having its own independence and self-interest 
This phase of separauon, which Hegel expressly calls an atomism, 
gives rise to civil society {dte but getbche Gesellschaft') Here Hegel 
IS referring to the social forms studied by pohucal economy and 


the juridical organism linked with these forms The economic so- 
ciety created to sausfy the needs of individuals is therefore a neces- 
sary stage, but not the highest stage of objective spirit Thus both 
Hegel and Comte are critical of economists, and both believe tliat 
political factors transcend economic factors. Hegel stresses the ex- 
ternal nature of economic relations established to sausfy the needs 
of each through the labor of all. According to him the division of 
labor brought about by the diversity of needs doubtless increases 
the interdependence of men, but it makes their labor more mechani- 
cal and, in extreme cases, subsUtutes machines for human activities 
In opposiuon to its mechanical and industrial aspects, Hege , i c 
Plato, sees the tendency of the division of labor to separate men into 
classes or states (Stand.), each forming an organic whole or a mora 
unit with Its own professional honor But Hegel, absolutely faithful 
on this point to the tendencies of his ume, does 
nomic factors spontaneously produce jusuce; on e ^ ^ 

maintains that there must first be an authority to 
an administrauon of jusuce which can insure respec f P 
laws and legal formaliues. Aside from this negative how 

Zl, Hegel seems to have had in mind a posiUve organizauon of 
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work. We have already seen that the economic relation has the 
sole purpose of satisfying individual needs, yet a number of ac- 
cidents make their satisfaction precarious and uncertam- changes in 
opinions and fashions, regional differences, differences in inter- 
nanonai relations, and especially inequahty in the productive ca- 
pacity of individuals This instabihty can be corrected only if free 
men renounce their mdividualism. Here Hegel envisages strict 
regulation by a state or corporate system, which causes individuals 
to emerge from their isolauon and reunites them to a universal 
reahty. 

The universal reality to which the necessities of economic organi- 
zation lead IS the state. According to the prevalent eighteenth- 
century doctnne, the state was the guarantee of freedom, and 
freedom meant subjective freedom, which referred to natural rights. 
To Hegel, the state is “objective freedom,” that is, the phase in 
which spirit IS in the domam of its social objective creations and no 
longer confronted by its opponent Opposing the precariousness of 
family relauons and the mass of individuals who make up economic 
soacty, in wbch spirit struggles with itself, is the state, m which 
all conflicts subside To grasp clearly Hegel’s celebrated theory, we 
should note that he does not follow the usual practice of envisaging 
the state m its relations with individuals, to whom it is a guarantee 
or a lumt, but m itself, as a charactensUc and radically independent 
raamfestation of law and government. The unlimited powers of the 
state and its total irresponsibihty are accepted as dogmas by Hegel. 

This theory of the sovereignty of the state is clearly related to 
that stated by Rousseau in the Social Conti act, if the contractual 
origin of the state is simply disregarded Opposing the revolutionary 
Rousseau, who forges the general will from the harmony of indi- 
vidual wills, IS the sociahsnc Rousseau, who declares that sover- 
eignty IS inalienable, mdmsible, cannot err, and has no bounds, 
since the sovereign alone is judge of what he imposes on the com- 
munity. Furthermore, with Hegel as ivith Rousseau, this unhmited 
law issues from the universal character of sovereign power. The 
state has the exclusive role of “bringing the individual, who tends 
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to center his life on himself, back to the hfe of the universal sub- 
stance," and therefore intervenes to prevent the spread of selfish 
interests and limit by law the arbitranness of individual wills In 
this sense the state, free since it is emptied of selfish mterests, also 
makes its citizens free. The law is “the substance of free power ” 
It is what a will freed from selfish interests desires, and once it 
has become part of sentiments and morals, it no longer is a coerave 
force 

The difficulty, with Hegel as with Rousseau, is in making the 
universal state function, since individuals are its only organ There 
must be a constitution, that is, a way of articulating the parts of 


the state so that in its funcuoning, like an actual organism, it 
will constantly reproduce its organic unity The Hegelian solution 
IS utterly different from Rousseau’s and imtiates his apology for 
governmental absolutism, which, according to Hegel, can incorpo- 
rate the universahty of the state The reasons underlying his pre- 
dilecuon for absolutism— a predilection shared by many of his 
contemporaries — are diverse. First, his pohtical experience Hegel 
hved in a nauon which was not a state “Germany is no longer a 
state,” he wrote in 1802 "The empire is divided into a number of 
states whose existence is guaranteed only by the great powere and 
IS dependent on these powers rather than on its own might " He 
blames this state of affairs as much on material weakening of the 
martial and finanaal power as on confessional and corporative 
particularism, but above all, he considers the vigor of the French 
state and complains that Germany has failed to find a Richelieu 
or a Napoleon-a single individual embodying its political principle 

According to Hegel, then, the absoluusm of a singk individual is 
the optimal means of guaranteeing the constancy ^d perpetuity 0 
the state But we should also note that the absolute sovere gn 
represents the spirit (yoll^sgetsi) of the people governed by b , 
that the reahty of a constitution depends respnns.vene to 

to ,p.„, J to to go»r„to. «iy 

preserving to state and Its eonsntntton. Aceord.itg to deep 
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seated religious image subtending Hcgeban doctrine, the univer- 
sal has its complete reality only if reahzed in an individual. 
That IS why Hegel writes that “the monarchy is the constitution of 
fully developed reason, all others belong to a lower degree of 
evoluuon and reahzation of reason.” He even goes so far as to 
specify that the monarchy should be a hereditary one, in which 
the umversality of spirit is joined to the immediacy of nature. 

The Hegelian theory of the prmce closely resembles the ab- 
solutist ideahsm of the king as the “hvmg law,” which flowered 
in Neo-Pythagoreanism. Both theories assume that the prince’s wiU 
embodies the universal will and that everything arbitrary is ex- 
cluded from It. Hegel remains silent on proof of the grounds of 
his supposition, believing that he has done enough in demonstrating 
the rational and dialecucal necessity which causes the prmce to 
appear in nature and history. Here better than anyivhere else we 
see the essenuals of a method that requires experience to manifest 
what It decrees a prion, but here— if we consider the histoncal 
situation in which Hegel elaborated his pohtical philosophy (after 
the treaties of 1815) — ^we also see better than anywhere else how the 
a prion decrees of the method correspond essentially to immediate, 
contemporary experience Hegel’s poliucal theory belongs to a period 
when legitimacy and absolutism were bemg restored almost every- 
where m Europe. It was the penod when Francis I of Austria 
addressed these words to a convocauon of professors- “I do not need 
scholars but good citizens. Those who love me should teach what 
I decree.” It was the period when Ferdinand VII of Spam, speaking 
of the constitution of 1812, declared. "My royal will is not only 
to refuse to accept any decree of the Cortes but to declare this 
constituuon null.” It was the period when Frederick Wilham III 
of Prussia postponed indefinitely his promise to bestow a con- 
stitu&on on his people. Hegel himself, professor m Berlm m i8i8, 
interprets this absolutism as a reason for optimism, in contrast to 
his pessimism of 1803 “The German nation,” he said in his in- 
augural l^re, “has saved its nationahty, which is the seat of all 
life. . . . This state m particular [Prussia], having achieved its im- 
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portant place in politics by virtue of its spiritual superiorityj has 
become equal in strength and independence to states which might 
have prevailed over it in external means ” 

Yet Hegehan absolutism is not hostile to a consutution The 
prince is not a Machiavellian figure whose authority rests on force 
and cunning; he represents the spirit of the people and bears the 
same relauon to them as God to his Incarnate Word— a radical 


unity of will. This is why Hegel introduces, alongside directly 
executive powers— judicial and administrauve— a legislauve power, 
in which he seems to assign the highest place to the class of citizens 
“whose particular function is to concern themselves with umversal 
goals,” that is, the class of professors and scholars; but he also 
acknowledges the other classes. This “legislative power” seems, how- 
ever, to be nothing more than a consultative council In any case. 
It can voice its opinion only on mternal affairs of state, for in 
foreign policy not only decisions but also dehberauons belong 
exclusively to the prince This idea is thoroughly consistent with 
an era when Tsar Alexander I sought to base all international 


relations on a “Holy Alliance” between sovereigns 
This radical separation of mternal and external policy is based on 
conditions which actually existed in Europe at a time when na- 
tionahacs had scarcely freed themselves from the danger of domma- 
non by Napoleonic nnperiahsm and were jealously guarding their 
independence. Hegel describes this situation perfecdy in abstract 
terms “As an mdividual, each state excludes other similar m- 
dividuals. Their reciprocal relations are arbitrary and accidental, 
for universal law, which would make these persons an autonomous 
whole, exists not as a reahty but as an obhgation. This mdependence 
the conflict between states a relationship of violence or a state 
of war.” To Hegel “obhgation” is a suffiaent reason for condemn- 
ing an idea; philosophy does not speculate on anything that do^ 
not exist, and ivhatever exists is rational “Philosophy deals with 
no being so impotent that it lacks strength to push forward to 
existence,” he writes « He dismisses summarily the idea of a society 


^"Begrt^ der Religion, ed G Lassou, 1925? P 73 
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of states or a system of universal law, which had appealed to many 
eighteenth-century thinkers, including Kant, and inspncd many 
undertakings, by saying that such a society has no histoncal reahty. 
The only social umverse reahzed by history is the state; there is 
none above it, and what is set above it is a simple speculative game, 
unworthy of the attention of the philosopher, who must explain 
reahty. 

But the dispersion of individual states nevertheless remams a 
problem for the philosopher. Whenever he finds atomistic con- 
ditions, he knows m advance that these conditions are only apparent, 
for to assume that the individual is not identical with the universal 
IS contrary to reason. But it would also be completely contrary to 
the spirit of Hegehan speculation to seek the solution in some super- 
state, which would absorb and annihilate individual states. History 
Itself, in Its concrete reality, provides the solution. What does 
history reveal to us? A series of avihzations and states appearing in 
succession in the foreground of the historical scene, reaching t hnr 
apogee, and disappearing forever. This is the famili ar i-kpmp of 
“epochs of history” or the supreme destmy which governs the 
formauon and decay of empires; it is above all the theme of the 
ChnsUan philosophy of history already foreshadowed in Philo of 
Alexandria and developed by Augusdne and Bossuet. But in St. 
Augustme and Bossuet there was a double history the history of 
the terrestrial city, that of the fall of empires, a history without 
progress, which culminated in dcstrucuon and annihilauon; and 
the history of the City of God, advanang contmually with the 
Jews, then the ChnsUan church and predesunation for eternity with 
the society of the elect The Hegehan doctrine is a fusion of th e se 
two histones or, more exactly, an mterpretauon of the first by the 
second. There is no secular history distinct from sacred history; 
there is only one history, and that is sacred history. The eighteenth- 
century theoreucians of progress had tried to discover in secular 
history a form of intellectual, moral, and material progress, distmct 
from rehgious progress Hegel foUows those theoreticians and for 

IS very reason contradicts the AugusUman tradition when he 
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tries to discover progress m political history, but he contradicts 
them and follows St. Augustine when he sees in political history 
Itself "the history of the degrees in the advent of the spirit” {Philos- 
ophy of Histoiy, ed Lasson, 1917-20) Thus he exphcidy rejects 
the notion of perfectibility, which had issued from the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment, and substitutes for it the nouon of evolution 
fEntwickJung) or development of a spiritual germ, of which “the 
first traces already contain potentially the totality of history”— truly 
a spiritual history because it involves a perpetual victory of the 


spirit over its past. 

History in the strict sense (excluding primitive or uncultured 
races) deals with races that have formed states, which are the 
terrestrial aspect of the Universal Here history considers first of 
all the spiritual foundation of the state. “The substance of morahty 
and the state is religion, the state rests on moral sentiment and the 
latter on religious sentiment” {Encyclopedia, p 4^4)- thesis has 
many implicauons and is the condemnation of secular liberalism, 
an outgrowth of the French Revolunon To think that man can 
act according to laws which do not conform to the spirit of his 
rehgion is utterly absurd, according to Hegel, for such laws are 
certam to seem like purely artificial human fabricanons Hegel s 
criUcism runs parallel to that of Auguste Comte Once this thesis 
IS accepted, history consists essenually in identifying the 
soul of each of the states which have by turns predominated 


in the world. The success of a state, its fleeting preeminence, is 
the success of a spiritual principle expressing the highest degree 
attained at a given moment by the divme spirit that permeates the 
world, the individual then represents the universal, but represents it 
imperfectly and is the cause of its fall, which derives from an 
immanent justice. Thus history is a theodicy 

Everythmg assumed by such a theis is obvious exclusion, as « 

have noted, of any hnk with prehistory and JXh 

exclusion of any important role for accidents m istory, 
the eqmhbrium cancels the effects To maintain e 
that possibiliUes always remam open— is to disp ay insu 
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turity o£ judgment. “The real world is as it should be, the divine 
universal reason is the power o£ sel£-rcahzation ” (Phtlosophy of 
History, p. 74). Finally, the thesis excludes the rauonal, voluntary 
influence o£ men on the course of history. An acuon is the starting 
point of an infinite series of consequences, unknown to the one who 
has performed the action The one who acts does not seek to impart 
anything “substantial” to his act; for example, Caesar thought he 
was acting against the law only to serve his personal ambition, yet 
he was preparing the way for the advent of a new world There 
is a "cunning of reason,” which makes the dominant passion of a 
great man serve its own ends, and history judges men and morals 
differently. The historical personage seems to be immoral because 


he lays the ground for the future and acts against the customs of 
his time, but even the criminal can be an mstrument of history. 
By the same token, this thesis assumes complete harmony between 
nature and freedom. The spiritual principle represented by a nation 
IS not “a matter of choice” but issues pnmanly from natural instinct. 

This conception of the course of history might be termed the 


physicospirituahsuc concepuon Opposing it, according to Hegel, is 
the purely spirituahstic conception of the Catholics, then represented 
by Lamennais, Schlcgcl, and Remusat To these men an epoch 
originated in a decadent state and incorporated the remnants of a 
tradiuon going back to an originally perfect nation. We should add, 
moreover, that this odd and very ancient hypothesis supported 
fruitful invesuganons which were then being inmated in lingmsUcs 
and comparative mythology. Hegel maintains that the origmal race 
could not be a part of the texture of bstory, since historical races 
are those that have formed states and possess knowledge of their 
own past, which they have passed on to posterity. But he is also 
for the same reason, hosule to any form of comparative history 
whiA seeks to bnng together different civihzauons Homeric 
mythology and that of the Hmdu epics, Chinese, Eleatic, and 
Spinozist philosophy; or the ethics of the ancient world and Chris- 
tian ethics Hegel’s aim— the postulate underlying his work— is 
to make each avihzauon a umt, which, if it reproduces details from 
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another avilization, imbues them with its own spirit The historian 
IS not interested in the origin of an mstitution— for example the 
Chnstian origm of a pagan dogma (pp 99, loi-iz, 422) 

These prmaples and exclusions finally raise the question whether 
Hegehan history is still history. It is history which is not mterested 
in the past as such, or interested m the past only as it impmges on 
the present. “Since we deal only with the idea of spirit and consider 
everything in history to be its manifestation, when we survey the 
past we arc concerned only with the present, for philosophy in- 
vestigates truth and is concerned widi the eternal present. Nothing 
from the past is lose, for the Idea is present^ and spirit is im- 
mortal; ... the moments that the Gm/ seems to have beneath it, 
are contained within its present depth” (pp 124-25) 

If we examine the concrete content of this history (embellished 


by Hegel’s vast erudition and replete with remarkable pages on 
the geographic distribunon of avilizations), we find that it is an 
attempt to apply his triad to the succession of the three great ages 
that he identifies in the history of the world. Asian despotisms, the 
Greco-Roman civihzanon, and the Germano-Chnstian avilization 
Hegel here recalls the scheme he had outbned in the Phenomenol- 
ogy. The three phases of his scheme correspond to three degrees ^ 
freedom, the absolute freedom of the despot based on the su 
lugation of every individual; the external freedom of the Gre^ 
or Roman cinzen, based on the concept of right— a mental ab- 
straction separated from nature, and the internal freedom of the 
Chnstian The role of Germanism is to mtroduce the principle ot 
internal freedom into the political reahty. This last phase, corre- 
spondmg to “old age” in human hfe, alone makes possible a com- 
prehensive appreciauon of historical evoluuon . ,ic 

The Germamc race is the final chosen race of absolute 
temporal march through the world, thanks to its affinity with & 
Chnstian spirit “The pure mternahty of the O^rmam^nhas 
been the terrain suited to the hberanon of spirit, e 
on the contrary, are still spht to the very core; produced by a 
ZtZ Lann and GeJan blood, they sull retain the mark of 
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heterogeneity. ... In them we find a penchant for separation and 
abstractions, an absence of the synthesis of spirit and sentiment that 
we call Gemut, an absence of a spiritual sense, when they are most 
introspective, they are outside themselves; mternahty is a hnk, but 
Its significance is not perceived by their sentiment, which is occupied 
by determinate interests that do not involve the infinity of spirit. 
. . . ‘Well,’ said Napoleon, ‘we shall return to Mass . . .’ Here is 
the essential feature of these nauons — separation of religious mterest 
and worldly interest — and the reason for the spht is in the spirit 
Itself, which has lost all coherence, all deep-seated unity” (523-24). 
On one hand, the Cathohc nations, the philosophy of Enlightenment, 
the Revolution; on the other, Luther and Protestantism. In the 
Cathohc world two forms of conscience were recogmzed piety and 
right. The notion of equality and the revolutionary spirit, which 
makes the state a simple aggregation of separate, independent wills, 
were based on this abstract, formal principle. Luther won spiritual 
freedom by asserting that the individual’s destmauon is within him- 
self, the reconciliation of rehgion and right was acbeved by the 
Protestant church, which held that there is no religious consaence 
distinct from right and opposed to it. 

The definiuve superiority of Germanism is a spiritual superionty. 
The Germanic race possesses natural quahties which allow it to 
receive the highest rcvelauons of spirit. It 15 not the superiority of 
the race as such that is proclaimed, but only its superiority relative 
to a determinate moment, the final moment, in the history of the 
world. 


God should be conceived as spirit communing with itself’ (JBn- 
cychpedia, p. 554) This devout precept of Protestantism indicates 
passage from the theory of objec&ve spirit (the state) to that of 
absolute spirit. To Luther, only one who adheres to Christ can 
know God, and the efficacious Word of God, Christ proclaimed, is 
found only m the Church With Hegel the pohtical aggregation, 
still external, passes to the spmtual aggregation, where, m the 
comm^ion of the Oiurch, that which emerges from the individual 
subject IS fused with that which originates in the absolute spirit 
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As Its highest level, spirit, after returning to itself and its own 
home element, after positing itself in itself as subjective spirit and 
manifesting itself externally in the state and history, is religion, 
understood as unity of the inner spiritual life. In this nouon of 
religion, the object is less to reach God than to consecrate man 
God IS not independent of spiritual communion, nor docs he exist 
as such, as a self-knowing being, apart from this communion Art, 
revealed religion, philosophy — ^all three moments in the development 
of the absolute spirit (and not just the second) belong to religion. 
Now we shall see how the theory of art and the theory of pblosophy 
are a religious interpretation (in the sense we have given the word), 
a translation of our human activities into spiritual terms 


For this very reason, the theory of art can only be a philosophy 
of the history of art, the theory of religion a philosophy of the 
history of religions, and the theory of philosophy a philosophy of 
the history of philosophy It is the real, concrete spintual activity that 
must be interpreted in terms of its true essence, here as elsewhere, 
there can be no thought of a nonexistent ideal or a powerless 
obligation. One can follow Hegel’s own example and generalize 
the observation he made concerning the theory of rehgion “Par- 
ucular religions arc particular degrees of consaousness of knowledge 
of spirit; tliey arc necessary conditions for the producuon of true 
religion, for true consciousness of the spint That is why they also 
exist historically . . In a true science-m a science of the spint, 
whose object is man-#/ie of the concept of a pmttcular^ 

concrete object is also tis external history and has existed w reality 
A history of the human spirit subtended by a dialectic— this is t e 
Hegehan theory of the absolute spirit. The human spirit is t e 
universal spirit itself "Man is a goal in hirnse^; he has in himsel 
an infinite value and is destined for eternity e as is 
m a suprasensible world, in an infinite internahty. which he aiAieve 
only by breaking away from existence and natural will, and by 

m ,ch,=v= mterMiuy art, a »gn of tte ■» 
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external and sensible activities, sdll leaves nature outside the spirit, 
revealed religion, by virtue of the dogma of the revelation of the 
Father in Christ the man, brmgs about a rcconcihation between 
God and man, who had broken away from the spirit; and philos- 
ophy, in the form of conceptual speculation, expresses what rehgion 
touched from a distance m the form of representation and “frees the 
content of rehgion from the exclusive form it had” (sec. 573). 

That history and the dialecuc have not worked together but 
hindered each other m the reahzation of the sciences of the spirit 
is made even more obvious by Hegel’s knowledge of history and 
the abundance of historical matenals, which were certain to cause 
the dialectical frames to burst. 

We see this first of all in his theory of art, rooted in the twofold 
division between the matenal, finite, existmg character of a work of 
art and the infimtude it expresses. In solving this conflict Hegel 
clearly uses two distinct dialectics" one is based on a simple ideolog- 
ical analysis and is aesthetic in the ordmary sense of the word; the 
other invokes history. The former shows how the external reality of 
a Work is internalized, first, because it suggests subjective images 
and representations, which are linked mth ideas by the intermediary 
of the iraagmauon, second, because art imitates nature and evolves 
m the direcuon of forms which manifest the spirit more and more 
perfectly unul it reaches the human form. In a word, since a 
parucular form never achieves umversahty, art creates an indefimte 
muluphcity of forms to express God, and this is polytheism, which 
profoundly influenced the development of classical sculpture. The 
second dialectic seeks (but in vam) to define a progression of the 
arts which is at the same time faistoncal: classical art, symbohe 
art, and Romantic art are its three stages. Classical art, which is 
primaniy sculpture, immediately sees the fimte as the sign of the 
infinite, without bccommg aware of the opposition between the 
individuality of a work and universal being. In symbolic art, 
^emplified by architecture, awareness of the inadequation between 
mm and idea leads to unending pursuit of an adequate form. 
The art of sublimity consists in using form to suggest the absolute 
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idea, which is the negation of fonn. For example, in the Gothic 
church, painstakingly analyzed by Hegel, "the upward thrust 
manifests itself as the primarj' charactenstic. The height of its 
pillars surpasses the width of their base to a degree beyond visual 
calculation; they nse so high that the ej'c cannot grasp their full 
dimensions immediately. It wanders here and there, leaps upward 
until it reaches the gently sloping cun'ature of arcs, which finally 
meet at one point and there come to rest, just as the soul, lost in 
restless, troubled contemplauon, gradually rises from the earth to 
the bea%ens and finds its repose only m God.” Finally, in Romantic 
art, God is no longer satisfied with any external form but finds his 
expression only in that w'hich is spiritual— for example the arts 
of paintmg and music, in which externahty, sound or color, appear 
to be wholly accidental in relation to their signification. Romantic 
arc offers the supreme examples of mtemal forms. ‘Toetry succeeds 
in spintuahzmg its sensible element^ sound, to such a degree that 
this element becomes a mere sign, stripped of any parucular ex- 


pression.” 

A work of art has its truth only in the consaousness of the 
subject that contemplates it. It is hke a character m search of an 
author, waiting for a consciousness to perceive it and confer mean- 
mg on It Rehgion, on the other hand, is a relaUon between a 
subjective consciousness and God or spirit, which is reahzed m this 
very consaousness for which it exists. "God is God insofar as he 
knows himself, but his knowledge of hunself is also the conscious 
ness of himself that he has in man, and man’s knowledge of Go 
IS contmued m the knoivledge that he has of hunself m Go { n- 
cychpedta. sec 564). Like pnmirne gods, who would die without 
the sacrifices of then worshipers, Hegel’s God htera y owes s 
existence to rehgion For rehgion is God, no longer ma^esung him- 
self in his abstract, separate moments, but reveahng hunself as he 
is— that is, as spint which can be revealed only to spirit. 

But this revelation is accomphshed only in the absolute reh^on 
known as Christianity. This absolute religion is the culmmation 
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of a long evolution, in which, down through historical religions, 
which mark its necessary steps, we see the concept gradually lose 
Its fixity, its madequation to itself, and reach true sei£<oiisciousness. 
In rehgion as in other matters, the concept can discover itself in 
Its ideal state only by negating all finite fiarms. Moreover, the 
evolution of God as revealed in the history of religions is also the 
evolution of humanity itself; “A bad God or a natural God corre- 
sponds to bad, natural men without fi'eedom; the pure concept of 
God— the spiritual God — corresponds to a free spirit. . . . Man’s 
representation of God corresponds to his representation of h7m<;p|f 
and his freedom.” 

The first rehgions are naturalistic rehgions, in wHch consciousness 
knows the absolute spirit only as spirit immersed in nature and not 
as spint endowed with freedom. This is the period of the Oriental 
religions: first, magic— hardly worthy of the name religion— in 
which man knows spirit only as a force capable of modifying nature 
directly; then the rehgion of “substantiality," typified, according 
to Hegel, fay Buddhism. Here God is posited as an absolute power, 
and the subject or individual is assumed to be acddcntal. transient 
and unreal; God is a spiritual being but lacks subjectivity and there- 
fiirc has all the characterisnes of a natural bemg. Then comes “the 
religion of abstract subjectivity”— the religion of Zoroastcr-in 
which the subject seeks to assert his unity in the constant strugsic 

of good against evil, hght against darkness. 


The second rehgions are those of “spiritual individuality,” which 
raise the spirit above nature, subordinating nature to it as the body is 
subordinated to the soul. One example is the Jewish religion with its 
spiritual God, in face of whom all nature is without essence or 
substance— a hind of acosmic God with absolute omnipotence. This 
IS the rehgion of sublimity. Opposing the Jevrish rehgion is the 
Greek rehgion, characterized by the positive role of nature, which 
« the or^ and e.xpressioa of the spirit; the body is itself divine, 
but a fimte body expresses a finite spirit. This is the religion of 
beauty. In the Roman rehgion, by contrast, nature again makes 
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the spirit the center of the divine hfe; this unhtanan rehgion con- 
siders the human consaousness and its interests to be the end to 
which divine beings are the means. 

Last in the series comes the absolute or true rehgion, in which 
the spirit IS unveiled “This is the manifest \o§enbare\ religion and 
not merely the revealed [geofenbarte^ religion.” It is the rehgion 
of Christ, the rehgion in which “the universal substance” emerges 
from Its abstraction, realizes itself in an individual act of self- 
consciousness, introduces the son of its etermty into the course of 
time, and shows, in him, the suppression of evil in itself Further, 
this immediate, sensible existence of the concrete absolute is ex- 
tinguished in the pain of negauvity, in which, as infinite sub3ect, 
it has become its own likeness; this absolute has become for itself 
because it is “the absolute return, the uimersal unity of the umiersal 
and the individual, the Idea of spirit as eternal, and nevertheless 
living and present in the world” {Encyclopedia, sec 569) 

We have been able to offer only the bare outhne of Hegel’s science 
of religions, in which he tests the validity of his ideas as he examines 
the most concrete details of rehgious practices which, in several 
instances, were bang studied for the first time His studies should 
not be disparaged, for in them he utihzes a wealth of histoncal 
material and, more important still, attempts to identif)- elements 
of originahty in diverse forms of rehgious speculation instead of 
following the vague comparative methods previously held in esteem 
Moreover, he performed a useful service by disturbing the qmemde 
of those who accepted as a dogma the existence of an un ro'en 
Judeo-Christian tradiuon, beset by pagan errors; thereafter the ques- 
oon of the origins of Christianity was raised m a new cont«t 

The history of philosophy, which consdmtes the heart of the 
Hegehan theory of philosophy, also commands respect We noted 
its spirit in the IntroducDon to the first volume in this sen«, and 
what we have already observed indicates that his absolute ideahsrn 
IS simply Chnstianity, and that he transposes it from the plane o 

•Braver. Th. Urtteme Age. lol l .n The H-storg oj Ph-hsephy (Unnersrt} of 
Chicago Press, 1963), p 22 
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representation to the plane of speculative thought; consequently 
there is a true philosophy )ust as there is a true religion; and just as 
religion contains vestiges of every earlier form of religion, philos- 
ophy, too, evolved only by virtue of a sequence of negations and 
oppositions, and the dialectical series contained in its evolution can 
be rediscovered in the senes of historical systems. 

Thus Hegel imperturbably completed the translation of all reality 
into speculauve language. The spint feels “at home” everywhere; 
nothing resists this victorious spirituality But the spirit, in Hegelian 
doctrine, reaches its highest point in human culture Religion itself 
IS considered a product of culture, for rehgion is knowledge of God 
through self, and God knows himself only in and through this 
culture. The most obvious result of Hegel’s philosophy is to confer 
the divine seal on every reahty of nature and history the terrestrial 
aty IS transmuted into a City of God. Antiquity and the Renaissance 
had known a naturalistic form of pantheism; in Hegel we have a 
cultural form of pantheism, hnked both to German mysticism, 
which saw in humanity a part of the divine life itself, and to the 
intellectual situation of an age which sought above all to discover 
a concrete and complete definition of man in the moral sciences, 
then coming to birth. Remove the mystiasm in Hegd and you 
have Comte’s cult of humanity. It is this modern dirccuon of his 
thought that the other mystically inclined German philosophers 
were unable to understand, and it is this that places Hegel beyond 
comparison with them. 
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DECOMPOSITION OF 
HEGELIANISM 


I The Hegelian Left 


Betw'een Hegel’s method and his system Friedrich Engels noted 
a. contrast. This contras^ after the bnihant success of the doctnne 
between 1830 and 1840, was to bring about the fragmentation of 
Hegehanism and a spht between its partisans. The system is the 
whole body of absolute invariable truths which he thought he 
had discovered in art, politics, rehgion, and philosophy: the bureau- 
cratic Prussian stat^ Romantic art, Christianity, ideahsm The 
method is the conviction that philosophy is not a collection of 
rigid dogmatic principles but the process that prohibits any truth 
from being conceived as absolute any social stage from being 
definitive. The system is conservative and the method revolutionar)’ 
Hence the divirion betw'een the Hegehan right and the Hegelian 
left. Those who were drawn particularly to Hegel’s system could 
beheve that they had every right to remain conservatives in religion 
as well as in philosophy; by contrast, those who saw the essenuals 
of Hegel’s philosophy in the dialectical method could lean toward 
the most extreme radicahsm in rehgion as well as in philosophy 
Hampered by the necessiues of the sj'stem, Hegel failed to draw out 
these consequences The task fell to a group of young Hegehans 
who formed the liberal opposition party in Prussia, beginmng in 
1840, under the reactionary regime of Frederick William IV. “They 
206 
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drew out the true consequences, wHcK H^el HmseK dared not 
elaborate,” one member of the group WTOte. '“It is the human 
consciousness that engenders everything assumed to be a reahty. and 
while reahties develop, contend with each other, and unit^ con- 
sciousness remains the one true prindple. AH truths or reahttes are 
merely forms of absolute spirit and are in no way definitive; the 
spirit is perpetually creating new forms; becoming is the unique 
principle of any philosophy- Thus nothing endures except the 
action of the spirit itselfi which will manifest itself in farms that 
are always new.” This is a necessary consequence unless we accept 
Nietzsche’s judgment that to Hegel the culminating and final 
point in the universal process coincides with his own existence 
in BerlinA 

The prindple was first applied to religion, which could be dis- 
cussed much more freely than politics. The works of David Strauss 
{Life of Jestis, 1835), Bruno Bauer {Critique of the Etrangelicd 
History of John, 1840, and Critique of the Evangelical History of 
the Synoptics, 1841-42), and Ludwig Feuerbach (T^e Essence of 
Christianity, 1841) all express the idea that the Christian rel^on is 
a product of the human consdousness. These works contain many 
statements similar to those found in the works of pgrffpr writers, 
but they do not mark a return to the eighteenth century. The 
ongin of man is no longer used to discredit religion but to rnglrp 
man aware of his inner resources. ‘Teaming and philosophy," says 
Feuerbach, “to me are only instruments for gaining access to the 
treasures hidden in the heart of man.” It is this trait rbar binds sudi 
men closely to H^eL even though thdr atiimde toward him is 
often critical. 

^ The rhythm of Feuerbach’s thought in The Essence of Christianity 
is thoroughly Hegelian. It consists in showing how that whidi seems 
external to us is in rcahty internal, how the God projected outside 
man by the theologians is in reality man himselft Return to selft 


^ Moses Hell, Krisis dcr daurhtr. PhSsiapFJ.-, as c-oed hr 

GrwAuysen, XJagmes du sodaEsme ee AEaasgee,” Jlrras f/KOTsfiS, tO”, 
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language of fantasy, replete with images, into a good, intelligible 
modern language ... a solution of the enigma of Chnstiamty.” 
In other words, since a translaaon retains the spirit of its model, 
Feuerbach claims to retain the spirit of Chnstiamty in its entirety. 
His ambiguous stand was later adopted by Renan, who wanted to 
retain all the spirituality of the Christian hfe without its dogmatic 
afiSrmations. This rehgious atheism is the counterpart of the kind of 
ideahstic sensualism that allows Feuerbach to confer on sensation the 
power to unite immediately with the inward nature of beings. ‘‘We 
see not only the surfaces of mirrors and colorful apparitions, but 
we also contemplate a man’s look. Thus not only the exterior but 
also the interior, not only the flesh but also the spirit, not only the 
thing but also the self are the object of sense.” ^ Interpreted in this 
way, sense enables man to escape from the isolation and limitati on 
imposed on him by ideahsm Union is the starting point of human 
infinitude and freedom, and religion is thar a£ 5 rmation. 

David Strauss and Bruno Bauer were more concerned with 
history. They apphed to the Gospels the principles of textual 
critiasm which had been apphed mainly to the Old Testament 
during the preceding centuries, but they retained the Hegehan 
spirit. To them the Gospel was a mythical mvention traceable to 
the first Chrisuan community Strauss, in particular, found in the 
words of Jesus contradictions reflecting a conflict between Chrisuans 
who were associated with Judaism, and Paulinism, which broke with 
Jewish practices. To him the Gospels contained the true history of 
the first ChrisUan communities, reflected in the myth of Jesus. 
Thus the Hegehans were interested in ChrisUamty as a phase in 
the evolution of spirit, and this is even true of Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, the orthodox Hegehan who tried, especially m his Com- 
pendium of the History of Christian Dogma (1847), to trace a 
contmuous, organic development of the history of dogmas, showing 
that Chnstiamty is "a new, disUncuve form of rehgious conscious- 
ness, which ends the conflict between Judaism and paganism by 
reduang both to umty.” 

“ GmndsStze ier Philosophic der Zukiwft, sees 40-42, 
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Hut the rclniivism of the young Hegelians also applied to politics. 
They S.1W the state— especially the Prussian state, which, in contrast 
to other slates, was not confined by any nauonal tradiuon— as the 
vindicator of the new spirit It svas a Hegelian, F. Koppen, who 
wrote an admiring book about Frederick the Great Disappointment 
caused by the reign of Frederick William IV, “that Romantic 
.seated on a throne,” who declared that “he would never allow a 
written sheet of paper to come between God and his person,” and 
who exiled and persecuted all liberals, alienated the Hegelians and 
prompted them to become affiliated with revolutionary assoaauons 
such as the League of the Just, which was then inspired by the 
spirit of Lamennais and the French socialists Lorenz von Stein 
presented ilicir ideas in his Soctahsm and Communism tn Con- 
teinporaiy France (18^2) As early as 1841, in his Ewopean ’Triarchy, 
Moses Hess, a Jew from Bonn, had said that die future lay in close 
union of German philosophy and French socialism This was also 
die opinion of Karl Marx and, generally speaking, many Neo- 
Hegehans; bewildered by the failure of the Prussian state and 
finally convinced (like Bauer) that Hegelian relativism was nothing 
but a purely negative critique, they decided that the positive, con- 
structive idea which they had been pursuing was to be found in 


communism 

Still, this union did not las^ and as early as 1845, it was broken 
by bodi Hegelians and communists. Noted Hcgelians—Arnold 
Rugc, die Bauer brothers. Buhl, Edward Meyer— seemed soinewhat 
frightened. Their shyness m action, as Moses Hess charged, was 
equaled by their boldness in theory. For his part, Friedrich 
who had been associated with Karl Marx since 1841, reveals that 
he undertook with Marx, m 1845, a work “desuned to slmw the 
antagonism between our [communist] concepuon and Ae German 
ideological conception, in fact, to liquidate our anaent 
conscience” This is the subject dealt with in their “^aborati 
works. The Holy Family or Cnttque of ^ 

Biuno Bauer and Consorts and The Geiman Ideology. Unul ^ 
present,” writes Marx, “philosophers have merely interpreted 
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world HI different ways Now the object is to transform it.” There 
could be no more inasive and exact criticism of the doctrines of 


Hegel and Feuerbach, as we have seen, they are literal translations 
rather than penetrations of a reahty which is simply perceived by 
sight Thus Feuerbach shows that man has been divorced from 
the object of religion — God — and his doctrine consists m healing 
the breach by bnnging God back to man “He does not see that 
after he has come to the end of his course, the main task still remains 
to be done . . . This antagonism [between what appears to be the 
divine reahty and its temporal base] must be understood if it is to 
be eliminated For example, when the heavenly family is understood 
to be the reflection of the earthly family, it is the latter that must be 
subjected to theoretical critiasm and rapidly transformed.” Here 


we see clearly how the Hegelian dialectic is set in motion Hegel 
showed that there was no Seinsollen, no independent ideal capable 
of inducing and directing action Marx completes the thought by 
saying that no ideal is capable of preventing action, which therefore 
is freed from any kind of servitude to ideas “All the mysteries 
which cause theory to fall into skeptiastn find their rational solution 


in practical human activity and in comprehension of this activity ” 
These criticisms, however, are aimed at the speculative attitude 
of the Hegehans rather than at the core of their philosophy. Marx 
accepts the Hegehan negation of an ideal distinct from reality, 
which, after 1848, assured the separation of socialistic materialism 
and French ideological sociabsm, but he does not offer a word 
of critiasm for the central idea of the Hegehan dialectic-the idea 
of antagonism (negativity) as the condition required for the un- 
folding of reahty, which was the obsession of German speculative 
thought.^ Indeed, it is around this idea that Marx, a more energetic 
than original thinker, organizes the elements that he extracts in 
great quantities from Enghsh and French economists or sociologists 
\^ithout going into details which would exceed the scope of this 
work, let us recall how Marx reduced the whole moving force of 


Richard, La qaesUon soaah et U 
sircie (Pans Colin, 1914), p 201 
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history to a single antagonism — ^antagonism between the capitalistic 
or propertied class and the proletariat or working class; how this 
antagomsm is completely mdependent o£ indiwdual wills or con- 
science and IS due to the conditions of production; how consaous- 
ness cannot and should not intervene except to identify and mtensii^' 
this antagonism; how the role of the soaalist party is to develop the 
class consciousness of the proletariat and transform it into a pohucal 
party capable of seizing power and prepaimg for the dispossession 
of the capitalist class Here we see the deep imprmt of Hegelian 
thought. If Marx readily subscribed to the strange proposition that 
all moral, pohtical, jundical, and intellectual relations among men 
hving in a society are determmed by its system of production, it 
was because he found support for his Hegehanism in a theory’ of 
pohtical economy which made the mutual relations contracted by 
men in social production “mdependent of the will, necessaiy, deter- 
mined.” Sociahsm is the transition of soaety from existence m itsdf 
to knowledge of itself, like Hegchan philosophy. 

The degree to which Hegehanism had become a kind of in- 
tellectual atmosphere is seen m Max Stirner’s book. The Ego ani 
His Own (1845). The author, whose real name was Johann Kaspar 
Schmidt, was born m Bayreuth m 1806. After 1842, along with 
many Neo-Hegehans, he frequented a group m Berlm known as 
the Freten (Freedmen), which is also the tide of an important 
section of his book (pp. 117-82), devoted to the study and cnnasm 
of pohtical, social, and human hberahsm. The hook as a whole 
embraces two antithetical parts- Man and Ego. The first part, whi^ 
mcludcs the section on the Ft eten, alludes constantly to Feua a s 
anthropology. Stirner’s book, cntiazed by Marx immediately after 
Its pubhcation, obviously had an important part m contemporarj' 


discussions. i , 

His attacks on the Neo-Hegehans of his time are pitiless, je 
IS himself a product of Hegehamsm. This is shown pamcdarly m 
his attitude toward Bruno Bauer. The criticism o e e tor o 
Litteraturzeitung consisted in pushing the Hegehan ectic 
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extreme, considering “the thought process” to be the sole reahty, and 
showing that any affirmation whatsoever in the sphere of ethics or 
pohucs was false and should disappear or crumble in the face of 
the sovereign advancement of thought. As Surner remarks iromcally. 
It IS "the struggle of the possessed against possession,” and in his 
view the “possessed” are those who accept as reahties God, the 
state, or right. Bauer sees clearly that there is “a rehgious attitude 
not only toward God but also toward right, the state, law. But he 
tries to use thought (JDen\en) to dissolve these ideas {Gedanl^en), 
and then I say. ‘Only one thing saves me from thought, and that 
IS the absence of thought.’ ” Thus Hcgehanism in its extreme form, 
after it has reached the relativity of all thought, must finally pass 
over to Its opposite Stirner had already said this m the style of Hegel, 
in an arUcle of 1842, pubhshed by Karl Marx in the Rheintsche 
Zeitung (“The Factitious Pnnaple of Our Education, or Human- 
ism and Reahsm”). Sctence itself must die in order to flourish 
again in death as will Freedom of thought, of behef, and of con- 
saence sink back into the earth’s maternal bosom, enabhng its 
quintessential juices to nourish a new freedom— freedom of will ” ^ 
Absence of thought is pure, immediate, unique will as such, outside 
any kind of comparison “I do not look upon myself as something 
pecuhar but as somethmg unique. To be sure, 1 bear a lesemhlance 


to others, but that apphes only to reflecUon; m fact, I am incom- 
parable, unique. My flesh is not their flesh, my spirit is not their 
spirit. If you put them in general frames, flesh and spirit are your 
ideas and have nothmg to do with my flesh and my spirit.” In 
the face of such aggressive nominahsm not only old beliefs vamshed 
but also the new umversals, which the moderns had subsututed for 
old since the French Revolution, the State, Society, Humanity. 
The pohtical hberahsm of the middle class is grounded on the 
state. Is the freedom in quesuon an enfranchisement? No, for it 
is obedience to laws, and the mdividual is simply hnked directly 
0 the law, which frees him from mtermedianes exactly as Protes- 

‘As quoted by V. Baseb. U.ndM,sn,e anarch,s,c. Ma. SUm^, p 34 
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tantism freed the individual not from obligations to God but 
from priests who stood benveen him and God It is the state that 
is free, not I: "Its freedom is my thraldom.” 

Nor is the social hberahsm of communism an enfranchisement. It 


elimin ates private property, the foundation of the worker’s thraldom, 
and substitutes collective propertj'. Society becomes the sole possessor, 
providing me with everything and imposing obhgations on me m 
return; still, “the sociahsts do not reahze that soaet}' is not a self 
which can lend, give, or guarantee but an mstrument or means 
which we can turn to our advantage . . . and that we owe no 
sacrifice to society, for, hke the liberals, they are prisoners of re- 


h^ous principles and search for a society which they can res’ere, 
as they once revered the state; . . . their society is still a phantom, 
a ‘supreme being.’ ” Pinally, in his cniicism of “human hberahsm” 
Srirner batters down the idol bequeathed by Feuerbach and Bauer— 
namely, man. Parting company with the sociahsts, Bauer saw the 
masses as “the most significant product of the Revoludon, the 
duped crowd, which the illusions of the philosophy of the Enhghten- 
ment have driven to a boundless ill temper.’ He rejects the hberal 


ideas of 1789 in favor of a doctrine of internal hberadon of the ego 
According to Bauer, the egotism of the individual must be desHoyed 
in order to make room for the man; thus he calls for separation of 
Church and state, since rehgious interests are considered to be 
egotistical and concern only the private hfc of man In reaht)’, hoiw 
ever, man as Bauer imagines him is an unattainable ideal, and 
man snll remains, for each individual “a sublime here^er, a 
supreme being, a God,” who ments no more consideration than the 

one rejected by Bauer’s adieism. 

“All these forms of hberahsm are but the connnuauon ot ttie 
old Chrisuan contempt for the ego. ... The rehgion of man is 
but the final metamorphosis of the Chnsuan rehgion For hberahsm 
IS a rehgion, since it separates my essence from me and raises 1 
above me, since it elevates man just as another rehgion ^ 

God and his idols.’ This idea is not without 
heard Guizot express the v.ush, in a meeting o e 
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Pairs, that the University o£ Pans might play the role o£ spiritual 
director which had £ormerly devolved on the Church 

The ever resurgent idea o£ the Hegelian dialectic, that o£ a fertile 
and productive antagonism, is pushed to its hmit by Stirner. “Our 
weakness,” he wntes, “is traceable not to the antagoiusm between 
ourselves and others but to its mcompleteness — to the fact that we 
are not separated from them We search for a community, a bond, 
a single faith, a single God, a single idea, a single hat for every- 
one . . . But the final, most decisive antagomsm, that between one 
unique person and others, intrmsically surpasses what is called 
antagonism. ... As a unique person, you have nothing m common 
with another person, by the same token, you are no longer separated 
from him or hostile toward him; you do not try to discover your 
rights against him in the presence of a thud party. . . . Antagomsm 
disappears in perfect separation or oneness.” To push antagomsm 
to such lengths (to emphasize it to the utmost is in keeping with 
the Hegchan spirit) is to suppress it and reduce it to its opposite— 
wholly umque persons 

Agamst the society or state, which destroys the oneness of the ego, 
Surner, hkc Proudhon, sets associaUon {Verein), which is my ac- 
tivity or creauon — z. means of mcrcasing my power by umting with 
others m a completely free associaUon, which I can wilfully )om or 
renounce It seems that in Sumer’s view the state is merely an as- 
soaauon which has come into being, developed sUength and sta- 
bility, and become independent of me His fundamental aim seems 
to be to reinttoduce plasucity and mobihty into these socieUes that 
have grown old 


Socialism and anarchy emerge as corollaries of Hegel’s doctnne 
even though they do not origmate m it The young Hegchans were 
nurtured on the wriungs of the French socialists, and Stirner often 
quotes Proudhon; but here they took on the pecuUar aspect of 
implacable rigor, "objecuvity,” and absence of sentimentahty which 
they were to retain after 1848 Russia exhibits a sirmlar pattern in 
^e evolution of Hegeliamsm, in the person of Alexander Herzen 
(r8i2-/o). In that counuy too, about 1840, Hegel’s doctrine mvaded 
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the universities. Here we also find a Hegelian Right, which defends 
tsarism and Byzanune orthodoxy, and a Hegehan Left, which holds 
that “Hegel did not draw out all the results imphcitly contained in 
his prinaples” In 184a, after reading the Deutschjramostsche 
]ahibucher, the journal edited by Marx, Herzen wrote. "German 
philosophy is emerging from the lecture-room and entenng hfe, is 
becoming social and revolutionary, is taking on ilesh and under- 
taking to produce results in the world of events ” ® But the Russians 
arc keenly aware of all the possible oppressive elements in Hegel’s 
universal. “This universal,” writes Belinsky, a friend of Herzen, 
“is a Moloch with respect to the subject [the concrete individual], 
which It uses to show itself off and then discards hke a worn-out 
pair of trousers . . I hate the universal, the executioner of the 

poor human person.” ® Herzen and Behnsky inchne naturally to- 
ward the point of view adopted later by Stirner and even go so far 
as to advocate mhilism, an expression apparently created by Herzen 
under the stimulus of Bruno Bauer’s criucism. Yet at the same tunc 


Herzen hnks this doctrine to the idea of Russia’s mission, and he 
remains a Slavophile in bis own way, although he certainly is not 
a right-wing Slavophile — a reactionary, who favors a return to the 
past— but rather a Russian Hegehan His philosophy of history is 
based on “prolonging the Hegelian scheme of universal history by 
a third epoch, in which the Slavic world ruled by Russia, will inherit 
the Romano-Germamc world, itself the heir to the anaent worl 
Slavism IS grounded on the prinaple of anarchy— the pnnciplc of 
mtr or the peasant community According to Herzen, mis com- 
mumty should be transformed or modernized along the lines pre- 
senbed in Proudhon’s doctrines Thus nihilistic anarchy in no way 
prevents but, rather, dictates a form of Pan-Slavism idenucal with 
Hegehan Pan-Germanism-a cult of Holy Russia as the last stage ot 
universal history. Moreover, Herzen dehghts in finding e 
Sion of this cult m the Hegehan Bruno Bauer After showing hoi 


' As quoted by P. Labry, AUxatiire Herzen (Fans, 1928). P =4® 
‘Ibti , p 225. written in 1841 
’’Ibti.p 27 
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Bauer arrived at nihilism, hke Schopenhauer, though by a different 
route, he adds: "The Russians may be interested to learn that Bauer 
deems iVipm to be the instruments predestined to reduce everythmg 
that exists to nothingness. This he explains in his book, Russia and 
Getmamsm” Furthermore, nothing is more Hegelian than his con- 
fidence in the abihty of tsarism, and especially of Alexander II, to 
carry out a revolution which will free the peasant community. 

In Russia as m Germany, Hegehanism took the place of a Schel- 
hngian Romantic is m which had reigned supreme between 1820 and 
1830, and which had culminated in a mystical type of nationalism 
“German philosophy,” wrote Kireyevsky in 1830, “cannot thrust its 
roots deeply into our soil. Ow philosophy should emanate from the 
development of our hfe and answer the questions which are pecuhar 
to us or fit in with the dominant interests of our particular existence. 
. . . Interest m German philosophy, which is just beginning to man- 
ifest itself among us, marks an important step toward this goal." ® 
For the most part the transition from Schelhng’s influence to 
Hegel’s IS, as in Germany, the transiuon from nauonahsm to the 
revolutionary spirit— but to a revolutionary spirit radically different 
from that of the rights of man; one that seeks support as well as 
reality in a national tradition. 


n Oithodox Hegelianism 


Orthodox Hegchan ideas were strengthened and spread by several 
periodicals. Jahibuchei fur wtssenschaftliche Knti^ (1827-47), A. 
Ruge’s Halltschen Jahrbucber fur deuUche Wtssenschaft und Kunst 
Deutsche Jahibuchei (1841-43), /a/ir^wc^er Gegen- 
wait (Tubingen, 1843-48), and Jahrbucher fur speculative PAtlos- 
ophte, edited by Nock (1846-48). J. K. F. Rosenkranz (1805-79) 
was Hegel’s pubhsher, commentator, and apologist (see his Defense 
of Hegel against Dr. R. Haym, 1858). Among the Hegehans of the 
period we find several Protestant theologians who are concerned 


As quoted by A Koyre, La philosophic et le 
debut dti XIX‘ stecle (Pans, 1929), p 168 


probleme national 


en Rustic an 
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with uniting Christianity and Hegelian speculation Biedcrmann. 
for example {Free Theology or Philosophy and Christianity n Cor 
fltct and Harmony, 1845, Christian Dogmatics, 18^) incorporates 
into philosophy evcrjthing that is knowledge and rcpresciuatitin in 
religion. 

Like French eclecticism, the Hegelian school produced mans stud 
les of the history of philosophy. Karl son Prantl, the historian of 
logic {History of Logie, 4 sols , 1855-70) svas first of all a 1 Icgclian 
The same is true of Johann Eduard Erdmann (1805-92), of Kuno 
Fischer, the historian of modern philosophj {History of Modern 
Philosophy, 6 s’ols, 1852-77), and esen, ss’hen he ssas just starting 
his ss'ork, of Eduard Zeller, the historian of Greek philosophj But 
in Germany as in France, historians of philosophj tended to dtsoic 
themsels'cs to pure philology. 

Friedrich Theodor Vischcr, the aesihclician, {Aesthetics or Science 
of Beauty, 6 vols, 1846-57) uses Hegel’s dialectical method in his 
explanation of the arts For example, he reconstructs the different 
“moments” in the svork of the painter — drass-ing, light and slndoss, 
perspcctisc, color (sees 664-70) — as a dialectical senes, 111 which the 
complete, total appearance of the visible form is gradually en- 
gendered, yet he allosvs ample room for obscrsation and induction 
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FROM GOETHE TO 
SCHOPENHAUER 


POST-KANTIAN METAPHYSICS WES Dot the wholc of Ger- 
man philosophy between 1800 Riiii 1850. Goethe's philosophic^ views 
differed radically from it, and Schopenhauer opposed it vigorously. 

I Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 

A deep intellectual kinship existed, nevertheless, between Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) and the Post-Kantians, particu- 
larly Hegel ^ Their common ties go beyond Kant to Herder they 
overcame the Romanticism of their youth, they are hostile toward 
the mysticism of Tieck and Novalis, whether naturalisbc or Chris- 
tian; they beheve that the supreme expression of the spirit is to be 
found, not in art or vague speculation, but in finite, determinate 
activity (for example, Faust’s in the second part of Goethe’s drama) 
To them, the highest art is not music but poetry, and the highest 
form of poetry is Greek tragedy, a synthesis of lync and epic poetry 
Furthermore, they distrust the two great movements of the eight- 
eenth century, mathemaUcal physics and revolutionary ideas Unlike 
the Newtonians, what Goethe asks of experience is not confirmation 
of a law but revelatton of the contmuity of nature. He speaks scorn- 
fully of the method "whereby we claim to demonstrate a thesis that 
we posit by means of isolated experiences, and then somehow use 
'See R Bertheloli "Goethe et Hegel," Renue de Mciaphysigtie, 1931, pp 366-412 
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these experiences as argimentsy Here his charge is leveled against 
the law o£ attraction, and he seeks instead to discover what he calls 
"observation of a higher order,” that is, an observation embracing 
details observed m many different mstances, arranged in a pattern 
designed to bring out the whole senes of differences assoaated with 
the same reahty. This is the basis of the experiments he undertook 
for his famous theory of colors. 

In spite of this affinity, Goethe always remained aloof from 
philosophers “For philosophy m the stnet sense I had no tools 
• . he writes. '‘The Critique of Pure Reason had appeared long 
before, but remained outside the lumts of my mtellectual honzon.” 
The great philosophical problem of the objectivity of knowledge is 
not his problem. “To me,” he says, “thought is not separate from 
objectsj elements of objects or mtmuons enter my thought and are 
permeated by it so thoroughly that my intmtion is a bought and 
my thought an intuition.” This is because Goethe is searching, 
not for a philosophy, but for what has often been called a kmd of 
wisdom— an "experimental wisdom,” m the words of M. Berthelot 
{Revue de Mitaphysique, 1928, p. i2)~wbich first abandons man 
to his instincts, giving free reign m every possible direction to his 
tendencies, until reflection presaibes and justifies a precise, limited 
activity. Here we cannot even sketch the structure of this wisdom 
and Its prodigious influence. 

H Karl Christian Fnedrick Krause 


Karl Christian Friedrich Krause (1781-1832) studied philosophy 
under Fichte and Schellmg but differed singularly from them both 
m his hfe and in his ideas He was not able to settle down in Jena, 
Berlm, or Dresden. He taught at Gottingen but became involved m 
a revolutionary plot and had to leave the university. In 1831 he toed 
to obtain a professorship at the Umversity of Mumch but en- 
countered the mtransigeant opposition of Schelhng. He wrote a 
great number of works, many of them pubhshed posthumously His 
major work is lectures on the Basic Truths of Science (1829) 
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Krause’s inmost feelings set him squarely against Hegel and even 
Schclling, who do not share his sense of the importance and worth 
of the individual destiny of the person In contrast to those two 
philosophers, he has no use for “concrete universal, ” which, hke 
the state, oppress and annihilate any individual destiny as such 

The image that suffuses his whole system is that of the world 
as a cooperative system (Veretnwesen) held together by a higher 
term. For all the different states of consciousness, this term is the 
ego in each of us, for the organic whole formed by man and the 
universe, it is God. The Leibnizian character of his image is ap- 
parent. It IS this special relauon between unity and diversity that 
constitutes Krause’s panenthetsm the world exists as such only by 
virtue of the unending pursuit of virtue, the infinite acuvity or 
force, the holy will, which is God himself, God hves only in union 
witli finite beings, that is why rational mankind, m which this 
union IS best realized, is at the summit of reahty 

The most vital part of Krause’s work is his theory of himian so- 
ciety, which IS the core of his metaphysics Krause is neither an 
individualist hke Fichte nor a state-socialist like Hegel In his view, 
rights exist within small groups of men and make clear the con- 
diQons under which human goals may be attained In the broadest 
possible sense, therefore, human rights are the divine law or “the 
totahty of all the external and internal conditions necessary to 
realize the rational life, insofar as these conditions can be produced 
by free acUvity.’’ ® Thus Krause hardly makes a disuncuon behveen 
rights and morality, but he places them clearly beyond mdividual 
arbitrariness 

Still to be determined is the nature of these associauons or unions. 
Mankind as a whole is like a pyramid formed by assoaations, eaA 
endowed with an independent juridical hfe and related to all the 
others. Some associations— those based on friendship, the fann y, 
the commune, the nation— have a umversal goal Others, such as the 
Church, professional socieues, and scientific assoaauons have specific 
goals The state is only one such associaoon, and it has the limite 

“ As quoted by G GurvJtch, LWee dti droit social, 1931, P 455 
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goal o£ realizittg law. It is neither the whole of soaety nor the heart 
of soaety, but it corresponds to the nation, an assoaaUon with a 
universal goal. Society as a whole consists of the federation of these 
assoaations. The federauon is not hierarchicaUy superior to the as- 
soaations it integrates, leaving the independence of each untouched, 
but It IS hke thar common spirit This explains why the federations 
themselves band together, without creating a higher authority, until 
finally they constitute the global union of mankind as a whole 
(Menschhettsbund). 

There is an obvious similarity between the Krausian spirit and 
Proudhon’s anarchy Krause may not have exerted a strong influ- 
ence on Proudhon, but he had many other disaples. From 1836 to 
the present, beginning with his immediate disciples. Von Leonhardi 
and Ahrens, there has been a continuous stream of posthumous 
pubhcauons, and the source has still not been exhausted. Ahrens 
introduced Krause’s philosophy into Belgium, where Tiberghien 
(1819-1901) was his principal representative (Theojy of the Infinite, 
Brussels, 1846, The Commandments of Mankind, 1872); and in 
1910 J. de Boeck, Tibcrghien’s pupil, pubhshed his Theory of De- 
termination on the Basis of Krause’s Panentheism. 

ni Fnedrich Daniel Schleteimacher 

Schleicrmacher (1768-1834) was a preacher rather than a phi- 
losopher. While he was in Berhn, in 1797, he became acquainted 
with Friednch Schlegel and the Romantiasts. He taught theology 
at several universities and, last of all, at the Umvcrsity of Berhn. 
His doctrmc is contained in Discourses on Religion (1799) and 
Monologues (1800). 

To a certain degree his rehgious doctrine is related to Jacobi’s or 
to Kant’s theory of postulates. He insists that the rehgious life must 
not be dominated by arbitrarily imposed dogmas; that the rehgious 
hfe itself, as we know it by direct inner feehngs or by the testimony 
of others, imphes the necessity of positing a dogma; and that Chris- 
tian dogmatics therefore embraces the minimum number of bchefs 
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indispensable to the Christian life. Furthennore, the Christian Me 
embraces tw'o related feehngs: the feehngs of rising from a “loner 
consciousness'’ to a “higher consaousness,” and the feeling that our 
elevation cannot originate ndthm ourselves This conjimcdon of 
plemtude and defidencj' forces us to behei e that our inward change 
is produced by the permanent influence of a person who, having 
reached the higher level of consaousness, where be remains forever, 
can serve as our model. Thus our aspuation takes us back bejond 
the historical person of Christ and his influence as it has been trans- 
mitted to the Church, back to the Christ of the Gospel of John, “the 
son who does nothing on his own, but what he sees his Mther do ’’ 
This IS the Christ who says, “Whoever sees me^ sees my father,"’ 
or “What is rmne is thine, and what is thine is mine.” It follows 
that the disuncave point of view of Schleiermacher, who diflers 
from Jacobi on this pomt, is traceable to the conviction that our 
inner need is identical with a histoncal and objecuve datum. But 
it also follows that the rehgious hfe is wholly dependent on the 
findings of historical entiasm. The situaoon is all the more perilous 
for Schlaermacher, since he exposes the Bible and die three synopac 
Gospels to the attacks of critics. Still, he exempts the Gospel of 
John, the authenticity of which w^as considered highly doubtful b} 
his contemporaries 

The feet that he quesQoned the authendcitj' of the synoptic Gos- 
pels is of great importance in the history of ideas. It tended to gue 
first place to historical criticism, even m the context of the inner 
rehgious life, and to give threction to the works of Strauss and 
Renan. 

Another striking consequence of Schlaermacher’s convicnon is 
that his Christology is disunct from his theologj'. He is vitally mn- 
cerned with the personahty of Christ, but does not care whether 
the supreme being on whom we feel ourselves to be dependent, 
through Christ, is or is not a personal bemg. Furthamore, m 
confonmty tvith the doctrine of Schelhng and Hegel, he thinks that 
God can be separated from the world only in an abstract wa> an^^ 
that God and the world are but “two values for the same thing. 
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In fact, God is unity which surpasses all unities, unity without 
plurality, and the world is the totahty of oppositions, plurahty with- 
out unity. But the two moments are inseparable. God without the 
world remains an empty image, and his unity can be perfected and 
enriched only by natural forces and moral laws. Schleiermacher’s 
rehgion is a religion without a personal God, the inner feehng on 
which it is based dictates nothmg of the sort. According to him, 
religion is a feehng of absolute dependence, and God is the name 
that we give to the being on whom we depend. Accordmg to our 
rehgion, tbs God will be mulnple or one, natural or supernatural, 
personal or impersonal. 

IV Wilhelm von Humboldt 

Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) was one of those who 
refused to be seduced by the dialectic of the post-Kanuans. His 
ideal of human culture relates him to Schiller and Goethe. In 1810 
he was given the responsibility of reformmg the educauonal system 
of Prussia, and he developed the teaching of the humanities in the 
Gymnasiums (as in the French lycees of the same period). To him 
every man was the umversal man, sensitive to every aspect of avili- 
zation Humboldt was the prototype of the German philologist, 
who, like Renan at a later date, saw pblology as an independent, 
self-sufficient disciphne. 

Like Hegel and all the Romanticists, he took up problems of 
evoluuon, but he did not claim that they could be resolved by a 
universal formula capable of accounting for every concrete detail 
He assumed that individuals— -unexpected, unforeseeable, and truly 
effective realities— have a part in evolution. The theory of indi- 
viduahty in history sets Humboldt apart from his contemporaries, 
although It bears a resemblance on many points to the Romantiasts’ 
ideas concerning genius. 

Humboldt’s ideas find their dearest expression in the studies of 
language to which he devoted himself almost exclusively after 1818. 
Progress in language is gradual but “thwarted by the action of new. 
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incalculable forces." Language is not an invention of nations “It 
possesses a spontaneous activity, but one that is essentially beyond 
e\planation; it is not a product of this activity but an involuntary 
emanaUon of spirit, it is not a creation of nations but a gift con- 
ferred upon them by virtue of their internal structure, they use it 
without knowing how they made it” Language is given entirely 
and immediately, it is not fabricated in parts The diversity of 
tongues originates in the obstacles or support that the universal force 
of language finds in the spiritual force inherent in each nation— a 
hidden, mysterious force, which is not part of the chain of causes 
and effects evident to reason He is probably referring to Hegel 
when he says that our ideas, which purport to explain everything, 
must not be substituted for facts as they present themselves, and he 
uses the word “inexphcable” qmte frequently. “Every process of 
evolution in nature, particularly organic and vital evolution, is hid- 
den from our observation,” he writes “No matter how thoroughly 
we investigate the states leadmg up to a particular development 
between it and the last state we always find a break separating 
something from nothing, and the same is true of disappearance 
Man’s comprehension is restricted to the realm of the intermediate ’’ 
Thus we see in Humboldt the birth of the idea of a kind of creative 
evolution (even though he does not use the term) which the con- 
cept alone cannot penetrate ® 

V Johann Fuediich Hetbait 

Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) was professor at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen in 1805, then at the University of Konigsberg 
until 1833 His taste for pedagogy dates from his visit to Pestalozzi 
while he was a tutor in Switzerland (1797-1800) 

One could hardly find a mind more opposed by natural incli- 
nation to the metaphysical doctrines then current He sees the 
doctrines of Kant, ScheJling, and Fichte merely as an episode 

’See If' V Humboldts philosopbische Anthiopologte, (A F Heincmann (Halle, 
igzp), especially pp 126-38 
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culminating m the failure of ideahsm. The history of philosophy 
recognizes necessity, but to a lesser degree than any other history. 
Its retardation or advancement depends on events which saence 
can neither produce nor dominate. 

Herbart’s is a doctnne of understanding (Verstand). “The tune 
IS approachmg,” he writes, “when one cannot avoid the fundamental 
condition of comprehension [VersteAen], which is recogmtion of 
the contradictions mherent m the forms of experience.” Logical 
analysis reveals that the data of experience are contradictory; tAere- 
fore, Herbart reasons, they are not real, and philosophy has the 
unique task of discovering the true realities to which these appear- 
ances lead us, once they have been purged of contradiction. He 
compares his mode of thinking to that which led Greek philosophy 
from Herachtus to Leucippus; the first proclaims the mner contra- 
dicuon of change, and the second arrives at an atomistic theory — 
the theory of the absolute reality of any contradiction Similarly 
Locke, sazmg the contradiction between the unity of substance and 
the diversity of the independent quahties belonging to it, resolves 
things into an aggregate of characteristics which are only represen- 
tauons. 

Philosophy ongmates in a form of skepticism concerned primarily 
with fundamental concepts Each particular thing should be one 
and simple, yet we perceive only a muluphaty of its quahties; we 
mamtam that events are connected by causes and effects, yet we see 
only a succession of events, we assert the umty of the self, yet we 
apprehend only a muluphcity of representauons. Thus the Herbar- 
tian contradiction separates what is given and what is considered 
real. 

Methodology teaches us how to discover a rigid procedure which 
will enable us to pass from the given to the real, as from a principle 
to Its consequence. Generally speaking, this procedure involves sub- 
stituting a collecuon or set of terms, each of them a simple bdng 
concerned with self-preservation, for the multiple unity (or unitary 
muluphcity) represented by the contradictory data of experience. It 
IS the coexistence of sunple beings that gives the appearance of a 
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miJople unity. Henc^ for the contiadicton- concept of properties 
inh^ent m a substance, Herbart substitutes the concept of accidental 
relation between one simple being and other simple beings, nhich 
raesisc with it— but not fay necessity— and make all so-callrf proper- 
ties mere accidents. In this way he also explains die self, together 
with the muldphdty of its representations. If these representenons 
were inherent in Ae self and deSned by characterisuc bounds, as 
Fichte said, die self would be a multiple unity; in reahtj. a snbjea 
is a simple being, and the series of acts by which it posits objects 
is a series of acts of self-preservation m the face of attempts by 
otter beings to destroy it; consequently they are traceable to ac- 
ddental relarions with other bdn<js 

. O 

This procedure consdmtes the ‘‘method of rdadons," which 
Herbart sets against the spirit of the rdgning philosophv of his 
dme. If numbers, c h anges, and the development of new properties 
are known to be grmmded on reladons, ideas or numbers wiU not 
be mista k e n for absolutes and prindples of things. This was the 
mistake made by all those who, after Plato, imagined an intelligible 
or possible world and who dehned existence as a complement of 
posdbility. On the last point Kant, in Herbart’s opimon, was the 
first to have seen the ligbn for Kant stated that existence could 
never be deduced ftom essence and could onl> be an absolute 
positing. 

The method of relations gives rise to a representation of the uni- 
verse as a collection of absolute!} simple beings exhibiting neither 
diversity nor a prindple of diversit}’. These beings are Imked by no 
transitive causality, for each of them continues to be what it is' 
they have no immanent causalii}', for the act by which a being pre- 
seires itself is provoked by another being; a being has no tendenaes, 
ror the quahty of a simple being imphes neither need nor pm'ation; 
finally, since each being has a determinate qualit}’. causalitj is re- 
duced to a union of opposing quahries, which seek to destroy each 
other and give rise to acts of self-preservation. 

It follows that continuity does not belong to the real world of 
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Simple beings but to the imaginary forms of space and time. Space 
and nmp are not given facts, and Kant’s great mistake (the one on 
which his ideahsm is based) was in assurmng that conunua are a 
law of the objects of experience. “Synechology” explains how the 
idea of continuous space can arise even though “mtclbgible space” 
consists of the places occupied by simple beings in juxtaposmon. 

Psychology is merely an apphcation of the metaphysics of Herbart. 
He firmly rejects tradiUonal theories of faculues or muluple im- 
manent causes in a simple being, and he accepts only representations, 
which have the same role in psychology as the “fibers” with which 
the physiologist fashions bodies. When they are identical by nature, 
these representations resist each other and tend to destroy each other 
(for example, sweetness and bitterness, red and blue); if one of 
them IS disturbed by a more powerful opponent, it gradually grows 
dim and becomes less and less consaous, until finally it is completely 
repressed and transformed mto a simple tendency; it continues to 
exist and cannot be anmhilatcd, but it is then below the threshold 
of consaousness. Thus Herbartian psychology is an investigation of 
the mathematical laws governing the dynamic conflict of presen- 
tations He shows how this conflict results m the fusion (Fer- 
schinelzung) and reproduction of homogeneous ideas or presen- 
tations iyorstellungeri). Affective phenomena do not constitute a 
distinct species but arc born of this interaction between presen- 
tations; for instance, grief occurs when an idea or presentation (that 
of a lost friend) is simultaneously evoked (by the idea of the places 
where we met) and repressed (by the idea of his death). 

All m all, then, Herbart supported a precritical realism based on 
the view that reahty itself is not given to us immediately, and that 
we know only certain general characteristics of it through the inter- 
mediary of phenomena. “We hve in the midst of relations and actu- 
ally require nothing else.” 

The Herbartian school had many adherents in the second half 
of the century, after the dechne of the great metaphysical systems— 
for example, Bonitz (1841-88), the historian of philosophy; Drobisch 
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(1802-96)5 the ps}’choIogist; and Hartenstdn (iSoS-nS), publisher 
of Herbart Lazarus, and Steinthal. who founded Ae Zehscf-Tijt 
fxir Vol^psychologte in 1S59. 

VI Ja\ob Friedrich Fries 

Jakob Friedrich Fries (1773-1S43) professor at Heidelberg 
(1805), then at Jena (1S16). The turn he gave to Kanriam-crr. (The 
FJew or Anilropolo^cal Critique of Reasou, 1807) is quite ■nTr.M=r 
to the direction taken in France by Cousin s erlpcriricTu To 
proving prindples means showing that they Tnake possible the ob^ 
jects of experience, to Fries, it means discovering them throuab 
introspective reflection. 'Philosophical knowledge is ludden in com- 
mon knowledge. ’ he writes, "and philosophy has the task of extract- 
ing it; anj philosophy is based on introspection.'’ The three basic 
faculties — knowledge, feeling (Geniui), and activity — -have as thdr 
respective ends truth, beauty, and virtue. The understanding (T'er- 
stand) is not a speciahzed feculty but a certain degree of develop- 
ment of the three basic faculties — the degree at which rational 
knowledge is revealed to reflection. 

Thus Fries rejected every constructive philosophy of Ms period. 
He did not go be) ond Newtonian mechanics, and he refused even 
to accept the ideas on organic finahw presented in the Critique of 
Judgrjjeut. In politics he was a liberal, and the Prussian governmEPi 
suspended him from his professorship at Jena in 1S19. He went so 
far as to write that “our right is a right grounded on the brure 
strength of the rich." His philosophy of history denies diat there 
is any end or finahty assodated with the development of humanity 
and insists that the victor)^ goes to the strong and the adept. 

The ideas of those who have supported Fries through the years 
and until the most recent period are presented in the Abhardkio^ir. 
der Fries’ schen Schule. After E F. Apclt (1815-51) Hans Cornehus 
based philosophy on psychology {Jntrodaction to Philosophy^ 
and L. Nelson (The Impossibility of the Theory of Cogoitioi, Ah- 
haodlungen, HI) developed the idea, suggested b) Frie% that kiiowl- 
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edge IS not a problem but a fact which can be known only through 
inner observation. 

The post-Kantian metaphysicians found many other opponents in 
Germany. Bernhard Bolzano (1781-1848), known primarily as a 
mathemauaan and logician, set out to make a clear distinction be- 
tween logical reahty and any psychological process He considered 
truths, presentations, and propositions to be realities existing in 
themselves, independently of the mind that contemplates them 
(Theory of Science, 4 vols , 1837). 

Philosophers hke Friedrich Eduard Beneke (1798-1854) were in 
contact with Enghsh philosophical thought, notably the ideas of 
Schaftesbury and Thomas Brown. 

vn Arthur Schopenhauer 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860), whose parents belonged to the hberal 
bourgeoisie, was born at Danzig m 1788. After completing his doc- 
toral thesis (JChe Quadruple Root of the Principle of Sufficient Rea- 
son, 1813; 2d edition, 1847), following Goethe, he took up the study 
of colors (Om Vision and Colors. 1815). In 1818 he pubhshed The 
World as Will and Idea, which was no more successful than his 
career as a lecturer at Berhn in 1820. From this time on he led 
the independent hfe of a comfortable bachelor, more or less idle 
unnl 1833 From 1833 to i860, the year of his death, he hved in 
Frankfurt, where he wrote his pnncipal treanses. On the Will in 
Nature (1836) ; On the Freedom of the Human Will (1839) ^nd 
On the Basis of Morality, both pubhshed as The Two Fundamental 
Problems of Ethics (1841); and Essays from the Paterga and 
Paralipomena (1851). 

The great systems fashioned at the beginmng of the nineteenth 
century were doomed to collapse soon, for they emerged m the 
midst of many hostile forces concerned with the maintenance of the 
eighteenth-century traditions. The cold, reahsnc, analytical vision of 
man and nature contrasted sharply with the turgidity of the Ro- 
mantiasts. and those embodying that vision did not achieve im- 
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mediate success. Stendhal wrote knowingly for the reader of iSSd, 
Schopenhauer also wrote: “My ideas are certain to seem like mere 
verbiage to my contemporaries, but I am comforted by the fact 
that I am not a man of my time. ... If this centui}- does no; 
imderstand me, many others will; tempo e galant-uomol ^ His 
Voltainan spirit causes him disdainfully to rejea the Christian phi- 
losophy or philosophy of rehgion, which he calls a monster or a 
“centaur” ri', i^) and which then dominated the intel- 

lectual climate. IBs derire to translate formulas immediately into 
intuitions intdhgible to eveiyone, makes him dishke great sj stems 
which aspire to the exact opposite: to translate imm ediate data — 
the natural, moral_ or social reahty — into a speculadve language, 
replete with fmbpIli c hmpn K and obscurities. In the very first hnes of 
the first edition of On the Wttt in Ivature, Schopenhauer indicates 
the contrast: “A system of thoughts must alwa\s hate an architec- 
tonic structure, which allows one part to support another, but not 
inversely; the foundation supports the rest without being sustained 
by it, and the summit is sustained without sustaining anything. B% 
contrast, a single thought, no matter how vast, should presen c the 
most perfect umt)'; if it can be divided into parts for the purpo'c 
of communication, the link between these parts must be organic 
that is, each part must sustain the whole msofar as it is sustained in 
return, no part can be first or last the whole must be made more 
distmct by each part, and the smallest part can be understood full' 
only if the whole is understood first.” Later, after he had lost all 
hope of being accepted in the inteDectual circles of his time. Scho- 
penhauer adopted the harsh, derisive stjle which he used againsi. 
“academic philosophers.’ Here, however, we find e'er}thing that 
sets him against his contemporaries: the s'stematic philosopher is a 
man with a somewhat puerile talent for making us wait end- 
lessly for the end by puttmg it off again and again hke the noielist 
af the same period who keeps introduang new episodes and leawng 
somethine unfinished, to whet the reader's appetite: the man “with 
a umque''thought-’ is one who is brought back to his idea, as to a 

t ch: f.'erFj.d. Gnsrbicn m 
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focal point, by any observauon or reflection whatsoever. Nothing 
exhibits more variety, more dissimilarity, more incongruity than 
Schopenhauer’s themes: art, fashion, women, gambling, second 
sight, telepathy, music; everything serves his purpose, for he is sure 
that he can discover “the unique thought” by probing each of these 
subjects. Methodical reasoning is scanty in his writmgs; in fact, no 
matter where we begin, we have the impression that we are being 
led almost immediately to the center of his doctrine. To him every- 
thing — ^the most trivial fact as well as the most abstract idea ^is 
suggestion and revelation. 

What IS this unique idea? Schopenhauer’s doctrine is hkc a vast 
magical evocation. Magic dominates the spirits of the earth, render- 
ing them innocuous as it calls them forth; until called, they are 
obscure and injurious to the degree that they are hidden from sight 
Similarly philosophy, the essence of the world or the x which sus- 
tains the world, “is revealed as will— hke Mephistopheles [see 
Goethe’s Vaust, scene iii], who, by skillful attacks, is called forth 
from the dog, colossally enlarged, of which he was the essence.” 
Once It has been revealed, this will, until then the cause of ever 
recurrent suffering, becomes innocuous. 

Schopcnhauerian philosophy is the totahty of these “learned at- 
tacks.” The first attack is Kantian idcahsm. It proves that the world 
known to us is merely our representation and has no reahty m itself. 
It IS only a “dream of our bram” — a richly textured dream, to be 
sure, but one that has no more substantial reality than dreams as- 
soaated with sleep. The rich texture that distinguishes wakefulness 
from sleep derives from the nature of our intellect, which connects 
sensible impressions according to the law of causality, concepts ac- 
cording to the logical laws of the understandmg, elements of in- 
tuiuve knowledge according to the order of space and time, and 
voluntary acts according to the laws of motivation. Such is the 
“fourfold root of the principle of sufScient reason,” which assigns 
a reason to each of the four distmct orders of representations: sensi- 
ble becoming, judgment, being as the object of intuition, and will 
So-called matter is only pure causality— the law of the understand- 
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iag, wliich compels us to connect our representations. Thus Schopen- 
hauer's phenomenahsm is in a sense more radical than Kant’s, for 
it no longer distinguishes sensibility from understandmg or tie 
given from the construct, and it considers categories not as concepts 
of object in general but as the inner structure of the understanding. 

The second attack is also Kantian idealism. It does not allow us 
to be the dupe of this world, but it causes us to wonder “whether 
this world is nothing but representation — in which case it should 
pass before us as a dream without substance or an empty, ethereal 
vision — or whether it is not something else stdl.” Our “metaphj'sical 
need’ for a reality and the bewilderment resulting from our con- 
frontation with existence urge us to sec the world as an emgma to 
be deciphered. Inner experience begins to enlig h ten us, making us 
know ourselves as individuals with tendendes, needs, aspirauons, or, 
in a broad sense;, individual will; furthermore, it cominces us that 
the will is so closely inked to the body that any tendency or desire 
is translated immediately into a bodily mmcment. Thus a body, 
which was simply one object among other objects, now becomes the 
expression of a will, even more so than my 'wiU itself. The body is 
the will known from the outside as representation. ‘ The will is a 
priori knowledge of the body, and the body is a posteriori knowl- 
edge of the will; . . . my body is the objectivity ol my will, this 
singular experience is *'the supreme philosophical truth ( 1 , 153^4)- 

Ti'ill must simply be generalized and e.xtcnded. Each human 
being has his owm w'ill, accompamed m general by motives It is 
illurmnated by the intellect, but m itself it is pure and sunple 
tendency, completely bhnd and irrationaL The essence is what Kant 
called our intelligible character— the basal, permanent, ine.xphcable 
part of us, of which the intellect senses as the instrument. Monies 
clearly define the particular circumstances of tune and place asso- 
aated with the actiie employment of a rational beings will, but 
“do not begin to explain the fact that this being wills in general, Md 
wills m precisely this way" (1, 228). Consequently it is possible that 
each body is the objectification of a will wholly similar to our own, 
and Schopenhauer strives to transform this possibihtj' into a reahty. 
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His book On the Will tn Natute brings together all the experiences 
which show that the will is the primary source of activity in organic 
and morgamc nature, and that it is identical with the body, which 
IS simply Its outer shell. “Each entity is its own creation” Cen- 
tnfugal force, gravity, elasticity, vegetative force, animal instinct, 
all are tendencies whose afiSrmation, seen across the intellect, consti- 
tutes the bodies of nature. They are completely inexplicable, occult 
quahues; the fall of a stone is no more comprehensible than the 
movement of an animal (I, i8i). 

Representation causes us to sec a great diversity of objects, but this 
plurahty is its exclusive property, since space is its necessary con- 
dition. Space IS the true prinaple of mdividuation sought by the 
Scholastics. How could there be plurahty in will, “smce the relation 
between the part and the whole belongs only to space and ceases to 
have meamng as soon as one abandons the form of intuition”? It 
follows that there is but one will, not a small will in a stone and a 
large will in man. 

The mdividual objects that arc represented are many, and they 
are arranged in a graduated series of types, from stones through 
plants and animals to men. These types are eternal, hke Platonic 
ideas, and they remain fixed and permanent in the midst of the 
diversity of the individual objects which represent them (Schopen- 
hauer IS in no way a transforimst, and he exphcitly enuazes 
Lamarck) But these ideas also belong to the world of represen- 
tauon, which is the visible, objective world. Each type or force of 
nature is a certain degree of objectification of will and not, as Plato 
Aought, Ae thing in itself. The thmg in itself is one single ivill, 
blind, free, irrational, and not subjected to any of Ae forms of Ae 
principle of sufficient reason. 

The essence of things has been evoked an illusory perception 
produced by an absurd will. At Ae same time Ae root of Ae evil 
inherent m existence has been exposed Ae will to hve— absurd 
irrational, infinite— which forever engenders new needs, and with 
them new sorrows. The whole range of human experience is il- 
uminated, enabling us to understand at once hope and its vamtj', 
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direcdy, without forcing the subject to pass through the circuit of 
philosophy. Here the philosopher has oHy to reflect on the experi- 
ences of the artist and acts of moral value. In the gemus and the 
asceuc he will find durect knowledge of the essence of the world, 
but at the same time he will find (and this is not given in the 
simple philosophical knowledge of the second part) freedom from 
the injurious action of the will. The third and fourth attacks 
unveil the will and at the same time render it harmless. The vast 
influence of these two last parts made Schopenhauer, in the words 
of Nietzsche, the educator of the following generation. 

Concerning art, Schopenhauer has a clear-cut theory, which is 
connected with the theory of archetypal ideas or degrees of objectifi- 
canon of will. Each of the arts has the mission of revealing one of 
these degrees or ideas to us, and the arts, hke Ideas themselves, 
consUtute a hierarchy. At the bottom is architecture, which facih- 
tates clear intuiuon of the lower degrees- gravity, cohesion, resist- 
ance To accomphsh its mission it employs diverse means to check 
the downward impulsion of the mass: the entablature thrusts its 
weight on the ground by means of columns, the vault by means of 
pillars and flymg buttresses; the conflict between weight and resist- 
ance manifests the force inherent m matter. At the top of the hier- 
archy arc the plastic arts. Sculpture mamfests the dynamic structure 
of the human form. Will triumphs over the obstacles posed by 
these lower manifestations, which are the forces of nature, as it 
becomes objectified in the individual The body is an arrangement 
of parts, each of which should be developed precisely m the direction 
of this goal, in nature, however, the necessary conditions are reahzed 
in varying degrees of perfection. The artist does not imitate nature 
but creates a work of art m accordance with his intuition of the 
Idea. Whereas sculpture reveals man in general, painting represents 
character, that is, diverse aspects of humamty in different circum- 
stances. It deals with particular events, expressions, and gestures, 
sometimes in the most meticulous way, as in the case of the Dutch 
painters. The aim of histoncal painting is not to represent the true 
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course of past events but to extract from these events whatever 
reveals a particular aspect of humanity The sculptor and the painter 
eluadate Ideas by intuitions; the poet suggests them by means of 
concepts designated by words, combining them in such a way as to 
achieve intuitive representations through them. Each poetic genre 
expresses different aspects of humanity lyric poetry brmgs out 
human suffering, the will thwarted by obstacles, and, in contrast, 
the impassiveness of nature, tragic poetry, in its highest form, shows 
the drama arising from conflicts between characters, by a kind of 
logical necessity, when even the most trivial incidents occur Finally 
music — an art which is independent of any spatial image or abstract 
thought, and whose form, hke that of our inner life, is time — 
expresses the most abstract quahty of senument itself It expresses, 
not a particular joy or sorrow, but joy m itself or sorrow m itself, 
without the motives which produce joy or sorrow. By virtue of its 
afilmty with our innermost being, it is no longer the image of a 
phenomenon but of will itself. “The world is incarnate music just 
as surely as it is incarnate will ” 

Genius is a development of the faculty associated with intuitive 
knowledge of Ideas. Through his work the artist communicates his 
intuitive knowledge to the spectator, whose state of pure contem- 
plation causes him to forget his mdividuality and frees him from 
suffering. He is no longer an individual but “the sole eye of the 
world”; the objects represented by art no longer relate to will but 

to pure knowledge. i » i. 

Art IS only a fleeting sedative for will The decisive “attack —the 
one that will set us free— is knowledge of the absolute identity of 
all beings, and it is expressed in moral life The single will is frag- 
mented in the form of individuals, each with the absolute, 
ditioned will to preserve its own existence Selfishness is wedde 
to Its very essence, for the will to be recognizes no hmit or re- 
stnction Everything that opposes it arouses anger, hatred, an 
malice, which would easily lead to crime and homicide if it were no 
held in check by fear, another form of selfishness In our 
against egotism we cannot count on so-called moral instincts, w 
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consist mainly o£ fears, prejudices, or vanity. Morality based on 
the categoncal imperative, m turn, is only a Pnissian-type discipline 
without logical justificauon; it cannot dispense with a God who 
commands and wishes to be obeyed. Morahty, like all the rest of 
philosophy, IS not supposed to command but to make reahty intel- 
hgible. 

The egotism of each individual seeks to protect itself from the 
egotism of others, giving nse to the morality of justice, which uses 
the threat of pumshment to prevent crime. The state, according to 
Schopenhauer, has the sole mission of limiting injustice; the state, 
therefore, sprmgs from egotism and has nothing to do with the 
mission of education. 

The morahty of justice keeps intact the illusion on which 
egotism IS based- the illusion of the plurahty of beings. The 
illusion IS destroyed by knowledge of the identity of individ- 
uals, which makes cgottsm somethmg absurd and abominable, 
for It IS the will devourmg itself. This knowledge is accompa- 
med by pity, which found its most complete expression in the 
Gospel and Christian hohness; sdll, Chnstiamty does not go far 
enough, since it preaches the salvauon of each person as an mdi- 
vidual and leaves to God the task of savmg the world. Hindu 
asceticism is different; in complete abnegation, manifested particu- 
larly m chastity and mortifications, the knowledge of the identity 
of mdividuals becomes the sovereign remedy. The will to live is 
stripped of its power and submerged m the state of Nirvana, which 
IS the negation of the wiU to live and which, in its positive aspect^ 
can have no meamng for us. Schopenhauer looks only to individual 
initiatives for the salvation of the world. One could almost say 
Aat the ascetic is the individual raised to his highest possible state, 
“the one who, by suppressing wiU, goes so far, in effect, as to sup- 
press completely the character of his speaes.” Against the Western 
notion of humamty as a whole dispersed in the form of multiple 
activities, he sets the Hindu notion of self-renundation and with- 
drawal, which IS the extinction of the individual’s humanity. 
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vin ChnstQ§er ]aJ{pb Bostiom 

The idealism o£ Chnstoffcr Jakob Bostxom (1797-1866) might be 
presented in terms of the pains taken by the Swedish philosopher 
to escape from the naturalistic Romanticism of the post-Kannans 
“All modern idealists, including Schelhng and Hegel,” he writes, 
“are only relative idealists Schelhng and Hegel tried to restore to 
so-called nature the substantiality that Kant and Fichte had re- 
moved. Their aim was right and proper, but their method was 
wrong They assumed that nature, as we conceive it, and intel- 
ligence, which IS Its opposite, together exhausted reahty . But 
if we assume that nature as such exists only in us and for us, and 
that other fimte, rational beings must also exist, we must imagine 
many similar natures And the foundation of all these natures can 
only be God and his eternal ideas, of which they are phenomena’ 
(from the German translation of Bostrom in Phtlosophtsche Btbho- 
the\, I, Leipzig, 1923). On the whole, Bostrom is deeply indebted 
to Leibniz and Berkeley for his concept of the world as a hierarchy 
of persons, with God — the being endowed with absolute reahty and 
perfecuon — ^at their head, and gradanons among them ranging from 
a lower to a higher life and finally to hfe eternal. 
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RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 
BETWEEN 1815 AND 1850 


I Pierre Simon Ballanche 

Between 1815 and 1830 (and, to a lesser degree, until 1850) social 
prophetiasm existed as a philosophical movement, hnked more or 
less clearly to the illuminism o£ the preceding century and to the 
revival of religion. The tone was set by Pierre Simon Ballanche 
(1776-1847). “I wish to express the great idea of my century,” he 
writes. "This leading idea, profoundly sympathetic and religious, 
has received from God himself the august mission of organizing 
the new social world, and I wish to search for it m every sphere of 
the human faculacs, in every order of sentiments and ideas This 
secret idea becomes assimilative, draws its substance from every- 
thing that has been, is, or will be, and tends by nature to become 
the first element of any civihzauon— that is, a behef.”^ Thus a 
thinker like Ballanche assumes the task of expressing a belief, which 
IS an organizing force behind all spiritual and soaal life. The desire 
to believe, more than faith itself, is characteristic of his age. Bal- 
lanche notes that the desire is so deeply rooted that we try to sausfy 
It by asking soaety to impose it by force {Dtalogttes, 1819). 

But Ballanche was an orthodox Cathohe, even though he main- 

fritri ni, 6 With Chateaubnand, Ballanche 

^ "’^ahat ^lon of Mmc Rccamicr His pnncipal 

° Restoration {Essm mr Us InsttUtUons soades dans Utirs tap- 

ports atscUs tdUs noaveUss. i8l8. Palmg^nsstc socale, 1827) ^ 
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tamed ties with all the esoteric circles in France and Germany, and 
could not admit that belief derives from a social consensus and 
authority “Society,” he says, “cannot provide what you require of 
It.” Still, to him as to De Bonald, society is the necessary inter- 
mediary between transcendent reahty and the individual Doubtless 
the end is religion, which seeks, before all else, the salvauon of indi- 
viduals, but society is a necessary means. “Outside society man has 
only potential being, so to speak; he is progressive and perfectible 
only by virtue of society” {Paltngenests). Thus soaety seems to 
him to possess a Messianic value, it “never retrogrades, remains 
essentially religious, more religious than individuals . . and cannot 
fail to be religious ” ® 

The fundamental belief that makes society hve is faith in palui- 


genesis This faith affirms that imperishable, incorrupuble being is 
contained in perishable and corruptible being “Every creature must 
achieve the end to which it is suited and to which it has a right 
by virtue of its own essence” (Works, III, p ii) Ballanche’s re- 


ligion IS based on optimistic confidence, not in continuous progress, 
but in an unhmited possibility of renewal or regeneration “Man 
fashioning himself through his social and individual activity or 
“society fashiomng itself” is the essence of rehgion— not the natural 
rehgion of the deist, who immobihzes everything m nature as well 
as in history, but traditional religion, of which Christianity is an 
expression Its essential dogma is one that has persisted through the 
ages the dogma of fallen man and his rebabihtaoon This harsh 
dogma explains the whole course of human destiny as it is unfolded 
through successive initiations, each preceded by an ordeal which is 
hke an expiation It follows that history has a rehgious sense and is 
an “epic of thought,” which describes the successive roles of the 
collective gemus of nations in the progress of humanity. The genius 
of a nation— “a mysterious fact similar to a cosmogonical fact, 
which IS manifested in its language and in the form of its govern- 
ment-has as its essence one of the forms of the fundamenta 
dogma “Each nation has a translation of the common traditions 

‘Dialogaer du vtallard et du jeime homme. ed Mauduit, p 126 
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of mankind,” Like Eckstein and Creuzerj Ballanche devoted him- 
self to the study of comparative mythology and symbolism, trying 
to discover vestiges of the dogma m Greek, Hindu, and Germanic 
myths. 

Ballanche’s doctrine of palingenesis was inspired by the theory 
of corst e ncorsi formulated by Vico, whom he discovered in 1819. 
Both are in agreement on the idea of a perpetual regeneration or 
renewal, but one trait, common to every thinker of the period who 
drew his mspiration from Vico, sets them apart- Ballanche confers 
a rehgious sense on history, which Vico denies, Vico determines the 
natural laws of soaeties, exempting the development of Christianity, 
wbch is wholly supernatural; Ballanche makes no distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, the historical and the re- 
ligious. 

Accordmg to Ballanche, soacty has a messianic value. What we 
observe m action, however, is not soaety as such but individuals, 
bodies, governments, and clergies, which serve to express the genius 
of the people. This gemus nevertheless remains the judge and the 
measure of the fidelity of the expression. In “palingenedc ages” such 
as the age in which Ballanche beheves that he is living— -that is, 
in periods m which rehgious hfe begins anew — there is a struggle 
between faith, which is bring regenerated and old expressions, which 
are faecommg obsolete. “There is confusion about the rehgious 
center. Divine thought is no longer there where it is assum^ to 
be, and it is not yet in the opposite center” (IH, 108). Thus, ac- 
cordmg to Ballanche, the clergy remams behind m the performance 
of its task, and one should be at once religious and anticlerical. 
Any individual or corporative thought can draw its strength only 
from soriety, for “it becomes omnipotent, in a certain sens^ only 
when it expresses a thought of the majority.” The individual capa- 
ble of assimilating the divine will or concentrating in himself the 
deep-seated feelings of a country is a hero, as in the case of Joan 
of Arc. The legislator is successful only if he can shape laws to fit 
foe actual state of society. The multitude, which cannot create order, 
has a remarkable instma for adoptmg it” {Dialogues, p. 97). For 
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this reason legitimate power is indeed based on the consent of the 
people, but not in the sense of a Rousselhan contract, as if society 
resulted from tire reunion of men at first separated or as if the 
people could exerase its soveragnty directly, the consent of the 
people is a moral unanimity, and it is identical with divine right 
Here Ballanche discovers a cnterion for the legitimacy of power 
which allows him to condemn Bonaparte, who, with his contempt 
for men, exemplifies human thought in contrast to divine thought. 

n Jozef Maria Hoene-Wrohsl^ and Polish Messiaimm 

In the first half of the century long-suffering Poland witnessed 
the emergence of a current of religious thought in which the na- 
tional ideal was wedded to a humamtarian Messianism announcing 
universal peace and the kingdom of the Spirit The poet Mickiewicz, 
who lectured at the College de France from 1840 to 1844, beheved 
that the Polish nation was the messiah of the people and the center 
around which peace should be orgamzed. This fervent hope, which 
mspired some of Chopin’s most beautiful musical compositions, is 
the particular form assumed in Poland by the rehgious enthusiasm 
then ammaung the world. It found expression parucularly in the 
numerous works written in French by Hoene-Wronski (i 77 ^^® 53 )> 
who sought refuge in France m 1803. It was Wronski who intro- 
duced the rvord Messiamsm, which he used in a letter written to 
Pope Leo XH in 1827 and in many of his books {Introduction to 
Messiamsm, 1831; Messianic Metapohtics, 1839; Messianism or Abso- 
lute Reform of Human Knowledge, 1847). This doctrme is replete 
with whimsical features, many of them common to the peno , ot 
instance, he expressed his ideas mathematically, beheving th^ m 
this way he was confirming their saennfic preasion He me m 
vain to interest the great men of his tune m his projects In c 
medley of his thought we find one sahent idea, which contains tne 
essence of his docttine. This central idea is that of spontanaty or 
creative potenual-or, to use his expression, autocreation, ham 
bang is eternal and has withm itself the power to be its 0 
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creator; moreover, its spontaneity is in no way arbitrary, for Hoene- 
Wronski boasts of having found the mathematical formula for 
creation. His philosophy of history is simply an apphcation of the 
formula. It announces a rchgion of the Absolute, in which the 
tendenaes that heretofore, accordmg to him, divided the world, 
will be concihated: the tendency to pursue virtue, which gave birth 
to the theocracies of antiquity and the Middle Ages, and the tend- 
ency to seek truth, manifested in the Greco-Roman civilization 
and in Europe This deep-seated antimony opposes Protestantism, 
which supports progress, to Cathohasm, which supports order, and 
Christianity only prepares the way for the absolute rehgion, which 
will provide a saenufic interpretation of such mysterious dogmas as 
the divinity of Jesus. Pohtically, Hoene-Wrohski announces a fedcr- 
auon of peoples, which was one of the basic ideas of Pohsh Mes- 
siamsm. In Towianski, Slowacki, and Mickiewicz we find the source 
of an idea popularized m France by one of Renan’s famous articles — 
the distmction between a people or group with a common origin 
and a nation formed by the common will of men who differ by 
ongin. The Polish nation, which then existed only by virtue of a 
common will, exemplified, through its woes, the transformation of 
a people into a nation. True nations abne can unite and give 
burth to humamty. 

ni Soten Kiei\egaard 

In Soren Kierkegaard (1813-55), rehgious specuIaUon culminated 
in a kind of individualism and impressiomsra which proved to be 
as hosule to the Hegehan doctrine as Sumer’s anarchism. The 
Damsh philosopher is ill-disposed toward everything presented as 
objecuve, universal, impersonal, and therefore injurious to personal 
Kistence, which, because of his melanchohc temperament, he places 
in the foreground of reahty. ObjccUvity goes hand in hand with 
error, whereas truth resides in subjecUvity. It might seem that sub- 
jecuvity IS typical of separaUon or isolaUon, but the systemauc mmd 
which unites and discovers mediaUons everywhere is superficial 
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for the very reason that it disregards these profound, definitive 
separations. Life itself resists any attempt to enclose it in a system, 
It consists not in uniting but in choosing (see Either JOt, 1843) and 
It IS characterized by decisive leaps rather than by gradual evolution. 
There are mutually exclusive types of life, in which no conciliation 
is possible there is the aesthete, who en]Oys the present, drifts 
along haphazardly, and ridicules any regular occupauon; there 
IS the morahzer, who chooses his hfe with all the obhgations im- 
posed on him by soaety and the family, finally, there is the 
religious man. Kierkegaard’s rehgious feelings spring from his 
awareness of the insuperable gap which separates nature and spirit, 
time and etermty. Like the fideists in France, he rejects any attempt 
to rationahze faith, which involves paradoxes and absurdities such 
as that of a God who became man (Stages on Life’s Way, 1845) 
All in all, we find in him a kind of negative philosophy, which, 
as in Plotinus, sets the soul opposite God in an absolute sohtude 
His last years were marked by a senes of controversies with the 
official church (The Moment, 1855) 

Reccndy, in Germany, there has been a revival of Kierkegaard’s 
influence, parUcularly in the work of the theologian Karl Barth 
(see, for example. The Word of God and the Word of Man, i 924 )‘ 
For Barth, rough human attempts to worship God can be con- 
trasted with the Church as pure spirituahty and divme acuvity 
The writmgs of Heidegger also reflect Kierkegaard’s influence 


IV 


Rdph Waldo Emerson 


By virme of his influence and a great part of his life, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (1803-82) belongs to the second half of the mn^ 
teentb century, but his ideas were largely shaped between i 32 an 
1840 Born in Boston, he graduated from Harvard. Thtmg ’ 

at first, to the pulpit, he brought his mimstry to an e^ in i 32® 
sought solitude in Concord, there, following a tnp to Europe, w 
he met Carlyle, he resided until his death. His abhorrence of syst^ 
equals Kierkegaard’s. “I need hardly say to anyone acquainted 
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my thoughts that I have no System, ...” he writes. “No dihgence 
can rebuild the universe in a model by the best accumulauon of 
disposition of details.” A system is useless because (and this is 
the essence of Neo-Platonism) the world “reproduces itself in 
immature in every event that transpires, so that all the laws of 
nature may be read in the smallest fact. So that the truth-speaker 
may dismiss all solicitude as to the proportion and congruency of 
the aggregate of his thoughts, so long as he is a faithful reporter of 
particular impressions” (Journal, November 14, 1839). The natural 
form of his speculative thought is the essay, which enables him to 
see the revelation of an absolute law in commonplace facts. Every- 
where m nature we see the individual and the universal bound 
together. Man should choose nature as his model and “strive to 
imitate, if he can, the silence of these lofty beings [trees], beautiful 
in their growth, their strength, and their dcchne.” In 1836 he 
stated the pnnciples of his transcendentahsm thus. “There is a 
relauon between man and nature, so that whatever is in matter is 
in mind Underneath all appearances, and causing all appearances, 
are certain eternal laws which we call the Nature of Things” 
Qotnnal, October 15). It follows that we must try to discover our 
code of ethics within ourselves “Whoso would be a man, must be 
a nonconformist. . . . What have I to do with the sacredness of 
traditions, if I live wholly from within? ... No law can be sacred 
to me but that of my nature. Good and bad are but names very 
readily transferable to that or this, the only nght is what is after 
my consutunon, the only wrong what is against it” (Self-Reliance, 
1841). Emerson’s individualism is not Stirner’s anarchism, for to 
him each mdividual is at the same time the umverse, and great 
men (Representative Men, 1850)— Plato, Montaigne, Swedenborg, 
Goethe, Napoleon— are those who best incarnate this universe, 
Emerson represents in America a theory of genius derived from 
German Romanticism through Carlyle or directly through the 
reading of Schelhng. 

The word “Transcendentahsm” embraces all these currents of 
philosophical speculauon. It suggests that any experience, no matter 
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how trifling, can lead us to a transcendent power, which will reveal 
the universe to us. Hence a type of fatahsm reminding us at tunes 
of Stoicism, for since everything is contained in everything, our 
destiny is reahzed at each moment, and events are unimportant 
Transcendentahsm is a matter of faith and not of demonstration 
Emerson may be compared with many of his contemporaries— 
the fideists, Kierkegaard, Newman — and has a place in the philo- 
sophical movement, continuing today, which is concerned with 
behef. By his temperament more than by his ideas, he exerted an 
influence on William James, the son of his friend Henry James. 

V Fideum and Christian Rationalism in France 

Durmg the July monarchy and at the beginmng of the Second 
Empire, under the persistent influence of De Bonald and Lamennais, 
there was a revival of the anaent discussion on the powers of 
reason. At the very core of Christianity there has always been a 
tendency for Chrisuan rationahsm (St Anselm, St Thomas) to 
reject authority as the sole source of knowledge of the supersensible 
In recent years Rome has on several occasions condemned what 
It calls fideism, which consists m maintaining that faith, and not 
reason, is the criterion of certainty, that reason is incapable of 
establishing the existence of God, and that the authority of Scrip- 
ture does not need to be proved rationally 
This spirit is seen clearly in Phihppe Buchez (1796-1865), who 
recaved a Catholic education and at first espoused Saint-Simoman- 
ism. He abandoned Samt-Simonianism m 1831 to edit the Cathohe 
Journal UEuropien until 1832 and from 1835 to 1838 His thought 
offers a rather whimsical mixture of Samt-Simomanism and the 
traditionahsm of De Bonald and Lamennais His Introdttclian to 
the Saence of History (1833) ^ kind of Christian philosophy of 

history, based on two great concepts assumed to be of Christian 
origin the concept of the umty of humanity, expressed by St 
Augustme m the City of God, and the concept of progress, which 
IS found m Vincent of Lerins. To Buchez, progress is a kind of 
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necessity, for an agent can act only by modifying a patient^ and these 
modifications are certam to be cumulative; the system, the social 
world, nature are the patients which are transformed by human 
acuvity; according to him, social progress culminates in an authori- 
tanan, centrahzmg type of Christianity, in which spiritual power 
belongs to the priest. In his Complete Treatise on Philosophy (1840) 
he tried above all to write a doctrinal catechism which would fulfil 
soaal needs and counteract eclectic philosophy. According to him, 
ChnsUan philosophy has been misdirected since, bi^inning with 
St Augustine, it introduced the dialectic and logic into Christian 
instruction. The bibltci, who restnct themselves to exp l a in i n g Scrip- 
ture, prevail over the sententiaries and authors of Summae. In this 
spvnt, Buchex recogmzes no other criterion of certainty but morality, 
even m theoretical matters, and no moral authority but society, 
whose salvation is the supreme law. 

But fideism often appears in Louis Bautain (1796-1867), who, 
first a disaple of Cousm and a professor at the University of 
Strasbourg, underwent a remarkable conversion and was ordained 
a pnest in 1828. In the system of instruction then prevailing in 
the seminaries, Bautam found the very defects that Renan was 
later to discover: a mixture of Scholastic rationalism, Cartesianism, 
and philosophy of common sense, which could not foil to arouse 
doubt by subordinating the authority of the Church to general 
raUonality, and he wrote his Teaching of Philosophy in France in 
the Nineteenth Century (1833) for the purpose of bringing about 
a reform. His overall doctrme, expounded in The Philosophy of 
Christianity (1833), issues from rdBcction on Kantian criticism. It 
seems to him that the “Analytic” struck a blow against the Scottish 
school by demonstratmg the subjective, and consequendy the un- 
certam character of first principles, and that the “Dialectic” utterly 
destroyed rationahstic metaphysics. Reason to him is only logic or 
the feculty of inference, and it cannot seize a single principle. He 
superimposes on this reason “pure intelligence,” which comes into 
play only under the influence of the revealed world: the old doctrine 
of the Logos, restated by one of De Bonald’s supporters. Bautain 
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was condemned by Rome, and be yielded, but he continued always 
to advocate a philosophy which would serve religion and to insist 
that Catholiasm should be the religion of the state 
The ranae fideism was the heart of the doctrine of Bonnetty, who 
rounded the Annales de philosophte chrSttenne in 1830 As Ferraz 
says,® “the Scholastic philosophers who were subjected to so much 
ridicule in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and who were 
thought for so long to personify the spirit of immobility and rouhne, 
had come to be feared as freethmkers ” Rauonahsm goes hand in 
hand with paganism, and Bonnetty’s doctrme was also condemned 
by Rome in 1853. another doctrine, that of Ubaghs, was con- 
demned in 1866 The Louvain professor maintained that God’s 
existence could not be demonstrated, and he denied the spontaneity 
of reason, which could be put to use only by outside direction and 
authority. 

The question of fideism was gradually reduced to a question of 
internal ecclesiastical disciphne. But around 1840 there was a re- 
surgence of Christian rationalism, which abandoned tradiuonalisuc 
tcndenaes and resisted with all its might the official rationalism 
of the University of Pans. The leading participants were Abbe 
Maret (1804-88) and Father Gratry (1805-72). Maret’s Essay on 
Pantheism (1840) develops a thesis stated by Bautain and traceable 
to Jacobi pantheism is the great heresy of our time, and it is 
the necessary fruit of a form of rauonalism that neglects Chrisuan 
mstruction Maret claims that Schelhng and Hegel, like Saint-Simon 
and even Cousin with his theory of impersonal reason and the 
necessity of creaUon are pantheists. His Christian Theodicy (1844) 
assumes that reason can apprehend the existence of an infinite, 
creative God, but only if it is shaped in a Christian environment, if 
reason reached the perfect being by itself, it would still be wrong 
for us to say that its natural product is pantheism, since this 
doctrine contradicts God’s perfection by identifymg him with the 
world Maret’s last work {Philosophy and Religion, 1856) tends 

’M Ferraz, Htstmre de la philosophte en France an X/X' slide iraditiondhsme 
et ultramontamsme (Pans, 1880J, p 347 
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toward an “ontologism,” which makes the ideas o£ infinity and 
perfecnon proof of a divme element within us. 

Father Gratry — an Oratorian who studied at the £coIe Polytech- 
nique, met Bautam at Strasbourg around 1828, and became chaplain 
at the Bcole Normale in 1840 — differs radically from Maret on one 
point he beheves that pantheism is contrary to reason. In his view, 
by jeopardizing reason the Reformation and the traditionalism 
of Lamennais struck a telhng blow against faith, even as they were 
trying to serve it, and increased mdifference to higher intellectual 
preoccupauons. To him Hegehanism, with its identity of contra- 
dictones, is not a rational doctrine but truly a sickness of reason, 
for It denies the prmaple of contradiction. 

Father Gratry rediscovered the rationalistic, mystical — one might 
say Platonic— tradition of his order According to Him, two proc- 
esses are essential to the human mmd: deduction, which goes from 
hke to like; and dialectic, which goes from unlik e, to unhke or 
from the finite to the infinite, and which is possible only through 
love and a kmd of summons from the transcendent being toward 
which It moves. But Plato’s dialectic differs from Hegel's. The true 
dialectic begms with the limited perfections of man and attributes 
them to God, who is without limitations. Hegel’s point of departure 
IS essenually the famous Spmozist axiom, “Any determinanon is a 
negauon.” In abohshing limits, he abohshes qualities as well, with 
the result that he reaches only an indeterminate bdng, identical mth 
nonbeing. The true dialectic was used by Plato, Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, Descartes, and even Pascal to demonstrate the existence of 
God. Gratry claims to show the excellence and universahty of rhic 
procedure by comparmg it, curiously, not only with poetry and 
prayer as in the Symposium, but also with scientific procedures of 
inducuon and the integration of integral calculus. His undertaking 
is analogous to Malebranche’s attempt to show the Christian char- 
acter of reason. 

Gratry was vehement in his criticism of those he considers to be 
disaples of Hegel, Vacherot, Renan, and Scherer {Study of Con- 
temporary Sophistry; The Sophists and Criticism). His violent 
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cntiasm reaches its peak m the Letter to M. Vacherot (1851] 
written after Vacherot had pubhshed his CrtUcal History of th 
School of Alexandria. This letter, which led to the dismissal 
Vacherot, who was then professor at the ficole Normale, went 
far as to censure the secret infiltration of pantheism and fatahsn 
as well as the culuvation of the monstrous, the false, and the un 
intelligible in nature and the arts Gratry prefers the sophists of th 
eighteenth century to those of the nineteenth the former attache 
&ith in the name of reason; the latter attack reason itself H( 
appeals to the Voltairians among them who still believe in God 
From the very beginning of the July Monarchy, Bordas-Demoulir 
(1798-1859) insisted on freemg the Christian doctrine from the 
traditionalism and irrationahsm of De Bonald and Lamennais Hu 
philosophical and Religious Miscellany (1846), as well as Con- 
stituttve Powers of the Church (1853) ^^d Essays on Catholic Re 
form (1856), are the antithesis of Proudhon’s book on Justice in 
the Revolution and the Church He was convinced that the era ol 
political hberties inaugurated by the revolution was a phase in the 
history of Christianity, and he sought in practice to free Catholicism 
from the influence of reactionary parties. Preaching the “conversion 
of the clergy to the Gospel,” he expressed his disapproval of the 
Scholastic and medieval tradition, the infalhbihty of the pope, ana 
overextension of the powers of the priesthood, which should be 
hmited to teaching the Gospel and has no right to offer general 
mstruction. He could hardly be understood at a time when friend 
and enemies agreed that the Church was essentially hostile to the 


revolution, 

Bordas’ reformist ideas were based on a philosophy opposed to 
the official doctrine of eclecticism. His doctrine draws from ffic 
philosophy of Descartes, particularly the theory of ideas an idea 
IS absolutely distinct, by its fixity and necessity, fi-om an image; an 
even though it is a mode of thought— which makes man its master 
It IS at the same time, hkc a divine idea, the representation ot a 
fivfd essence, consequendy, roan is joined by reflection to ivm 
AoughL -ms tory, wild. » dso *« of Ptoo, Pl«m». 
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St. Augustine, is opposed to three other theories, all equally false. 
Bordas designates them according to their ongin: that of Epicurus, 
who identified ideas with sensation; that of Anstotle, who saw 
ideas as simple products of the workings of mind; and that of 
Zeno of Citium, who shattered the personahty by fusing man and 
God in action and knowledge. The tendency of these distinctions 
IS obvious: to preserve the role and independence of individual 
activity without fallmg into skeptical relativism. "Individuality is 
the crux of modern society and the source of all true progress, for 
It stimulates and develops all our powers. To shatter individuahty 
would be to drive ourselves back to society as it existed prior to 
Christiamty." ^ In the same spirit his theory of infinity, presented 
at the end of Cartestamsm (1843), attempts to identify infimties 
of different orders in the universe and thereby to insure, along with 
creation, a kmd of autonomy of the created mind, which is mfinite 
in Its own way and lacks none of the ideas found in God. 

* (Etturei posthumes (1861), I, p 153. 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE: 
CHARLES FOURIER 


THE FIRST HALF o£ thc cditurj' procluccd man) social 
reformers, particularly m France. Charles Fourier, Saint-Simon, 
Comte, and Proudhon tried, each in his own way, to create a 
reflective social philosophy equivalent to thc political transforma- 
uons of the time 


I Charles Vow ter 

Born in 1772 to a well-to-do mercantile family m Besinfon, 
Charles Fourier lost his fortune at the siege of L)on in 1793 1 ^*= 
was a soldier from 1794 to 1796, then a traveling salesman, clcrl, or 
broker in Lyon unul 1815; later he worked in Besanjon and Pans, 
but he was always sickened by an occupation based on "the .art 
of buying for three francs something worth six and selling tor 
SIX something worth three” Behind his counter he dreamed ol a 

regenerated humanity. , 

Divine Prosidcncc established a perfect harmons in thc rnitcri 
world, svhich makes the heavenly bodies move in unison In tt.n 
world there is a motive principle, which is Gotl, a move* prinop . 
which IS matter, and a principle governing movement, « 
Fourier calls justice or mathematics Without the hjt pri 
thc hcavcnl) bodies would collide at random with e.ich othe - 

258 
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destroy each other. God introduced a similar harmony into the 
movements of organic Me, which arc subject to finality and into 
the movements of animal Me, which obey instinct. 

With respect to these three kinds of movements— material, or- 
ganic, animal— which are kept in perfect order, the “soda! move- 
ment” or set of relations between men hving in a sodety seems 
thorougMy chaonc, bhnd, irrational. Could Providence have re- 
linquished all control over the sodal movement? Fourier's vital 
faith caused him to reject this possibilitj' and to condude that in 
the past the prindple governing it has simply eluded men. just 
as the pnndple governing the stars remained unknown until New- 
ton discovered it and stated it mathematically. Fourier boasts of 
bemg the Newton of the sodal world, that is, of having discovered 
the pnndple of harmony which governs soaal relations. The very 
statement of the problem shows that he is not concerned with 
inventing or imagining a rule to create the sodal order— any more 
than Newton created the harmony of the stars by formulating it 
mathematically. Nor is he any more of a utopian, by persuasion, than 
Saint-Simon. He searches for the prindples of harmony that actually 
exist in human nature, just as attraction exists among the stars. 
The nature of man is not to be I^latcd but revealed. 

Faith m Providence is our guarantee that man will achieve happi- 
ness by giving free rein to the primitive passions with which 
nature has endowed him. But human sodety is organized in such 
a way that man is everywhere in fetters: law, morality, religion 
press upon him from every side; work is a necessity, a paipfid 
state fiom which he seeks to free himself; and sodal reformers, 
in spite of secular experience, think only of substituting new rules 
for old ones There is a sharp contrast— truly an anomaly, contrary 
to the divme wil^-between divine Providence, which is revealed 
to us by our own nature, and the present state of affairs. Fourier 
proposes to eliminate this contrast, but not because he wants to 
revert to the state of nature, like a new Rousseau. A regression in 
the Rousselhan sense supposes a simplification of our passions, a 
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reversion to primitive passions, which goes counter to Fourier’s 
intentions. According to him, man naturally has numerous, com- 
phcated passions, which should be developed in conformity with 
nature rather than curtailed The passions can lead to excesses or 
vices, of course, but they are the sole source of our activities That 
is why, for example, Fourier censures the Saint-Simomans for trying 
to abolish property, the sumulus to acdvity, even though Rousseau 
had been against property and had called it a social instituuon 
supenmposed on nature. “To preach the abobtion of property and 
inheritance in the nmeteenth century,” he wrote in 1831, “is an 
anomaly which should provoke indignation!” What Fourier sees 
in the passions is what makes them the source of human happiness, 
whereas with Rousseau the development of sentiment led to a kind 
of idle contemplation. What Fourier stresses is not the passions 
themselves but passions with their infallible result— labor. The 
affirmation of a link between human passions and labor results 
less from a psychological analysis than from Fourier s conviction 
that Providence could not have separated the development of our 
nature, which is rooted in our passions, and the conditions of our 
existence and happiness, which depend on the productivity of our 


labor. f 

The watchword of the era was producuon or organizauon tor 

production. Producuon depends on labor, and the only means ot 
increasmg the producuvity of labor is by making it ‘attractive 
Labor IS attractive only if it is suited to the taste of each worker, and 

this condiuon can be met only in free associations large enough 

for each member to perform labor useful to all and suited 0 
taste, and small enough for each member to be acutely awar 
the others and have a clear picture of their cooperauve 
In our huge socieues the individual is relative y 
that he fails to see his relation to the social whole 
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be replaced by numerous social cells eidsting side by side Externally, 
the phalanx is a corporation whose members possess all the skills 
necessary for complete sclf-suffiaency. It embraces different seties, 
each contaimng several gtoups A series mcludes all those engaged 
in the same occupauon, such as agriculture; a group within a 
senes mcludes all those involved in a particular phase of the 
occupation, such as plowmg, raismg gram, or preparing fodder. 
Every worker is a member of a group, and all workers hve to- 
gether in a phalanstery, which consists of a complex of separate 
dwelhngs Fourier’s vision is obviously colored by elements drawn 
from the medieval guilds and ideahzed by the Romanticists, who 
extolled their merry fellowship, thar espnt de coips and concern for 
each other, and their attempts to compete with each other. The 
French Revolution and industnahzauon had caused the medieval 
guilds to disappear; the division of work isolated the worker, who, 
in the rouunc performance of his sohtary task, lost interest m 
everything he was helping to produce. Cooperative work, in which 
the operation as a whole is never lost from sight, provides incentives 
that make it attractive; the worker tnes to do his best because he 
sees how bs own efforts play a part in the operation as a whole; 
the group, in turn, competes with other groups; finally each worker 
understands the whole system of production and is not riveted 
to one task but may, depending on his tastes and changes in his 
tastes, pass from one task to another. Thus cooperative labor satisfies 
mans three main passions, the composite passion, which is the 
passion for contributing to the perfection of the whole on which 

he works; the cabalistic passion, which is nvalry between groups 

not jealousy, which degenerates mto hatred, but the desire to serve 
the group to which he belongs m the best possible way; and finally 
Ae butterfly passion, which is the desire for change origmaUng in 
his sauety and the multiplicity of his tastes. All of this resembles 
^e description of a game and the exuberant feehngs that ammate 
diferent partners and their teams. Indeed, “attracuve labor” hardly 
differs from a game, and it involves many childish features. 
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In a phalanx, the family continues to exist, hut all the restraints 
and the alleged duties that this word evokes have disappeared The 
education of children is accomplished by observation of the occupa- 
tions in which they are allowed gradually to participatej apprentice- 
ship in all the occupations gradually bnngs out thar dominant 
aptitudes and tastes. Conjugal fidehty is not obligatory, however, and 
either spouse may freely satisfy the butterfly passion; a woman in a 
phalanstery is even freer than one who espouses Saint-Simomanism. 

Utopias such as these always presuppose (as with Plato) a har- 
mony between man’s desires and nature If the desired effect is 
to be achieved, the natural tastes of the members of a phalanx 
must be as varied as their occupations That is why Fourier, in 
choosmg members for his experunental phalanx, considered a 
desirable number to be 1,620, each with a different taste, for he 


thought that every possible combination of the primary passions 
would result in this number of temperaments But how could 
the permanence of such a variety of combinations be assured^ In 
general, Fourier thought that the radical transformauon of humanity 
rcsulung from the transioon of avilization to a state of harmony 
would be accompamed by a radical revoluuon similar to those 
described m Cuvier’s account of the history of the earth, in nature 
and hving organisms. Fourier’s imaginauon projects into the future 
the fables of the past. domesUcaUon of marine ammals 
non of new organs-for instance, a thirty-two foot tail, which de- 
hghted the caricaturists of the period. Thus nature would always 
lend Itself more and more, by a providential combinauon of circum- 


stances, to the sausfacuon of man’s desires. 

Such were the pnnaples of this soaetal system, ^ 

the Gospel as a desirable goal, and analogous, according to ew 
research, to the matenal world. It was the strange ” 

:;e in which rehgious and saenufic behe^s w«e a bed A 
airch for a system that would eliminate aU pohucai and mora 
problems and, without subjecting humanity to painfu 01, 
in maximum efficiency of economic producuon 
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II Founemm 

Founemm spread rapidly, particularly after 1832, thanks to the 
teaching of a converted Saint-Simoman, Jules Lcchevaher. Apart 
from Fourier’s books, the doctrine was expounded in several works 
by Just Muiron (Survey of Industrial Procedures, 1824), Amedee 
Paget (Introduction to the Study of Social Science, 1824), Abel 
Transon, another converted Saint-Simoman ("The Societary The- 
oty" in Pierre Leroux’ Revue encyclop&dique, 1832), H. B.enaud 
(Solidarity, 1836), and Victor Consid&ant, who edited La Phalan- 
stere ou la RSforme industnelle, which became La Phalange in 
1835, and who published Social Destiny in 1836 In 1839 Pellarin, 
also a converted Saint-Simoman, pubhshed a biography of Fourier, 
who had died m 1837, without ever having obtained the subsidy he 
needed to launch his experimental phalanx Experiments were under- 
taken after his death, including the well known phalanstery for 
famihes (familisth-e), which was founded by Godin, at Guis^ and 
which sull exists. Traits of the Founcrist tradition can also be 
found elsewhere. 

In the program of Paafic Democracy, which Victor Considerant 
pubhshed on August i, 1843, he makes the foUowmg profession 
of faith "We beheve that humamty, moved by the breath of God, 
is called upon to bnng about an ever stronger assoaation of in- 
dividuals, famihes, classes, nauons, and races, which constitute its 
elements . . . ; that this great association of the human family 
will reach a state of perfect unity—that is, a social state in which 
order will result naturally, freely, from the spontaneous accord of 
every human element” The Fourienst was convinced that com- 
peuuon and strife between classes was due to purely accidental 
circumstances, that the revolunonary transition of 1789 could have 
been a p^cefol transition, and that the future would see the union 
of capital, talent, and labor. Considfrant eventually formulated a 
system of poliucal and rehgious eclecudsm closely related to Cousin’s 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE: 
SAINT-SIMON AND 
THE SAINT-SIMONIANS 


I SamtStmott 

Claude Henri de Rouvroy, comte de Satnt-Simon, was born in 
Pans m 1760 and served as an officer until the French llc\oIuiion 
From 1789 to 1813 he engaged in speculation and lost liis fortune 
After 1803, taking advantage of friendships established during liis 
conversations with mathematicians and physiologists of his time, 
he became a publicist. From 1814 to 1817, his books and brochures 
bear not only his own signature but also that of Augustin Ihicrrj, 
his secretary. In 1819 he had as his collaborator Auguste Comte, 
whose name appeared alone on the third book of the Catecl»>m 
of Induslnal lVorI(ers He died in 1S25 ^ 

Two radically distinct themes appear in Saint.Simon’s reflections 
on the sciences- the theme of the unity of science, which goes bad 
to Diderot through D’Alembert, whose Preliminary Discourse he 
reprinted in his Introduction to Saentific Worlds of the hi^htcer.t 
Century (1807-^8), and die theme of the ncccssar) passage of t ic 
saences from a conjectural st.atc, in which knowledge is thcoloqi or 
metaphysics, to a positive state The second theme is tracea > c 

his talks with Dr. Burdin , 

The two themes arc ill-maicd. The first guides him tnssnrd . 

266 
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Cartesian ideal of a general science which seeks to embrace both 
the saence of nature and the science of man, and to unite Newton 
and Locke, the astronomer and the physiologist. It tries to generalize 
Newtonian gravitauon by applymg it to human and moral afiairs. 
The second theme leads him toward the sacnces that have not 


yet reached “the positive state,” more particularly the sdence of 
man. In 1812 he mterpreted this saence in the manner suggested 
by Cabanis, who made psychology a branch of physiology. Only 
after 1814 did he class this saence a “positive polity” (m 1820 he 
invented the expression adopted later by Comte). 

The first theme makes no truly essential distinction between the 
objects of the various sciences, whereas the second rigidly separates 
the mathematical and physical saences from the physiological and 
human saences. Saint-Simon gradually rehnquished the first theme 
m favor of the second, for after 1813 he began to see a quahtative 
difference involvmg a social factor between the sciences of raw 
substances and the science of man. Here Samt-Simon, who docs not 
seem to have been struck by the difference previously, was simply 
falhng bach on a medieval idea which had been discarded in 
modern times; that the digmty of a saence varies with the dignity 
of Its subject. Thus scientists who study man should be ranked 
above those who study lesser subjects; fu^ermore, those who seek 
to perfert instruments of war contradict the pacific ideal of hu- 
manity. The Napoleonic wars forced this ideal upon him, and he 
was among those who sought to estabhsh peace in 1814, after 
Napoleon’s fall. 


In his Reorganization of European Society (October, 1814) he 
assumed that peace could be assured if Europe, as the independence 
of each nauon was proclaimed, would at the same tune become a 
single polincal body. There was an attempt to reahze such unity 
through a congress of plenipotentiaries in 1815, but the result was 
only a somewhat precarious European equihbnum. Even if this 
congress had been permanent, accordmg to Saint-Simon, it would 
not have been an effeenve means of msuring the combination of 
independence and unity required for establishing universal peace 
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the new. The forces of feudahsm and the clergy, though condemned 
to pensh, struggle to continue their existence. “Metaphysiasts” and 
“legists” (that is, revolutionaries) think that they are going far 
enough when they abohsh the old organization without trying to 
replace it, and the government accepts the subordinate, negauve 
role of carrying out its pohce functions by mamtaimng order. In 
The Industrial System (1821) Saint-Sunon compares the sodal state 
of his tune with that of Roman decadence and concludes that cer- 
tam features — the end of the soaal umty created by thirteenth- 
century feudahsm, the breach of umty of belief with the rise of 
Protestantism, and the subordination of the spiritual power to tem- 
poral leaders, who took it upon themselves to form the Holy 
Alhance— have their counterparts in the period of decadence which 
preceded the formauon of Christian soaety durmg the first centuries 
AD. By analogy, he imagmes a social renovation similar to that 
brought about by Christianity, and one of which he is supposed to 
be the Messiah. 

The “new Chnstiamty” he envisions is basically identical with 
the old, for belief in a remunerauve God and a ibture hfe is not 
the permanent basis of Chnstiamty, nor is this faith bound in any 
way to certain clerical institutions. ChnsUamty is based solely 
(Schopenhauer was saying the same thing at approxunately the 
same time) on a moral precept, “Love ye one another.” This precept 
is understood unmediately and wholly, and it is not suscepnble of 
progress The perishable ade of ChnsUamty is the form an in- 
sutuuon-that is, the Church— takes, m putting this precept into 
pracuce. The Church is infalhble as long as it fulfils soaal needs, 
but whenever it no longer serves soaety and has ceased to act for 
the benefit of the poorest class, it should be replaced. Accordmg to 
Samt-Simon, the so<alled ChnsUan rehgions have lost sight of 
their mission. To begm with, rehgious instruction in the Cathohe 
rehpon gives preference to a dogma and a form of worship which 
make laymen dependent on the clergy, whereas moral ideas are 
very tbniy smvn and do not consutute a body of doctrine. The 
clergy, schooled mainly in a theology that is nothmg more than 
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hairsplitting, loses sight of the essential object of Chnstiamtv 
^ows Itself to be surpassed by scholars, artists, and industoahsts^ 
Inquisition IS contrary to the spirit of Chns- 
tianity because it condemns only offenses against dogma and wor- 
ship, as in the J«uit Society, which wages open warfare against the 
new state of affairs. In short, Samt-Simon sees Cathohasm as the 
abettor of reaction and the supporter of the forces of the past repre- 
sented by the Restoration In his view the Protestant rehgion or 
l^u^eramsm was essentiaUy a retreat that earned Chnstiamty hack 
to Its Storting pouit, back to the Chnstiamty of Jesus, which was 
not subject to any pohtical or soaal orgamzation. Its demands were 
exclusively moral, and it allowed the reign of slavery and the 
strict patriotism of the Roman citizen to subsist, just as Lutheranism 
allows rehgion to remain dependent on the pohtical power. Saint- 
Simon also charges Lutheramsm with a lack of artistic feehng— that 
IS, of a means of umting men. 


He claims that “new Christiamty” ivill reorganize soaety solely 
by the new force given to the evangehcal precept. The imtiative 
will not com^ however, from those whom it benefits— the poor 
At the outset the diffusion of Chnstiamty was due less to a popular 
movement than to a “Roman” hke St. Paul or a patncian hke 
Polyeucte. By the same token, Samt-Simon beheves that “phi- 
lanthropists,” by their teachmg and preaching, will show the princes 
that their true interests conform to those of the savants and in- 


dustnahsts and run counter to those of the nobihty and clergy 
He is too much an anstocrat to behevc that the people for whom 
he labors can do anything to bring about their own regeneranon 
The Revolution of 17^ itself issued less from a popular movement 
than firom the efforts of metaphysicists and legists. In the new 
restoration, everything is supposed to be under the direction of 
the king and of “philanthropists,” who represent the savants and 
industrialists. The goal is not so much to change the form of the 
state as to substitute men of science for the clergy, mdustnal chiefs 
and bankers for the nobihty. That there may be a conflict betiveen 
these new powers and the interests of the poor does not cross his 
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mind, and to him there is no social question, strictly speaking. 
Addresses to the king, a draft proclamation, a letter to the keeper 
of the seals, letters to bankers — these are his means of action; a 
national catechism, drawn up by the Institute of France, to teach 
the people the basics of the new orgamzation, a budget voted by 
the mdustnahsts, aboliaon of titles of nobihty, rcorgamzation of 
the national guard, with soldiers electing their officers, dissolution of 
the Parlement, proclamation of a dictatorship to impose his re- 
forms — ^these are his proposals. If he rejects government by popular 
consent, he retains from Rousseau the idea of the necessity of a 
single legislator: “The conception of the new system must be umtary, 
that IS, ffishioned by a single head; an assembly cannot produce a 
system.” But pohucs to him is only a means, and the most viable 
part of his ideas is revealed in this aphorism. “Civil power is the 
sole basis of pohtical power.” The civil power, accordmg to his 
famous plan, is actually in the hands of three thousand savants, 
arUsts, and mdustnahsts, whose disappearance would supposedly 
mean the end of French society, whereas it would hardly be af- 
fected by the sudden death of the thirty thousand persons who 
govern and administer the nauon, and who constitute the anomaly 
of a polmcal power independent of the civil power. Is not Saint- 
Simonian justice— expressed in the two aphorisms, “To each accord- 
ing to his capacities” and "To each capaaty according to its works” 

the basis for an ideal avil code to take the place of pohucs and to 
substitute the principle of distributive justice for the revolutionary 
pnnciple of equably ? 

n SaintSimomamsm 

The history of Samt-Simoniamsm is closely hnked to the pohtical 
and soaal history of France from 1825 to 1851. Preaching and 
propaganda, journahstic campaigns, famous trials— everythmg cul- 
minated in the creation of a state of mind which fitted in with 
several general tendencies of the penod and exerted considerable 
influence on practical affairs 
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The first years (1825-32) saw the great doctrinal productions of 
Saint-Simonianism: articles in Le "ProdvcteuT, written by Auguste 
Comte^ Olinde Rodrigues. Bazard, and Enfantin; lectures for a 
course given at the home of Enfantm begmnmg on December 17, 
182S5 then on the Rue Tavanne, and published under the tide 
Erpostlion of the Doctrine, after they had been edited by Hippolyte 
Carnot; and articles pubhshed in UOrgamsaieitr. A new period 
began on December 31, 1S29, the da}' when Saint-Simonianism took 
the form of a hierarchy, with Bazard and Enfantin as the “supreme 
fathers.' and adepts who called each other brodiers; then and after 
the Reiolution of 1830. the mosement attracted many adherents, 
particularly among former students of the Ecole Polytechnique. 
Barthflemy Enfantin aroused such enthusiasm that officers hke 
Brimeau, engineers like Jean Reynaud, and mdustnalists like Four- 
nel, manager of the foundries of liC Creusot; gave up their positions 
in order to follow him. ie Globe, a liberal newspaper, went over 
to the side of the Saint-Simonians in November, 1830. The doctrine 
was preached in four centers in Paris, in six churches in the rest 
of France, and in other churches fiiundcd in Brussels and Li^e. 
A schism occurred in the school at the end of 1S31. That w^ the 
time when George Sand was writmg Indtana, and Romanriasm, 
then in full sway, was calling attention to the oppression of women 
in sodet}. This was a problem Enfantin resolved in a way mat 
aroused the indignation of Carnot, Bazard, and Ohnde Rodngues, 


these men left the school 

After their defection, Enfantin became the sole leader ot me 
school. He stiU had ninet}' disdples, but he stressed populw propa- 
canda and action rather than doctrine. In April, 183:^ the G 0 e 
concerned itself exclusively vrith projects of material interest e 
sanitation of Paris, the creation of a railway system linkmg 
aties, and last but not least, the introduction f ^ump^ 

Am mm AHca, begiimtas ™th Egn>t arf if. 

tad tanned atandoned Itself to ridiculons To « 

L P«.le.a*C ie and Us disapltn hton 

oHonding to tke people "n W wUth b=«s dte n.»l. of noble 
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calluses.” They devised a habit with a waistcoat which buttoned 
behind and which could be donned only with the help o£ a brother 
—a great symbol of fraternity. They had special rites for marriage, 
for adoption of children, and for funerals. Prosecuted for violating 
the law governmg public meetings, they were judged and found 
guilty in August of 1832, then acquitted on the same charge in 
April of 1833. The second judgment rccogniaed Saint-Simo ni a n ism 
as a rehgion and held that meetings of the members were beyond 
the jurisdiction of the court 

After spendmg several months at Sainte-Pelagie, Enfontin went 
back mto action: from 1833 to 1838 he was in Egyp^ where he 
intended to cut through the isthmus of Suez before constructing a 
canal across Panama. He worked with his companions to dam the 
Nile, then, in 1839, went to Algeria to spread European dvilization. 
Upon his return to France, he turned first to the king, then to the 
king’s sons, the Due d’Orleans and the Due d’Aumale, for help in 
carrying out his projects. After 1848 he called on Napoleon to set 
up a system of professional education, savmgs accounts, credit insti- 
tutions, and hdp for the aged. In his view these sodal questions 
were completely separated from revolutionary hbcralism; just as the 
Saint-Simonians were barely interested in the July Revolution of 
1830, he was but htde concerned in 1849 with freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of assembly, provided that there 
was acuon; and he looked indulgently (like Auguste Comte at the 
same time) upon the man who carried out the coup d’etat of 1815. 
“What we need,” he wrote in 1861, “is not freedom but Tnrdltopnr 
authority.” To him freedom is but a means to an end, and he ac- 
cepts even the forced labor of the fellahs, whom he saw in Egypl^ 
dunng the reign of Moh am med Ah. In 1830 he called for freedom 
of trade as well as for freedom of worship, of the press, and of as- 
sembly, but only in order to provide his own doctrine with a mpanc 
of spreadmg. For the most part, the Samt-Simonians fevored the 
intervention of the state in pubhc issues. In 1S48, for 
Laurent de I'Ardeche urged the state to repurchase every railroad 
company. 
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In this strange mixture of blustering publicity, naturalist morality, 
social doctrine, and practical undertakings, which constitute Samt- 
Simonianism, it is possible for us to discern the essennal elements of 
every doctrine of the period the tendency to organize and synthesize, 
and the urge to act. 

What IS a Samt-Simonian's definition of philosophy? "One can 
apply this designation only to a system of thought which embraces 
every mode of human activity and provides the solution of every 
social and mdividual problem Suffice it to say that there have not 
been more doctrines worthy of this designation than general states 
of humanity, and that the phenomena assoaated with a regular 
social order occur only twice in the sequence of civilization to which 
we belong— in anuquity and in the Middle Ages. The new general 
state that we are announcing for the future will form the third link 


in this chain.” ^ 

The notion of philosophy depends, then, on the distincuon be- 
tween an organic epoch and a critical epoch. According to the Saint- 
Simonians, "philosophy” ceases the very moment when, from the 
point of view commonly held m the eighteenth century, it is just 
beginning. This definition is a complete inversion of the tradiuonal 
one To the Saint-Simonians the Milesian school in Greece and the 
Renaissance and Reformation in Europe mark the beginning of the 
dcchne of philosophy, free, individual investigauon and sporadic 
approaches to isolated, mutually exclusive sciences replace the spirit- 
ual umty and collective thought which guides all “ 

single goal, as m the age of Greek polytheism or in the Middle 


Ages and feudahsm 

“What IS man’s destinauon in relauon to his fellow manr 
IS his destination in relauon to the universe? These arc ffic genera 
terms of the double problem humanity has always faced All organic 
epochs have been solutions, at least tentauve ones, of this problc 
But soon progress, accomplished with the help of ^Imio"^ 
4= P»«.vc £r.me of 4c 

lished after them-made them insufficient and called for n 


^ Doctnne de Saint-Simon, cd Bougie and Halfty, 1924 . P 
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Hons. Then cntical epochs— phases of discussion, of protestatton, of 
waiting, of transition — came to fill the gap with doubt, indifference 
toward these great problems, or selfishness, the necessary conse- 
quence of this doubt or indifference.” " 

Both the spirituahstic doctrine and the utihtanan doctnne are the 
fruits of selfishness, which Samt-Sunomans confuse with individual- 
ism. Neither the direct impulsion of consaousness nor selfish motives 
can lead the individual to a state of organization, of course, for 
organization always assumes the sacrifice of self-interest to the 
interests of the majonty. Saint-Simon’s philosophy is not one of 
these vain, arbitrary constructionsj it is the revelation awaited by 
the world. Here the Saint-Simomans rediscover De Maistre, Bal- 
lanche with his idea of paUngenesis, and all the illuminists; sup- 
porters of Romanticism, they beheve in inspirations which cannot 
be verified by saence, are hosule to classical mspiration, and see 
salvation only in rehgion, in the predominance of sentiment over 
reason. 


Thus Samt-Sunomanism is a hierarchical soaal organization, 
which requires its members to practice the sacrifice of a monk and 
the obedience of a soldier. Such practices can be taught only by a 
reformed system of education, which establishes the necessary inner 
dispositions in each member. There are two forms of education, 
both narrow and inadequate- classical education, which seeks to 
develop human quahnes m general; and technical education, which 
IS limited to vocational traimng. As understood by a Saint-Simoman, 
education is social, for it adapts the child to the form of the society 
in which he is to hve. To be sure, such a system of education 
eiusts only in an orgamc age the civic system of antiquity and the 
religious system of the Middle Ages The sign of a critical age hke 

oms IS preasely that of restncting ourselves to the first two kinds of 
education* 


The Sant-Sunoman ideal is to substitute association and rivalry 
for the exploitation of man by man Education can reveal the capaa- 
bes of a child, and once his capaaUes are manifested, he will find 

’ Ibid , p 195 
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he wiJl work for 

hunself. Thus each occupation truly becomes a public function in a 
system that assumes a kind of providential balance between the 
ua ural capaciucs of men and the needs of society Unlike Fourier 
the Samt-Simonians did not believe strongly in the spontaneity of 
such a correspondence, which probably explains why they assinn 
the state a disaphnary role in the management of labor and even 

the compulsion to labor, just as Mohammed Ali forced his fellahs 
to work 


But the disciplinary role of the state is based on the principle 
that property does not retain the absolute character which confers 
on Its possessors a right not to participate in social labor. Sull, tlic 
Saint-Simonians are not commumsts, as they have often been ac- 
cused of being, and we have already noted that they are not Utopians, 
for they search for effective measures here and now rather than an 
image of the future Seeking to make property a social funcuon 
rather than a mark of selfishness, they attack the laws of inheritance 
and propose on one hand that the state be the principal heir in 
every collateral succession and, on the other, that each individual 
be allowed to adopt an heir if his own children are incapable of 
managing the estate Furthermore, the state should establish banks 
to provide credit and supply the tools of labor to all those capable 
of using them. 

Labor is the human utiiization of natural forces The faith that 
the Saint-Simonians manifest in labor and industry implies optimism 
— belief in the goodness of nature, which man uses for his own 
purposes This optimism is the heart of the Saint-Simonian religion, 
which does not sacrifice the flesh to the spirit, like Christian mysti- 
cism, or the spirit to the flesh, hke paganism Every reality is divine; 


God IS the ali in all 
All IS in him, all is through him. 
None of us is outside him 
But none of us is God 
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This canticle, which caused the Saint-Simo n ians to be accused o£ 
pantheism (notwithstanding the reservation expressed m the last 
verse), is an expression of the optunism that caused Enfantm to 
rehabihtate, along with work, no longer a curse to man, the asso- 
ciation of the sexes, which was supposed to eliminate the subju- 
gation of women This purely affirmative religion, without negations 
or ascetic practices, reflects the firm conviction that a perfect soaal 
organizauon would do no violence to natural human instmcts. 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE: 
AUGUSTE COMTE 


AtiGusTE COMTE, bom ud MontpcUicr in 1798, studied 
at the £cole Polytechnique in 1814 and 1815, during the Hundred 
Days. He served as Saint-Simon’s secretary from 1817 until a breach 
between the two men occurred in 1824. Durmg this period he 
outhned a system of positive pohty, and published General Sepa- 
ration between Opinions and Desires (1819), Summary Evaluation 
of the Recent Past tn Its Entirety (1820), and A Plan for the Scien- 
tific Worlds Necessary to Reorganize Soaety (1822). In 1826 he 
began to dehver a series of lectures on positive philosophy to an 
audience of saentists including the physiologist BlainviUe and the 
mathematiaan Poinsot. His course was mterrupted by a severe nerv- 
ous breakdown, followed by a lengthy period of mdanchohe de- 
pression. He resumed his teaching m 1829 and published the first 
volume of his Course in Positive Philosophy in July of 1830; the 
other volumes appeared in 1835, 1838, 1839, and 1842. Supplementing 
this work were his Discourse on the Positive Spirit (1844) and 
Discourse on the Positivist Otalooh^ (1848) Living on his meager 
earnings as a tutor at the £cole Polytechmqu^ he was unable to 
find support for his nonunauon as professor there or at the Collie 
de France, where he tned in vain, in 1833, to persuade Guizot to 
found a chair for teaching the history of the saences. The preface 
to the sixth volume of the Course contains an account of all his 
disappomtments, which he attnbutes to the narrow specialization of 
279 
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scholars. Thereafter Comte hved mainly from the voluntary contri- 
butions of the friends of positivism It was in 1844 that he met 
Clotilde de Vaux, who died m Apnl of 1846, and it was at the same 
tune that he began to dream of a rchgion of humamty He pro- 
claimed himself the first high pnest of the new rehgion, inspued 
by Clotilde, whose memory presided over many of its ntes The 
mam wntmgs of this penod are his System of PostUve Polity (1851- 
54), Posttivtst Catechism (1852), and Subjective Synthesis or Uni- 
versal System of Conceptions Characteristic of the 'Normal State 
of Humanity (1856). His death in 1857 cut short his projected 
series of works on ethics, on a system of posiuve industry, and on 
first philosophy, which was to be completed in 1867. 


I Comte’s Point of Departure 

What IS the pnncipal motive underlymg Comte’s thought? Does 
he seek to reform the saences or, hkc Descartes, to bring about an 
intellectual reform? Certamly not He aims to reorgamze society 
and, in order to do so, to brmg about an inteDectual reform He 
accuses the Fouriensts and Samt-Simomans of trymg to remake 
society through direct practical action, and he clauns that Aeir ap- 
proach IS wrong. The intellect must first be given new habits, con- 
formmg to the state of advancement of human knowledge n a 
broad sense, the notion of makmg pohucal progress 
the general advancement of knowledge is coi^on to muc 0 ^ 
htical pblosophy. Here we need only recaU the name of Plato ^ 
all the philosophers of the eighteenth century. Still, this 
has been mterpreted m two distinct ways when we spe^ o p g 
ress m knowledge, we may be thinking of 
general or the method of saence, or we may be thinlung ctf ^ 

public umtes both pomts of view, since it d^ whereas a 

lad smaoro .nd the general meiod of ^ ^ 

science as a separate enuty, and his ErAi« explicitly 
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scienufic life to be isolated from the social bond. This antithesis 
dominates the whole history of pohdcal philosophy: thinkers like 
Hobbes tend to subordinate pohtics to a scientific philosophy; but 
others, such as Montesquieu, adopt Aristotle’s approach The two 
currents are clearly seen, in the eighteenth century, in the Encyclo- 
pedia-. the happiness of society is assodated sometimes with the 
general development of reason, illuminated by the sciences, and 
somenmes with the sciences that bear directly on social facts — 
pohdcal economy, for example. Auguste Comte can be said to unite 
these two currents, for he believes that the scientific spirit is power- 
less to orgamze soaety by itself but must call on a science of social 
facts for support. He cnticizes his contemporaries severely and 
claims that they can emerge from the state of dispersive speaah- 
zadon for which they are to blame only if such a science is founded. 
Nor does he beheve that sociology can be founded in any way 
except by extending the saendfic method to the study of soaal 
phenomena. This can be accomphshed only after the encyclopedic 
scale of the saences has been surveyed. Comte strongly opposes 
pohdcal economy and all other doctrines which claim to deal with 
social facts without any pnor preparation; such sciences, hke all 
“moral philosophy” traceable to Descartes, make the mistake of 
studying the most compheated facts without basing their study 
on the study of the simplest facts {Course, 4th edition, VI, 253). 
These disdphnes fall into the hands of men of letters who are “in- 
complete philosophers” and degrade philosophy by reduemg it to a 
speciality. The fudhty (and even harmfulness) of the scientific 
spirit without soaal science, the impossibihty of social science with- 
out the complete hierarchy of the saences— these arc Comte’s two 
constant themes 

But to these two themes he adds a third, completely independent 
of the first two: the antithesis between aiucal or revolutionary 
epochs and organic or stable epochs The theme derives from the 
audrevoludonary philosophies of De Maistre and De Bonald, and 
from Saint-Simomanism. According to these philosophies, revo- 
lution and anarchy are one, for they involve an attempt to destroy 
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legiumatc powers— the temporal power and the spiritual power 
This destruction extends e^en to the famil) and propcrt\, and die 
task of the regimes that came after the French Re\olution w.u to 
restore the powers destroyed by the ensis The substratum of this 
antithesis is in turn the antithesis between two theories of miure 


and society one which reduces society to a throng of indmduils 
bound together by a contract resulting from their own initiitnc. 
another which assumes the existence of social realities transcending 
individuals. 

This anUthesis is clearly related to the historicil circumstances of 
the period, hut Comte combines it with a third theme, borrowed 
from eighteenth<entury philosophy— the theory of progress Con'c 
quently his evaluation of history is stnkingly different Among the 
reactionaries, the antithesis had the practical consequence of bring- 
ing about the restoraUon of lost powers, and this fact became the 
dnving force of French pohucs during the time of Napoleon and, 
to an even greater degree, w'lth the Holy Alliance According to 
Comte, on the contrary, the past must not return; the resolution 
w’as a necessary ensis In an organic epoch, two elements which 
Dc Bonald confused should be kept distinct Dc Bonald nghtls 
conceded that there is no soaal power without a belief to support 
It, no temporal or spiritual power without belief in disinc right, 
but It svas wrong for him to assume that theological hchc is 
only belief on svhich society can be founded If this were true, ms 
form of rcorgamzauon would be hopeless By abolishing ihco ogic.i 
beliefs, cightcenth<cntury philosophy and the resolution ss nc i u 
sued from it accomplished a legitimate and ncccssars open'u n 
Theological beliefs are grounded on an illusion winch ssas ns 
sipated by progress in the positisc sciences It fo nsss ‘ j 

fiLl goa IS the same as De Donald's to restore 
power »nd .he epm.oel po«e, Bu. .here powe„ 'h e ia J 
grounded on beliefs which ere es etaoui '..‘..i-'e 

faiois a social sinieiure loughl, idenueal lo f' “L 
lurc of the West since the Middle Ages, with the P 
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the temporal and the spiritual—^vith the family, and with property; 
but to insure its sohdity and legitimacy, he insists that behefs have 
all the positivity reqmred by the scicnufic spirit. We shall see that 
Comte makes few changes m the structure of society. To him this 
structure is an immovable entity and, consequently, incapable of 
progress. That is why he calls his study static; progress is entirely 
m the behefs which constitute its basis, they pass from the theo- 
logical state, now obsolete, to the positive state. 

From this point of view the third theme tends to reumte with 
the first two themes, for Comte assumes that soaal science, grafted 
on all the other sciences, has the mission of providing the fabnc 
of behefs indispensable to soaal organization. At the same time 
we see the reason for linkmg the first two themes, frequently 
separated before Comte- without soaology the scientific spmt would 
be purely cntical and negauve, and without the support of the 
other sciences the study of soaal facts would consist of arbitrary 
affirmauons. Thus the union of the two themes makes possible the 
solution of the problem of soaal reorgamzation, which the tra- 
diuonahst schools tried m vam to solve. Comte also tak>.s a dif- 
ferent point of view when he bases soaal progress on progress in 
the sciences; for in the aghteenth century this expression meant 
promoung the happmess of the greatest number by diffusmg knowl- 
edge, and with Comte it means using the sociological content of 
the sciences to strengthen social instituttons. In the first instance, 
progress means givmg man more power over nature; in the 
second. It means a change givmg him more security with respect to 
social insutuuons. 

Hence Comte’s judgments concermng histoncal events smee the 
French Revolution. The problem constantly confronting govern- 
ments, in tbs period when theological behefs had fallen and 
^sitivist behefs had not yet arisen, was to maintain social unity 
by means of a doctrine contrary to any form of unity The only 
practical solution of the problem was a dictatorship based on naWfi 
authority, and the assembly which had the best understanding of 
these conditions was the Convention. Danton, in particular, had 
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which IS truly aud uniquely French” This “empmcal dictatorship,” 
lacking any doctrine and existing solely to combat anarchy, has 
its natural ally in the "organic doctnne” of positivism. Comte ends 
his career by making an appeal to the conservatives, tellmg them 
that positivism is the only means of disciphning the revolutionaries. 
Nor IS there a contradicuon between this last attitude and the ad- 
vances he had made to the prolctanat during the Revolution of 
1848. He thought for a moment that he could convert the prole- 
tanat, who had then assumed the dictatorship, to his doctrine. The 
hberal or constitutional trends, which he criticizes at every turn, 
seem to him to have been abohshed forever m 1S52. ‘Tf the present 
dictatorship miscarries through retrogression,” he predicts in a letter 
to Celestin de Bhgn^es, "another will arise; but the reign of as- 
sembhes is irrevocably ended, except for possible bnef interludes, 
which will make dictatorial needs even more obvious.” 

Comte’s pohtical theory is clear: soaal umty at any pnee through 
unity of doemne when it exists, and •when it does not exists through 
a temporary dictatorship; but the posiuvist doctnne definitively m- 
sures the unity that the theological doctrine failed to establish. 

n hitellectual Reform and the Positive Sciences 

Intellectual reform is primary m Comte’s thinking, yet its defi- 
muon is elusive. As their history shows, the positive saences, which 
are the substanuve basis of mtellcctual doctnnes, are subject to im- 
manent condiuons of development and the search for truth is their 
sole aim. This pattern of development, freed from all subjugation 
to an extonal goal, made possible the mathematics of Archimedes, 
the physics of Galileo and Newton, and the chemistry of Lavoisier. 
Subsequently this knowledge can be apphed to material or social 
Me, and in the rmnd of the scholar these appheauons can even be 
me drmng force behind research, without m any way altermg his 
freedom. Furthermore, according to Comte, the positive saences 
are a means to sodal reform; direcdy or mdirectly, they are all 
designed to acbeve this end; and if this end does not prevent 
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dcterminauon of laws for the futile search for causes; the aim of 
this subsutuuon was to find a law to unify phenomena which 
<ppm<-d to be difierent, thus the corollary of the Newtonian move- 
ment was an attempt to discover the umty of law. Auguste Comte’s 
legahsm, on the other hand, is characterized by its inclusion of a 
mulupliaty of essences and, with it, a muluphcity of laws; conse- 
quendy the theme of a hierarchy of essences contradicts or at least 
radically modifies the basic idea of legahsm. Here we detect the 
same influence that manifests itself m the philosophy of nature. 
After Newton, new saences came into being, concerned with forces 
irreduable to gravitation, electnaty, magnetism, chemistry, not to 
mention biology. Saentists no longer claim to know the essence of 
these forces any more than they claim to know the essence of 
gravitadon; they simply look for the laws governing their actions 
—the law of the distribution of the positive and negative factors in 
magneusm and electnaty, the law of definite proportions in chemis- 
try, etc. From the diversity of laws they infer the diversity of the 
forces whose activities they calculate. Thus they remain faithful to 
the spint of the Newtomans’ legahsm, and what seems to be an 
Anstotehan hierarchy of essences is in truth only an empincal hier- 
archy of laws, arranged in a graduated series from the lowest to 
the highest. 

With his conception of saence as the search for laws, Comte was 
continuing a tradiuon which had not been altered by the discovery 
of new saences. In his writings it nevertheless assumes a disuncuve 
character, hnking it with certain scientific currents of his time. 
Comte was struck by Fourier’s mathemaucal theory of heat.^ 
Founer discovered and expressed the mathematical laws of the 
propagauon of heat without formulating any hypothesis, mecham- 
cal or otherwise; concerning the nature of heat {Analytical Theory 
of Heat, 1822), whereas physical mathemaUcs— as understood by 
Laplace, for example— is always linked with mechanical hypotheses 
concerning molecules. To Comte, following the path of Fourier, 

^Bachelard, tiude stir I'diiohmon d'stn probleme de physique (Pans, 1927) 
chap % , pp 55 ® > ** Auguste Comic ct Founer ” 
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the mechanical hypothesis, which he calls semimetaphysical, is no 
more justifiable in the saences than any Anstotelian hypothesis 
whatsoever concermng qualitative essences. In the same spirit, 
Cuvier was investigating the structural laws of living beings with- 
out using any hypothesis concerning nature and hfe, and Chevreui, 
in organic chemistry, was engaged primarily in classificaUon. Here 
we see clearly the general tendencies represented by Comte, who 
wntes “Today all good mmds realize that our real studies are 
strictly hmited to analyzing phenomena in order to discover their 
positive laws” (Course, III). 

On the other hand, this conception of science is linked with 
Comte’s atutude toward intellectual reform Here the object is to 


substitute purely objective conceptions of the productive realiUcs 
of phenomena for the subjective conceptions which prevailed dur- 
ing the theological age and the metaphysical ages “The human 
bram” must be “transformed into an exact mirror of the external 
order” (System of Postiwe Polity, II). This statement must be 
interpreted in the broad context of the sciences, including both 
sociology and astronomy To Comte, the word "order refers to the 
fixity of the structure of reality, human intelligence discovers no 
prinaple of order within itself, and he never tires of calling at- 
tention to Its weakness (Course, VI, 278), its organizaUon 

is supposed constantly to reflect an external order, whether fictive 
as in the theological state or real as in the positive state Explicit y 
and repeatedly, he refutes the theory of Cousinian spirituabsm, 
which clauns to arrive at the principles of intelligence by intro- 
spection and self-reflection. His criticism is directed less toward 
psychology as the saence of the phenomena of consaousness than 
toward a theory of knowledge based on psychological observation; 
intelhgence can discover its own principles only by taking the ex- 
ternal world as its model, not by self-examinauon This conception 
of intelhgence is an integral part of bis legalistic conception 0 sci- 
ence, for Its claim can be justified only if the order it reflects is no 
imaginary, and this order is imaginary if it is not verified < 
leasfver^ble by experience. He condemns outright any hypothesis 
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wbch IS not directly verifiable, even though it may square with all 
the facts~as the hypotheses o£ luminous ether and electrical fluids 
did at the time o£ Comte— and admits only one type o£ hypothesis; 
the antiapation of a law. The only remedy for the congemtal weak- 
ness of intelhgence is faithfulness to reahty, which is itself possible 
only if the saences are restricted to defining laws. 

Comte does not pretend to define the essences that separate the 
objects of the different sciences. He offers no defimbon of life, 
quanuty, or soaety. He retains only the logical characteristics of 
distinct essences— those which today are called “extension” and 
“comprehension," and which he calls "gcnerahty" and “complexity.” 


Essences, according to him, are arranged according to thdr de- 
creasing generality and mcreasing complexity. This new formulation 
of an old idea means that their comprehensibihty increases as their 
extension decreases, and it allows him to classify rcahties while dis- 
regarding their profound nature. Hence the six basic sciences, each 
dominanng the arts or tcchmques to which it gives birth: mathe- 
matics studies quanuty, the simplest and most mdeterminate of all 
reahues; astronomy adds force to quanuty and studies masses en- 
dowed vnth forces of attraction; physics adds quahty to force and 
studies such quahtauvely different forces as heat and hght; chemis- 
try rises to quahtauvely disunct objects; biology investigates life, 
which adds organization to raw matter; finally, soaology studies 
soaety, which connects all hving bemgs by a bond mdependent of 
their organisms. This hierarchy of the six basic saences also indi- 
cates the necessary historical order m which they onginated, since 
the mind could have passed on to the most compheated object 
only after reachmg the simplest. MathemaUcs and astronomy had 
existed since anuquity, but physics originated m the seventeenth 
century, chemistry began with Lavoisier, biology with Bichat, and 
Comte considers himself to be the creator of sociology. This histori- 
cal and logical order is at the same Ume the pedagogical order: 
mathematics constitutes the necessary introduction, and soaoloev 
the consummation of education. 

The Course m Postuve Philosophy, which takes up each of the 
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SIX basic sciences in succession, ,s not a treause on method, for 
method can be studied with true, fertile effiaency only m its most 
extended and perfect apphcations” (III, 68), general logic, isolated 
from any definite system, should be replaced by mathemancs (III, 
290). Nor IS the Course a sunple summary of the actual state of 
the sciences, for in the name of positivism, Comte passes judgment 
on the scientists of his time and shows them the path to take It 
IS an attempt to coordinate scientific work by studying methodically 
the mutual relations between the sciences, which are already using 
each other’s procedures spontaneously (III, 69)- the essenual pro- 
cedure of physics IS observation, that of chemistry is experimen- 
tation, and that of biology is comparison; yet chemistry, for ex- 
nmple, uses the biological method of classificanon ”On seeing these 
great spontaneous harmonies and sensing these vast mutual appli- 
cations among sciences commonly treated as isolated and inde- 
pendent, scientists in different fields will doubdess come to under- 
stand the reahty and uulity of the basic concepnon of this work 
the ranonal and nevertheless special culnvanon of the different 
branches of natural philosophy under the prior impulsion and pre- 
ponderant direction of a general system of posinve philosophy, the 
common basis and uniform link between all truly saentific works " 
Each science will then be understood in terms of its role in the 
system. “To imderstand clearly the true general character of any 
saence whatsoever, one must first assume that it is perfect, then 
take into consideration the basic difficulties which always interfere 
to some extent with the actual achievement of this ideal perfection” 

(11,276). 

Let us pursue, according to this method, Comte’s own conception 
of the first five basic sciences. 


To begin with, mathematics developed historically by going from 
the concrete to the abstract. Descartes reduced geometry to numbers, 
his successors did the same thing m mechanics, and Fourier had 
just reduced thermology to numbers, thus natural phenomena of 
increasing complexity are represented by functions But to Comte 
the abstract is always independent of the concrete The most ab- 
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stract part o£ mathematics, analysis, deals with the study o£ func- 
tions themselves, independently o£ their concrete signification. The 
history of analysis m modern times shows that it tends toward 
umty and perfect logical preasion. This tendency is most apparent 
in the history of transcendent analysis, created by Leibniz and 
Newton. For a long time it appeared an ahen import^ all too 
imperfect as a lo^cal tool. For example, the method of Leibniz 
consists in eliminating from the results the i nfini tely small aux- 
ilianes used in his calculations. But by what nght is this elimination 
accomplished? Leibniz himself compared his infini tely small quanti- 
ues to grams of sand, and this makes his method a calculus of ap- 
proximation unless one can demonstrate, as Carnot did, that the 
errors comnutted offset each other. Transcendent analysis reached 
its perfection the day Joseph Loms Lagrange used derivative func- 
tions to reduce it to ordinary analysis. In a general way, the practice 
of substituting related functions for magmtudes — ^loganth^c, ex- 
ponential, and arcular functions (Euler and Bernoulh)— promotes 
the umty of mathematics, and progress here is made possible by 
the invenUon of new expedients of this kmd. By contrast, Comte 
does not believe in an indefinite extension of mathematics; and he 
draws support from Lagrange in trying to prove the fanciful 
nature of a general solution of all indeterminate equations. 

Geometry is the first of the natural saences. Any attempt at 
analyucal demonstration of some of the propositions contained in 
geometry is futile. Descartes mdicated the goal this science should 
move toward: the reducuon of a situation to magninide, using the 
expedient of coordmates, in order to express forms analytically. 
Ideally, for Descartes, every possible form would be expressed, so 
that ^e real forms presented by nature could never catch us by 
surpnse. Thus Kepler’s discovery would have been impossible with- 
out the Greek geometers’ works on the ellipse; but by virtue of a 
happy coincidence and the faa that the planetary orbit is clhpucal 
this discovery was accomphshed. Analyucal geometry, if n achieved 
Its goal, would not have to wait for such comcidences; in facq it 
IS brought closer to its goal by the mvesugations of geometers who 
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have used Monge’s classsification of surface families to extend 
Descartes’ method to curved surfeccs or S-shaped curves (Clairaut) 
and to discontinuous hues or surfaces (Fourier). 

To try to demonstrate basic propositions in mechanics— propo- 
sitions which depend solely on observation, such as the law of the 
composition of forces — ^is a great mistake. Lagrange showed the 
inadequacy of the demonstrations attempted by Bernoulli, D’Alem- 
bert^ and Laplace- The irreduable element in analysis, already 
present m geometry, increases in mechamcs The three great pnnci- 
plcs — equahty of action and reaction, inertia, independence of mosc- 
ments — are derived from observation On the other hand, by means 
of these pnnaples many properties of movement which have first 
been observed directly can be transformed into demonstrated theo- 
rems. One of many examples is the conservauon of energy, which 
Comte refuses to acknowledge as a primary law of nature Curi- 
ously, he thinks that the prmciple which today manifests most 
clearly the necessity of a direct recourse to experience— Carnot’s 
principle — ^simply expresses losses of energy due to friction in the 
transformauon of heat mto motion 


Positive astronomy, based on the Newtonian law of gravitation, 
which reduces to unity Kepler’s three laws concerning the orbits 
of the planets, is assumed by Comte to be the model of positivity, 
provided that it remains inside its domain, which is the solar system 
Nothing tells us that gravitation, known by observauon of e 
planets, extends beyond the solar system. Thanks to posiuvc as- 
tronomy, the nouon of the world, hmited to the solar system, is 
positive; but the noUon of the universe is not. CclcsUal dynamics 
tends to demonstrate the permanence and independence of our sy^ 
tem; its permanence, since all perturbations, occurring perio ica 
and over very long periods, tend to restore the ° 

the system; its independence, since its distance from other s^r 
makes perturbations originating m other worlds 
posing Descartes’ metaphysical cosmogony, which issues * 

Mmcna, is Lapte's cosmogony, which begins with the assn p 
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that the sun has a uniform rotary motion and does not go back 
beyond the state immediately preceding our own. It is obvious 
that astronomy, to be positive, must have bounds of time and space. 
Neither stellar astronomy nor astrophysics can come within these 
bounds. 

Physics, on the other hand, is typical of a sacnce whose positivity 
IS still mcomplete. One of the rules given by Comte for detecting 
posiuvity is as follows; when a physical investigation cannot be 
reduced to analytical conditions except by means of a hypothesis 
concernmg the structure of matter, we are still stranded in meta- 
physics. From this point of view the divisions of physics can be ar- 
ranged in the following order, in which the role of structural 
considerations m estabhshmg the equations of phenomena — ^and 
consequendy the absence of positivity— becomes increasingly im- 
portant. barology, thermology, acoustics, optics, electrology. For 
example, there is a perfect contrast between the use of analysis in 
thermology by Fourier, who identified a numerical law concerning 
the propagation of heat in the immediate knowledge of the phe- 
nomenon, and Its use in acoustics or optics, where the phenomenon 
IS first reduced to a geometric or mechamcal phenomenon. 

Positivity may also be recogmzed by the followmg two character- 
istics our abihty to predict phenomena and our influence over them 
But across the hierarchy of the positive saenccs, one of r hes e two 
charactenstics mcreases when the other decreases. For mst-anr..^ m 
astronomy our predictions arc perfect and our influence is nil; in 
biology our predictions are uncertain or imprecise, but our means of 
influencing the outcome increase significandy. On this pomt, physics 
occupies an intermediate position. 

Another mark of positivity is the relauve character of laws. Ac- 
cording to Comte, there are no truly umvcrsal laws because extrapo- 
lation beyond the limits of observauon is never allowed. As we 
have ]ust noted, gravitational attraction cannot be extended beyond 
me solar system. But Comte goes further. It was at this time that 
Regnault, the physicist, again took up the experiments on which 
Mariotte’s law was based, and showed that the law was no longer 
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tell US that a compound will be produced. Furthermore Comte 
accepts the criridsms o£ Berthollet. who saw this law as the es- 
cepuon and not the rule; soludons and alloys involve difiterent 
proporuons and are related to chemical facts, and so^alled organic 
compounds lack definite proportions. Comte’s full sympathy goes to 
das^catory and qualitative chemistry, which is the positive part 
of chemistry: Berthollet’s discovery of ammonia, which made pos- 
sible the generalization of the notion of add, Berzehus electro- 
chemical investigations, and Wohler’ s synthesis of urea. 

The Comtian conception of positive biology is based mainly on 
Blamville’s Course in Physiology (1821^32). The biological problem 
is to discover a function when an organ is known or an organ when 
a function is known. The study of organs is statics or anatomy; 
the study of functions, dynamics or physiology; and biology is the 
fusion of statics and dynamics. Life itself is defined as a double 
movement of composition and decomposition, or. better, of ab- 
sorption and exhalation. Comte considers the method of experimen- 
tation impossible in biology, where one organ cannot be studied 
in isolation because of its consensus with the others; but pathology, 
which studies alterations of organs and function^ is a kind of 
spontaneous experimentation sinc^ as Broussais expressed i^ the 
pathological does not differ from the physiological. Comte criticizes 
quanutative investigations in biology; vital phenomena, because of 
thar complication, arc not calculable, and numerical diemistry is 
inapphcable to substances which constantly vary in their molecular 
composition. The sole research tool is comparison— the compara- 
tive study of organs throughout the whole range of the animal 
kmgdom, beginning at the top with man- Positive anatomy b^an 
with the comparative anatomy of Daubenton and Cuvier. Here 
again, comparison of one organ with another (for example; the 
analogy, discovered by Bichan between the cutaneous system and 
the mucous system) is the principal procedure. 

Biomsy or classification plays a primary role, not as an end but 
as a methodical means, provided only that it is accomplished with 
companson m view— that is, the position of an organism in a classi- 
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fication should reveal its nature Consequently classification is not 
a mnemonical device but a natural method, which acquaints us 
with the “true organic hierarchy” — a linear senes in which, starting 
from the lower organisms, we see a gradual increase in the diversity 
of organs and tlic activity and number of functions Comte sup- 
ports Cuvier against Lamarck- the theory of descent would deprive 
biology of every methodical means, for “the prease reahzauon of 
tlic series with definable species is possible only if species are fixed”; 
between an organism and its environment there is a stable equi- 
librium, and organisms that fail to adapt, disappear, the principle 
of conditions necessary for existence supplants the old principle of 
finality, yet Lamarck denied this equilibrium at the expense of 


environment. 

The same stress on posiuvity that leads him to criticize experi- 
mentauon, calculation, and the theory of descent, persuades him, 
in staucs or anatomy, to limit invesogations to ussues and organs, 
almost excluding microscopic investigations, which give rise to the 
notion “of a chimerical assemblage of a kind of organic monads 
tliat are supposed to be the true primary elements of all living 
bodies ” Beyond tissue there is nothing, for there is no longer any 
organization. This view contradicts the cellular theory, which was 
to revitalize biology, to Comte such a theory is mdisunguishable 
from metaphysical theories which see life diffused everywhere and 


confuse vitality with spontaneity 
In dynamics or biology, Comte, like Bichat, makes a distinction 
between the study of organic life and the study of animal life; but 
contrary to Bichat and in agreement with BlainviUe, he assigns the 
two properues of animal hfe, irritability and sensibility, to muscular 
ussue and nervous tissue, exclusively and in that order, an e 
insists that every disonct property must have a 
seat That no function lacks an organ is the principle which muse 
him enthusiastically to accept Gall’s phrenology, for it 
intellectual and moral funcUons a precise organic seat o 

. duunc, rcg.on of Ao cerebral cor«», 

true spint of poaBYrrm He eveu conrrdere th.e brologrcel neameu 
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of the intellectual faculues to be the greatest service biology has 
rendered to universal posmvism. Limited to consciousness, psy- 
chology had to be the study of a function without an organ — 
something that contradicts sound philosophical sense; ideology, by 
giving primacy to intclhgence and selfish motives while subordinat- 
ing feehngs and instinct to them, culminated m Helvetius’ doctrine 
of self-interest and the quahty of intellects. Gall begins with the 
mnaUsm of the basic dispositions of each mdividual and the plu- 
rahty of irreduable faculties; in this way he provides an escape 
from behef in an arbitrary, indefimte modification of reahty by 
education, as education was mterpreted by Helveuus. The umty of 
the self, which nught be used as an argument against the dispersion 
of juxtaposed faculties, is simply a reflection of the theological theory 
of the umty of the soul. Besides, Comte rejects Gall’s whimsical 
locahzauons, he even deems it necessary to eliminate provisionally 
any anatomical investigation of the physiological analysis of the 
faculues, and he sees a means of analysis in monographs on emin ent 
saentists and artists and in studies of mental pathology. Conse- 
quently, if he IS remote from Cousm and Condillac, he remains, in 
spite of his phrenology, very close to psychology, in the modern 
sense of the word. 

All m all, Comte’s conception of physiology, based on the sunple 
principle of assigning disUnct functions to distinct organs m a 
fixed, invariable order, clearly reflects the spint which later asserted 
itself in his soaology. Here, movmg from mathematics to biology, 
we see the scientific ideal shift gradually; perfection in science de- 
pends less on the precision of our determinations than on the har- 
mony of our conceptions, and from this angle physicochemistry, 
condemned to proceed from parts to the whole, is inferior to bio- 
soaology, which goes from the whole to parts. Now the positive 
saences as a whole, beginmng with soaology, form a system whose 
unity depends on sociology, they study the physical environment of 
society (astronomy, physics, and chemistry), then the soaal agent 
(biology), and finally society itself. The rationahty of 
with Its disastrous indifference to moral issues, has proved impotent’ 
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Sociology IS the most rational of all the saences, for it establishes 
the superiority of the systematic view over the particular 

III Sociology 

Comte’s sociology (the term is introduced m the Course, VI, 185) ' 
in Its final form exhibits the following traits, the social structure 
exists independently and has permanent characteristics or organs, : 
which persist in the midst of progress, social statics determines 
these organs and is completely independent of social dynamics, 
which embraces the laws of progress. It is futile, therefore, for us 
to go back to the beginning of societies or to try to construct and 
reconstruct them on a rational plan, as the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century did. To them there was no soaal philosophy 
except dynamics, which boasts of explainmg the very origin of 
soaeties; to Comte, however, dynamics is subordinated to statics 
Progress springs from order and can only improve the permanent 
elements of any society religion, property, family, language, and 
the relation between the spiritual power and the temporal power 
The subordination of dynanucs to statics brings to an end the 
critical and revolutionary period dunng which, inversely, the reason 
for the structure of soaety was sought in the genesis and progress 
of society. One circumstance may prevent us from grasping the 
meamng and import of this transformation Comte was concerned 
almost exclusively with dynamics in his first work, the Course in 
Positive Philosophy, and it was in his System of Positive Polity 
that he gave a full explanation of statics Dynamics seems to be 
self-suflSaent — that is, it seems that the law of the three states, 
which IS the basic law of his dynamics, makes each of these states, 
and notably the positive state, generate a distinct social structure 
Comte’s doctrine then would seem to be completely indistinguish- 
able from a revolutionary doctrine. But the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent if the social structure remains essentially identical as it 
passes through the three states (just as the solar system and the 
stellar system remain unchanged m Comte’s astronomy, and species 
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remain fixed in his chemistry and biology) , no theory is less affected 
by the idea of evolution than Comte’s; the “three states” arc those 
through wbch humanity has passed in its attempt to orgamze 
better and better a social structure which remains a final, fixed 
datum. Thus positivism succeeds where theology and revolution 
failed It institutes a rehgion of humamty, which umtes men better 
than any other religion, a system of property that develops altruistic 
instincts, a family structure that confers on women a truly spiritual 
power, a pohtical organization that clearly defines the role of the 
spintual power and the temporal power; but it onginates neither 
rehgion, nor the family, nor property, nor the separation of powers, 
wbch are like soaal constants. To him, all doctrines that deny these 
constants or seek to destroy them— sociahsm, for example— arc 
aberrations that he does not even refute. 

Dynamics is reduced to the law of the three states, and this law is 
a law of mtellectual evolution, which has no direct appheaUon in 
the domain of affecuons and actions; statics studies a social structure 
rooted m human affections, in egotism and altnnsm. It foDows that 
if positivism IS defined solely as the doctrine of the law of the 
tbee states, this doctrine will seem in every instance to be an 
attempt to exempt no domam of reahty from the employment of 
scientific methods; and this is what is ordinarily called Comte’s first 
pblosophy, the philosophy Littre wanted to accept as defimtive. 
But if we remember that the law of the three states is only his 
dynamics, mseparable from his statics, then we can see that this 
first philosophy would make no sense apart from what is ordinarily 
called bs second pblosophy — ^that is, statics or Positive Rehgion, 
wbch is presented fully m Ms System; doctrinal unity is perfect, 
regardless of the importance of modifications m his rchgious views, 
which may have been brought about by Cloulde’s death. In pre- 
panng the Course, Comte himself seems to have sensed the in- 
sufficiency of bs treatment of statics, and in the sixth volume he 
announces bs intention of devoting a speaal treatise to pohtical 
philosophy (pubhshed as his System of Positive Polity), wbch 
w'ould resolve the question of social statics — ^that of the convergence 
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of ilic intellectual, political, social, and moral evolutions, which are 
prcicnicd separately in the Course The Course offers us a philosophy 
of history rather than a sociology in the sense this word acquired m 
Durkheim’s school (Durkhcim is concerned primarily with statics 
rather than dynamics), and perhaps tliosc who tend to see Comte 
as the doctrinaire of organic unity will be unsympathetic to the 
Course^ hut it is certain that Comte docs not intend to separate 
progress from order. 

I-lis pliilosophy of history dates from his earliest treanses and is 
pcrliaps the oldest part of his doctrine. His Plan jor the Saentific 
Wor{s Necessary to Rcorgamse Soctely (1822; System of Posttwe 
Polity, IV, Appendix) consists of three parts the first deals with 
historical data relating to the progress of the human mind, which 
constitute the positive basis of polity; the second deals with positive 
education, and the third with man's domination of nature Here 
social statics has no part His philosophy of history, like all others 
of his period, originates in his awareness of the danger to which 
society svas exposed by the revolutionary crisis. Following many 
others, Comte sees its origin in the spontaneous disorganization of 
the spiritual power which began in the fourteenth century and 
culminated m the emergence of Protestanosm in the sixteenA 
Hobbes’ philosophy engendered all the negauve philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, witli its destructive criucism of the temporal 
and spiritual powers; the success of a philosophy as "weak as 
that of the eighteenth century would have been a miracle, apart 
from the general trend toward fragmentauon, which it brought to 
an end. It led to the revolution with its dogma of popular sover- 
eignty. which IS a covert acknowledgment of the absence ot any 
posiuve principle; political economy with its principle of free com 

at will through pohtical insutuuons, all these consequences betray 

‘^te^"taSen^kck the dramatic character they acquired wi* 
DrMmstre and Lamennais, for Comte (this is the postulate of 
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his whole philosophy of history) is convinced that this destruction 
extends only to one form of soaety and not to soaety itself, which 
IS as indestructible as the solar system or the species which make up 
the animal kingdom A purely negative state never exists alone m 
history; society continues to be supported by the old system of 
ideas, which criuasm seeks to destroy, until this system is replaced 
by another, which is gradually elaborated as the first is destroyed. 
Comte’s philosophy of history, inspired by Saint-Simon, is not the 
same as that of the Saint-Simomans; in a strict sense, he does not 
discuss a critical epoch but an organic one which dies away as a 
new epoch emerges. Thus he presents the history of disorganization 
mentioned above as the history of a reorgamzation which also 
began in the fourteenth century and for which the basis was laid 
earher by industrial capaaty imtiated by the emancipation of the 
communes and saentific capacity resulting from the introduction 
of the positive sciences in Europe by the Arabs, these same capacities 
were antagonistic, one to the military power and the other to the 
theological power, and gradually dispossessed them of temporal and 
spintual domination. 

History embraces three states a past state or theological system, 
in which the spiritual power belongs to a pope who represents 
God on earth and the temporal power to emperors and kings who 
are Gods elect; a future state, in which the spiritual power will 
be exercised by savants, and the temporal power by captains of 
industry; finally a transitional state, our own, which does away with 
the past and prepares the way for the future. Hence the pecuharities 
of the pohtics of Comte’s time: a reactionary party, which rightly 
feels that it must orgamze but wrongly tries to revive a moribund 
past and contradicts itself by demanding for itself the freedom 
It denies to all in the name of its principles; a revolutionary party, 
which nghtly feels that a complete change is in order but under- 
stands the necessity of an orgamzation and contradicts itself by 
converting its critical prmaples, such as freedom of conscience, into 
positive prmaples. But the revolutionary party succeeds only m 
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possible way, by imagining outside itself beings similar to itself, 
which produce phenomena )ust as it produces its own movements 
and which are equally capnaous. Progress is accomphshed by 
abstraction and generahzation; from its startmg point, fetishism, 
in which the world is peopled by innumerable ill-defined wills, man 
passes to polytheism, m which each class of phenomena — ^thc sea, 
the air, etc.— is assigned a distinct god, who has precise attributes 
and stands apart from the facts under his control, and then to 
monotheism, in which the multiphaty of gods is replaced by one 
omnipotent God outside the world. This brmgs the theological 
state to an end; the personahty of God is then erased. Since he 
acts only through general laws, he can be replaced by impersonal 
forces, which, by the necessity of their acuon, enable facts to be 
foreseen; by a new, defimtive effort based on abstraction, the mind 
searches for means of prediction m laws or constant relations. It 
IS in this state and this state alone that the mind grasps the ex- 
ternal order as it is, in the two preceding states the imagi n ati o n 
was more or less dommant and peopled nature with its fictions; in 
the posiuve state, every ficuon is abohshed, and the mental order 
conceived by science represents the real order, thus the mind has 
reached its definitive equihbrium The law of the three states 
expresses the necessary interplay of the faculues, passage from the 
absolute to the relative, from imagination to reason. 

Furthermore, the swiftness of the transition from one state to 
another in mankind depends on the saence currently in question. 
If we consider the six basic sciences, we shall find that their passage 
to the positive state occurred accordmg to their hierarchical order 
and that its relative ease depended on whether the subject matter 
of a particular saence was more general or less complex. The latest 
of the sciences, soaology, is stdl at the metaphysical state with the 
lepts and revolutionaries, and Comte takes upon himself the task 
of making it pass to the positive state. 

If we rprn now to the philosophy of history, we shall see that 
m Comtes view (and this is why he is so certain of it) it can be 
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considered to be an application to soaology of the law of the three 
states, the monotheistic Middle Ages, preceded by polytheisUc 
antiquity, are based on the theological behef, the transitional age 
or negative crisis is based on metaphysical ideas, finally, the future 
and definitive state of humanity is based on positivism. There is 
an affinity between the theological state and mihtary polity, both 
of which rely on a kind of violence and on centrahzed authority 
to establish social unity, slavery and forced labor are associated with 
this state. There is an affinity between the metaphysical state and 
the theory of popular sovereignty and human rights, here men 
are considered in the abstract, hke metaphysical forces There is 
an affinity between the positive state and industrial and peaceful 
development. Comte foresees, m 1841, the final advent of a com- 
pletely peaceful era, the decay of the colonial regime, and the 
limitation of the army’s role repressing internal disorders {Course, 


VI, 350). 

There is some ambiguity in this applicaoon of the law of the 
three states to pohacal cvoluuon To begin with, the metaphysical 
state IS at variance with the revolutionary transition, intellectually, 
it is continuous with the theological state, for the forces of nature 
are gods conceived more abstractly; politically, it is a negauve force, 
which destroys the anterior state. More important still, as the sci- 
ence of societies passes to the posiUve state, how can it discover an 
organizauon that will put an end to the revoluuonary crisis? 
Comte IS not thinking of anything like the practical apphcanon 0 
science that Condorcet and others hoped to make He is 
only with a change of mentahty analogous to that produced by 
Cathohcism m the Middle Ages, he wants to create a new spiritual 
power, to be the head of a new church. But is there a dirert cor- 
respondence between a positive study of social facts and a c ange 
that IS supposed to renovate the world? Moreover, to what nt 
has Comte actually studied social facts? Even if he has demon 
strated the soaal fact that the mind must pass from J 

cal to the positive state in the study of social facts, he ha Y 

revealed a procedure. 
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IV The Religion of Humanity 

We need only pass from the Course to the System to learn the 
unexpected way in which Comte resolves these questions The new 
order is produced, not by positive sociology, but by a will to order 
inherent in society, which is consummated by positive sociology; 
progress derives from order, movement from existence, the dynamic 
from the stauc. Tbs order is possible only if the intellectual su- 
penority of the savant can be united with the soaal aptitude of the 
theologian to discover a system that is best suited to mtpllprma l 
needs and can satisfy moral needs, and that will put an end to 
the scandalous "insutrecuon of the tmnd against the heart” or the 
charactensuc conflict between cntical mtelligence, wbch says “No" 
in the name of reason, and theology, which says ‘Tes” in the namp 
of the heart Only on tbs condition can society be consohdated. 

But the formal exigency of posmvity in sociology leads us to a 
reahty that satisfies all these conditions — Humanity. A positive 
sociology IS a soaology wbch retraces the necessary conunuity of 
all human works and thoughts; it shows each individual that he 
exists only by virtue of the past, that he draws from Humanity 
everything that makes possible bs material, intellectual, and moral 
hfe, that the dead are more ahve than the living. Humanity, a 
thoroughly posiuve notion, wbch can be analyzed and known 
through bstory, is hke the Providence of the mdividual who, as the 
embodiment of great men and inventions, should be the object of 
a cult. No longer is there anytbng ficUve m tbs object; sociology 
makes the human mind the mirror of the world, not only of the 
external world but also of the human order. 

Rehgion is the power to guide and umte individual wills. Tbs 
power can only belong to a rehgion that replaces the Active con- 
«pt of God by the positive concept of Humamty. The religion of 
Humanity brmgs together the intellectual unity of Greek polythe- 
ism Ae political unity of Roman polytheism, and the moral unity 
of Cbisnamty; it terminates the “regency of God,” indispensable 
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during Humanity’s minority, it puts an end to the “msurrecUon of 
the mind against the heart,” charactensUc of the conflict between 
cntical intelhgence and theology in the eighteenth century, for 
here faith is grounded on the positive notion of Humanity and 
joins with love in regulating actions. 

Comte prides himself on preservmg everything that constituted 
the unifying and organizing force of Catholicism, and even in- 
creasing It, due to the objectivity of the notion of Humanity. His 
rehgion attempts to reproduce every form of the Cadiolic rehgion, 
includmg even its rites, sacraments, and calendar, and to replace 
God by Humanity or the Great Being, and the saints by great men 
He institutes a spiritual power or priesthood charged with the 
teachmg of dogma. This priesthood, which constitutes the intel- 
lectual aspect of soaety, must not be permitted to indulge m the 
divagations that characterize existing science, its work is less re- 
search and analysis than synthesis— synthesis accomphshed with a 
view to positivist doctnne For the most part this “subjective" 
synthesis involves the preparation of “philosophical treauses in 
which each science is reduced to its normal extension and properly 
incorporated into the rehgion of humanity.” Here normal extension 
IS defined not m terms of the internal exigencies of scientific work 


but in terms of its social usage 

Intelligence cannot discover these limits m itself, the spiritua 
power does not have absolute dominauon, according to Comte, 
intelligence can thmk only to act, and it acts only from mouva 
which origmate in the heart and character. Consequently, outside 
the spiritual power, which proclaims dogma, there is a temporal 
power with the cssenual function of regulaung industry-that is, 
rationally exploiting nature for the satisfaction of man's needs in 
Comte’s view, the foundation of industrial activity is property, a 
permanent element of society, and its mouves are egotistical; con- 
trary to the economists, however, be thinks that m spite ° 
motives It IS useful in developing altruistic inclinations by ma g 


everyone used to working for others 
Still, neither intelligence nor action, by themselves. 


can achieve 
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die incorporation of the individual into humanity. Alongside the 
temporal and spiritual powers, which alone were identified in the 
Course, the System shows the necessity of an independent source 
of altruistic affections, which is the ultimate ongm of the whole 
cult of the Great Being— the heart, distmct from intelhgence and 
will Altruism is wrongly thought to be ahen to our nature. But 
altrmsuc inclinations are truly developed only within the family, 
which posiuvism treats as an essential institution. Comte defends 
It agamst utopias of Greek ongm and tries to strengthen it by 
prohibiting divorce and instituting the birthnght In the famil y, 
the emotional impulse onginates m the wife, and positivism will 
owe Its final success to the spintual influence she exerts m the home. 
Comte’s love for Cloulde de Vaux made him intensely aware of the 
importance of sentiment; in his imagmation, woman, the ultimate 
support of the cult of Humamty, becomes the object of a cult; and 
the utopia of the Virgin Mother becomes “the synthetic summation 
of positive rehgion, every aspect of which she combines.” By means 
of this virgmal matermty he hopes “to produce a caste lineage, 
better adapted than the vulgar population to the recruitment of 
spiritual and temporal leaders” {System of Positive Polity, IV). 

Recogmuon of the power of sentiment leads him, in the System, 
to the conception of a seventh science, higher than sociology. This 
IS ethics, which, in the Course, he did not separate from sociology. 
The necessity for the new science is hnked to the role of sentiment 
as the ulumate source of the cult of Humamty. “After profane 
science has properly supphed knowledge of the environment [as- 
tronomy, physics, and chemistry] and the body [biology], the sacred 
science [sociology] undertakes the systemauc study of the soul, 

examining its coUecnve existence. But this necessary exami- 

nauon consututes a final preparauon, the incomplete rfiara r for of 
which remains unexceptionable. Here one feels that the special 
study of intelhgence and activity are separated from the study of 
sentiment, and therefore permit an appreciation only of those re- 
sults whose source and destination belong to the next science 
[ethics]” {System of Positive Polity, IV). “In ethics, rehgion is ap- 
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prehcnded, no longer in its object, but in Us subjccinc origin, 
that the different sciences are no longer anything but “branches 
of ethics ” 

Comte’s thought tends finally toward a form less linear than 
circular. The religion of humanity is so close to fctishi-sm tint 
Comte beheves that it will be possible to avoid all the inicrmcdiar) 
stages traversed by Western avilizauon, when the West is com- 
mitted to instructing savage tribes who have remained fctislustic 
Rational reflection regresses toward myth and the immediacj of 
sentiment. Religion is the beginning and end of humanitj , s|K)n- 
taneously, man is nothing but a religious creature, and it is onl) 
the resistance of an unfavorable environment that spurs him on to 
egotistical action and the study of the outer world; but positisism 
regulates intelligence and activity in such a w.iy that they again 
become subordinate to sentiment, and the role of education is to 
eliminate the bad effects which might result from unlimited prog- 
ress in theory and practice 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE: 
PROUDHON 


PIEBEE JOSEPH PROUDHON (1809-65), die SOU o£ 311 
artisan in Besangon, and a printer in his early career, was a self- 
taught man whose works and deeds initiated many important social 
movements' syndicahsm, mutualism, and paafism all draw their 
inspiration from him. His pubhcauons include the following: What 
Is Property? (1840), On the Creation of Order tn Humanity (1843), 
System of Economic Contradictions (1846), Justice tn the Revolu- 
tion and the Church (1858; 2d edition, 1865), War and Peace 
(1861), and On the Prtnaple of Art. 

Is Proudhon a philosopher? This is the question raised by M. 
Guy-Grand in the Introduction to the new edition of Justice tn the 
Revolution and the Church. Proudhon is harsh in his )udgmcnt of 
professional philosophers. "By what flight of fancy can a man say 
that he is exclusively a metaphysician?” he writes. “How is it pos- 
sible, in a scientific, posiuve century, to have professors of pure 
philosophy, men who teach the young to philosophize outside the 
bounds of saence, literature, and industry— m a word, men who, 
with utmost conscienuousness, ply their trade of selhng the abso- 
lute? To philosophize for the sake of philosophizing is an idea 
which will never enter a sane mind.” Pure speculation is the fruit 
of Romanuasm, the “hteraturc of decadence,” which rlaimc in. 
spired intuitions, revelations of another world, which are restricted 
to a few initiates. In truth there is one human certainty that be- 
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longs equally to all, for its quality remains the same no matter 
what the extent of knowledge; the most learned anthmetiaan has 
no more certainty than the person who secs that 2 -j- 2 = 4 On the 
other hand, philosophy is present in every human activity, for its 
unique role is to search for a prmaple to guarantee our ideas and 
a standard to guide our actions, furthermore, “in practicing his 
craft, no artisan fads to use one or more means of ]ustificanon 
To guide him in his labor, the worker has a measure, a scale, etc 
Similarly, no worker is ignorant of the destination of liis work or 
the complex of needs and ideas to which it relates . What the 
artisan does in his speciahty, the philosopher seeks to discover for 


the universahty of things.” 

Philosophy must cease to be speculative and become “practical 
and popular”, it belongs to primary instruction. But does Proudhon 
go beyond mere aspiration^ To think, he needed the stunuhis of 
polemics, which he pursued freely, seeking adversaries everywhere, 
he had neither the time nor the taste for digesting ideas and fitting 
them into a coherent system His flashes of brilliance are deposited 
in summaries of undigested readings. “This Proteus is not easy to 
grasp,” as Guy-Grand says. He is hostile to both private property 
and communism, to despousm and universal suffrage, and to any 


form of popular, revoluuonary, or anti-Jacobin sovereignty, yet no 
man is less disposed to advocate a middle course or more hosule to 
Thc esscutial mysaasm of War and Peace, in which 
war appears to be a kind of judgment of God, and bs conservative 
theory of the family, one that treats marriage not as a breakable 
contract but as a kind of fusion of persons— are these atutudes thor- 
oughly consonant with the rauonalism of bs treatise on ]tisticef 
The Hegelianism wbch enabled him to reconcile contradictories in 
Creation of Older (the Hegelianism which he learned from Marx, 
but without ever fully accepting it) is abandoned in Jus^tice. 

Proudhon’s mysticism, however, has limits Like Comte, 
that war belongs to the past and that a new era of pea^ « jav - 
me on the other hand, subordination and hierarchical g 
mLs exist only within the family, wbch is the constitutive p 
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but not the model of society. Finally, his Hegelianism is momentary' 
and superficial. There remains the doctrine of his Justice, which 
is most in keeping with his ideas of sodal reform. In 1849 Proudhon 
defended his system of “mutuahsm” or free credit against Bastiat. 
He does not seek, like Mars, to eliminate capital but to e lim inate 
mterest charges on capital, because of its injustice; capital, un- 
productive by nature, should not yield a profit to permit the capi- 
tahst to hve without working, for this would be a "contradiction.'’ 
His reform is mspired by an idealism opposed to the spirit of 
Marxist matenalism; the same idealism is found in Proudhons 
philosophy as this is expressed in Justice In this hook, truly re- 
markable m spite of all its confusion, Proudhon spontaneously ar- 
rives at a conception of the umverse which recalls that of Heraclitus 
and the Stoics, with whom "nght reason” is at once the physical 
force that gmdes matter, the criterion of knowledge, and the 
pnnaple governing the moral condua of society. Similarly, ssith 
Proudhon, jusuce designates, not an ideal of conduct which man 
constructs for himself (he opposes the genetic and utilitarian expla- 
nation of moral ideas as vehemently as innatism), but rather a 
universal reality, which manifests itself in nature fay a law of equi- 
hbnum and in sodety by a redprodty based on the equality of 
persons. Thus it corresponds to the two problems posed by phi- 
losophy “To a reasonable being, it is at once the prindple and 
form of thought, the guarantee of judgment, the standard of con- 
duce the goal of knowledge, and the end of existence. It is senti- 
ment and notion, manifestation and law, idea and fact; it is life, 
spirit, universal reason” (Justice, ed. Guy-Grand, p. 223). In its 
moral form it is respect, spontaneously felt and redprocally guaran- 
teed, for human digmty, regardless of the person or circumstance 
involved.” Its discovery is the work not of an individual but of 
“collective spontaneity,” for philosophy is the creation of the people 
rather than of an individual. It is a kind of “group metaphysics.” 

According to Proudhon, there is at bottom no other philosophy, 
and cverj'one is in agreement on this point. There is a division of 
opimon only with respect to its basis, and here again there are 
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only two contrasting systems. “One, that of transcendence, places 
the subject or author of right outside man, either in a God or in an 
established authority such as the church or state " This is the system 
exemplified by the Catholic Church, but only by virtue of greater 
clarity does it differ from the doctrines of Rousseau, Kant, Spinoza, 
the spiritualists, the sociahsts, and Auguste Comte hunself, “who, 
in denying God, seizes upon the great humanitarian being” The 
other system, that of immanence, typified by the French Revoluuon, 
“places the juridical subject m consciousness and makes it identical 
with man.” It is only by abstraction that man is considered to be 
in a state of isolation and untouched by any other law but egousm 
Tmfnanpnre is the apphcation to man of a principle which is itself 
probably only a form of justice— relativism. According to Comte’s 
teaching, investigauon of the absolute must be eliminated from 
science, by the same token, it must be eliminated from the moral 
saences, where the absolute could only be the individual freed from 
all bonds Individual absolutes must come into conflict in order to 
bring about the equilibrium in which all that remains of them is 
what they have in common— “pubhc reason” or “collecuve reason” 
By virtue of these views, as C Bougie has shown, Proudhon is a 
sociologist in the current sense of the word, he goes so far as to 
say that justice is both the “essence of soaety” and “the character- 
isuc form of the human soul ” It is in this sense that Proudhon 
fights for the revoluuon from inside the Church, he is not an 
iconoclast like Voltaire, he atttibutes the evil of contemporary so- 
aety to the absence of belief and the arbittariness in vjich this 
absence results, and he calls upon Napoleon III to say “what spirit- 
ual force he intends to substitute for the spintual force of CathoU- 
asm” (Justtce, p. 239). He is against those who believe only m 


matter and force. 

Proudhon’s philosophy is less a system than a radiral trans 
mauon in the statement and classificauon of problems His a P^ 
to put an end to the schism between nature and man by m^e 
his^concept of jusUce, and the equivalence he estabhshes b 
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all “transcendent” systems, whether theism or pantheism — then the 
object of much controversy because of their mutual hostility — are 
indicauve of the great value of his philosophical speculaUon, still 
rich in suggestion 
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ITALIAN IDEALISM 


I RosmintSet bail 

From 1800 to 1850 Italian philosophy followed a curve similar 
to that of French philosophy. It abandoned ideology at the begin- 
ning of the century and turned toward a form of spiritualism suf- 
fused to some extent with Kantian ideas. Just hke Cousm and 
Royer-Collard, Pasquale Galluppi (1770-1846) sought in introspec- 
tion not only the certitude of the self but also that of the constitutive 
relations which are the principles of knowledge. With the self, and 
indissolubly hnked to it, we are given the existence of the external 
world. 

Antonio Rosmim-ScrbaU (1797-1855), ordained a priest in 1821, 
only abandoned the solitude of Stresa on Lago Maggiore, where he 
had settled in 1840, to serve the king of Sardima as envoy to the 
pope in 1848, Gioberti, then minister to the king, had chosen him 
for this role. 

Both Rosmim and Gioberti were anxious to provide Italy with a 
system of philosophical speculation more suited to its genius than 
sensualist ideology; intellectual reform and pohucal innovations 
permeate the thinking of both. Logical rectitude and Christian 
sentiment, writes Rosmini, in Psychology (1846-50) are the two 
characteristics of the Italians; this is why the nation has always 
liked logical wnters and rehgious writers; this is the true reason 
for the success of Galileo in Italy, whereas the response to the appeal 
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of the powerful sixteenth-century geniuses who professed philosophj 
(Bruno, Campanella) was marked by the indolence and slowness 
of old age. But Galileo was not a philosopher, and the philosophers 
of that time who were even remotely linked with the heresy of the 
North, Protestantism, were repudiated by Italy. “Thus, he con- 
cludes, this country remained without a philosophy, and this is 
what prevented it from forming a nation ” 

Rosmim’s task, therefore, is to create a national philosophy He 


is acutely aware of the hostihty of the Italian mind toward all 
doctrines which ground knowledge of truth on the nature of the 
human faculties— Cartesian speculation, Kanuan forms, senument, 
Scottish insunct. With equal force he condemns traditionalist doc- 
trines and doctrines of common sense, and he holds that there is 
truth only where a mind has mtuitive knowledge of a “first truth" 
which precedes it, which is the standard for other truths; thus his 
doctrine has an aflimty with those of Malebranchc and Plato, who 
stressed the priority of being over knowledge But this being is not 
a datum which the soul comes upon accidentally; it is an intel- 
ligible, hnked so closely to intelligence that there would be no 
intelligence at all without this link. For to think that an object is 
real is to think that it cannot be other than what it is, and this 
implies that being has first been conceived as such— external, un- 
created, immutable, simple, and completely indeterminate Being 
IS divme without being God, it is to the reality of God as the ab- 
stract IS to the concrete (Rosmini insists that he is not an ontologist 
and denies any connection with a vision of God); it follows that 
the first object of intclhgcnce is ideal being Rosmini considers 
truth, not the correspondence between an idea and an o jeet, u 


an eternal type, hke the Platonic idea 

We also know finite things, of course, but how can a 
being, sensed by an animal sensauon, be the object of an mw • 
lectual percepuon? It is because we apply the idea of 
being to It. “Being is attributed to finite things as a resu 
necessity we feel for knowing them and the impossibility 0 
mg them unless they first become bcings-ihat is, unless > • 
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united to being by thought. Thus the essence of being does not 
become confused with sensible realities; it umtes with them alone, 
and makes them intelligible.” This kind of umon, which, like 
Platonic partiapation, is responsible for the real obscurity of the 
system, should be sulfiaent to avoid pantheism; for “the essence 
that IS mamfested in the Idea always remains distinct from rcahty 
insofer as it involves finite things.” 

The idea of being serves as the norm for knowledge, and by the 
same token it is the standard of conduct. “Beings are good in 
proportion as they exist . . . ; ethics is only a corollary of the theory 
of being . . . ; each object possesses in itself, in its essence, an 
intrmsic order, wbch determines the necessity of its parts and 
qualmes . . . ; knowledge of being leads us to knowledge of its 
goodness and worth.” * Morality consists in love of being, and the 
nnperative can be stated in this way: I/ive being as you know it 
and m the order it presents to your understanding. Rosmini there- 
fore contradicts the Kantian thesis of the autonomy of will; he 
finds in it the same subjectivism that he exposed in the theory of 
knowledge; obhgation can come only from a principle outside the 
agent; and moral evil is painfully experienced as a kind of de- 
naturing of our being. 

Clearly discermblc in Rosmini’s philosophy is the spirit of Male- 
branchism, which continues, in Italy, the spirit of Cardinal Gerdil. 

II Vincenzo Gioberti 

To a much greater extent than Rosmini, Vincenzo Gioberti 
(1802-52) partiapated in the pohucal hfe of his country. Ordained 
a priest in 1825, he was exiled in 1833 for his repubhean ideas and 
went to Pans, where he estabhshed relauons with several pubhcists 
and philosophers. At first inspired by Lamennais’ Words of a Be- 
bei>er, and friendly toward Mazzini, he gradually accepted the idea 
of a constitutional monarchy, and rejected the Outline of a Philoso- 
phy, he thought that the Piedmont should be the nucleus of the 

As quoted by Palhonb, Rotmm, p 374 
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future Italian confederation He returned to Italy in 1847, at the 
end of the following year, during the war between Piedmont and 
Austna, he served as Charles Albert’s prune nunister. He spent his 
last years in Pans. 

“Only ontological nations,” accordmg to GioberU, “are capable of 
heroism, for they alone chng to the great truths, know how to li\e 
by them, and when necessary make sublime sacrifices for them”® 
From the ontological point of view, being is primary; it is imposed 
as a datum, independently of any positmg by mind The enemies 
of this tendency include most of those assoaated with modem 
philosophy, which has its roots in Lutheran freethinkers For ex- 
ample, Descartes, the great skeptic, the ludicrous and childish 
dreamer, set philosophy back for several centunes by groundmg it 
on the Cogim, which suggests that the mind can posit itself and 
posit God. It leads to psychologism, the incredible madness of look- 
ing upon the very author of the universe as a product of the mmd’s 


activity. 

Gioberti goes farther in this dirccDon than Rosmim, for he claims 
that the mind first knows intuiUvcIy, not ideal being, but the real 
Bcmg, who alone can be immense absolute, and immutable— m 
other words, God To him, bemg is no^ as with Rosmmi, a simple 
standard or model; its acnvity is creaove causahty; knowledge m- 
volves grasping this creation in the process. We would never con- 
clude that a sensible dung exists without addmg to our subjecuve 
impression the idea of a creative cause, which alone can support 
the impression; pure psychologism, which curtails this idea, finaljr 
reaches a state of skeptical subjecUvism. Knowledge collides 
an incomprehensible element, which is grasped by nather sem 
nor mtelhgence- it is a supenntelhgible , ho 

whose existence is nevertheless certain. According to GioberU (w 
seems not to be acquamted with Plounus 
pMosopher specubted on M; lie 
toee irt exisie beween *e mlelligibH 

and the divme mtelhgible, it is the mysterious heart leaUty 

» As quoted fay PaIhonis,GJo^ert'eP r8i 
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comprehensible to God alone; it is the Kantian noumenon, except 
that It is an object not o£ reason but of a suprarauonal faculty. 

This notion of the supenntelligible is hnked to Giobcrti s crm- 
asm of theological rauonahsm, many examples of which we have 
already seen during this penod. His aim is to defend the notion of 
the supernatural, of mystery, and of revclauon against the threat of 
naturahsm. Chateaubriand and Montalembert were wrong, accord- 
ing to him, in trying to make rehgious truth acceptable to reason. 
Nor does Gioberti accept dogmas which express the supernatural 
as complete, defimUve truths. He msists that there must be a 
continuous development of theology, constantly estabhshmg an 
equihbrium between dogma and the state of civihisation: Tra- 
dition IS life; if It ceases to hvc, it becomes useless. 


HI Giuseppe Mazztnt 

The mtellectual tremor which spread through Italy in the first 
half of the century had its impact on Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-72), 
known as one of the members of the triumvirate who governed 
Rome from 1849, when it was proclaimed a repubhc, until a French 
expedition restored the authority of the pope a few months later. 
In Mazaam we find, along with much more mystiasm and much 
less activity, a spirit analogous to that of Pohsh Messianism* to him 
Itahan pohtical umty is not the satisfaction of national egotism; 
a nation is only the indispensable mtermediary between the indi- 
vidual and humamty; national independence should serve the 
world. He is equally hostile to mdividualism and traditionahsm* 
“Individualism or appeal to the mdividual conscience by itself leads 
to anarchy. The social idea, the appeal to tradition alone, without 
a constant attempt to interpret it by intuition of the individual 
conscience and m this way impel man toward the future, leads to 
despotism and stagnation.” Mazzmi therefore defends the idea of 
progress which preserves all the steps of the past, just as the French 

’As quoted by Palhonfa, Gioberti, p 378 The infbrmiuon contaued in the 
aboie paragraph was taken from this book 
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Revolution recapitulated the three steps of history freedom, which 
Greco-Roman antiquity introduced into history, equality of men, 
the idea of which originated in connection with a uniicrsal rc- 
hgion such as Christianity; and fraternity, which France tned to 
put into practice in 1789 But the individualism of the Rights of 
Man IS now insufficient, for Mazzini thinks that nght depends on 
duty, and that duty can be known by the individual conscience 
only in its negative aspect of defense: “Conscience needs a standard 
to verify its instincts — reason and humanity” (Dtilies of Man, i860). 
The difficulty is in uniting these two forces* “The consaence of 
the individual is sacred; the common consent of humanity is sacred 
Whoever fails to consult both deprives himself of an cssenu.il 
means of knowing truth. . . One substantiates the other With- 
out individual activity, without the needs and inclinauons of man, 
there are only abstract, inert principles, individuals and nationali- 
ties (they, too, are persons) give life to humanity. 

Mazzmi’s doctrine has the same tone as Rosmim’s and Gioberti’s 
The Itahan mind, as it is manifested in these three thinkers, rejects 
doctrines based on immanence alone, and clings to the idea of a 
reahty higher than the individual 
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